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TueE present work, however faulty and defective it 
may be in method or statement, need not be prefaced 
by any apology for the subject with which it deals. 
A compendious account of Greek cults, that should 
analyze and estimate the record left by Greek litera- 
ture and monuments of the popular and public religion, 
has long been a desideratum in English and even to 
a certain extent in German scholarship. Until quite 
recent years the importance of Greek religion has 
been contemptuously ignored by English scholars. The 
cause of this neglect was perhaps the confusion of 
Greek mythology—that apparently bizarre and hope- 
less thing——with Greek religion; the effect of it is still 
apparent in nearly every edition of a Greek play that 
is put forth. Fortunately, this apathy concerning one 
of the most interesting parts of ancient life is now 
passing away; and since this book, the work of many 
years of broken labour, was begun, a new interest, 
stimulating to fruitful research, in Greek ritual and 
myth is being displayed in many quarters, especially 
at Cambridge. 

The comparative study of religion has received 
signal aid from the science of anthropology, to which 
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England has contributed so much; we have been 
supplied—not indeed with ‘a key to all the mytho- 
logies, but with one that unlocks many of the 
mysteries of myth and reveals some strange secrets 
of early life and thought. The influence of such a 
work as the late Professor Robertson Smith’s Redzgzon 
of the Semites has been and will be very powerful in 
this line of research; I am glad to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to it, as well as to the valuable treatise 
recently published by Mr. Frazer, The Golden Bough; 
nor can the interest and importance of Mr. Lang’s 
pioneer-work in this field be ignored. My own book 
has, however, a different aim’ from any of these; 
I have tried to disentangle myth from religion, only 
dealing with the former so far as it seems to illustrate 
or reveal the latter, and have aimed at giving a 
complete account of the names and ideas that were 
attached, and of the ceremonies that were consecrated, 
by the Greek states to their chief divinities. 

In these two volumes that are now appearing I have 
proceeded from the account of the Zeus-cult to the 
examination of the worships of Hera, Athena, Artemis, 
and Aphrodite, and of certain subordinate personages 
associated with them. This order seemed a reasonable 
one to adopt, because it is natural to study the cults of 
Zeus and Hera side by side, and because it is con- 
venient to group the other goddesses with Hera in 
order to appreciate their traits of affinity and points 
of contrast. 

Partly to avoid the awkward accumulation of cita- 
tions at the foot of each page, partly to bring the literary 
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evidence before the eyes of the student in a sifted and 
methodical form, I have appended to the account of 
each cult a table of ‘Schriftquellen’ or references to 
inscriptions and classical authors. Though these con- 
siderably swell the bulk of the work I am encouraged 
to think that the labour will not have been wasted. 
It is vain to hope that these citations include all that 
is relevant and that my research has been nowhere 
at fault, for, apart from other difficulties, nearly every 
month brings to light fresh inscriptions that may 
modify one’s views on important points; the utmost 
I can hope is that the chief data hitherto available are 
collected here, and that I have been able to exclude 
what is irrelevant. 

As regards the archaeological chapters, I have tried 
to enumerate all the cult-monuments, so far as any- 
thing definite is known about them; this is not so 
difficult a task, as these are comparatively few. In the 
chapters on the ideal types of each divinity my task 
has been mainly one of selection ; I have tried to con- 
fine myself for the most part to those of which my 
studies in the various museums and collections of 
Europe have given me personal knowledge. 

It has been my object to restrict myself as far as 
possible to the statement of the facts, and not to 
wander too far into the region of hypothesis and con- 
troversy. One's work thus incurs the risk of a dryness 
and coldness of tone; and the risk is all the greater 
because, while Greek mythology was passionate and 
picturesque, Greek religion was, on the whole, sober 
and sane. An emotional exposition of it may be of 
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great value for the purposes of literature; but for the 
purposes of science it is best to exhibit the facts, as 
far as possible, in a dry light. 

In the earliest days of my studies in this field, I was 
bred in the strictest sect of German mythologists; but 
some time before I contemplated writing on the sub- 
ject I had come to distrust the method and point of 
view that were then and are even now prevalent in 
German scholarship; and I regret that hostile criti- 
cism of much German work should take so prominent 
a place in my book. I regret this all the more because 
I owe a personal debt of gratitude, which I warmly 
acknowledge, to the German universities, that were 
the first to recognize the importance of this subject 
and that open their doors so hospitably to the foreign 
student. 

My best thanks are due to the Directors of various 
museums who have readily aided me in procuring 
many of the plates, and still more to the many per- 
sonal friends who have kindly assisted me in the 
revision of the proof-sheets, especially to Professor 
Ramsay of Aberdeen, to Mr. Macan of University 
College, Oxford, to Mr. Warde Fowler of Lincoln 
College, and to Mr. Pogson Smith of St. John’s 
College. 

{ regret that these two volumes should have 
appeared without an index, which it was thought 
convenient to reserve till the end of the third volume. 
I hope that the rather ample table of contents may 
to some extent atone for this defect. 

f may add one word in conclusion on the English 
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spelling of Greek names. Objections can easily be 
raised against the over-precise as well as against the 
over-lax system: I have compromised between the 
two by adopting for the less familiar names a spelling 
as consonant as possible with the Greek, while for 
those that are of more common occurrence I have 
tried to keep the usual English form. 


LEWIS R. FARNELL. 


Exeter Coiiecr, OxForp, 
December, 1895. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE history of Greek religion, so much neglected in our 
country, is often mistaken for a discussion concerning its 
origins. The main scope of the present work is not the 
question of origin, but a survey of the most important texts 
and monuments that express the actual religious concep- 
tions of the various Greek communities at different historical 
epochs. Such a study evidently concerns the student of 
the literature no less than the student of the archaeology of 
Greece, although the subject has been hitherto approached 
rather from the archacological side. The question of origins 
may be put aside, although it may be truc that one does not 
fully and perfectly know the present character of a fact unless 
one also knows the embryology of it. Yet this dictum 
expresses more the ideal of knowledge than a practical method 
of working. In dealing with so complicated a phenomenon as 
the religion of a pcople, it is surely advisable to consider 
separately and first the actual facts, the actual beliefs in the 
age of which we have history, rather than the prchistoric 
germ from which they arose. Again, this is the only aspect 
of the problem that directly concerns the student of the 
Greek world pure and simple, for the other line of inquiry, 
touching the birth of the nation’s religion, can never be 
followed out within the limits of that nation’s literature and 
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monuments. And there are especial difficulties attaching to 
such an inquiry, for the origin is probably much more remote 
than is commonly supposed, and the inquirer is generally 
dealing with an age of which there is no direct evidence. To 
reconstruct the primitive thought requires all the aid that 
can be supplied by philology, anthropology, and the com- 
parative study of religions, and so far the reconstruction is 
neither solid nor final. Great results were expected when 
first philology. with new methods and new material, was 
applied to the explanation of Greek myths and divine 
personages. The result has been meagre and disappointing. 
and this is perhaps due to three causes. 

First, the philologist was working under the influence of the 
newly discovered Sanskrit language, and his point of departure 
for theological deductions was the Vedic literature which was 
considered to be primitive, and to give the key to the myths 
and mythic religion of Greeks, Teutons, and Slavs*. But the 
Vedic religion is already comparatively advanced, and gives 
but little clue to the origins and development of the religions 
of the other Aryan peoples. 

Secondly, the philology of many of the interpreters of 
Greek myth and religion has been often unscientific, the 
carliest of them belonging to that period when the phonetic 
laws of vowel changes were not sufficiently understood, and 
when it was only an affair of consonants, and the later of 
them merely skirmishing on the ground in amateur fashion °. 


*® Vide Maury, “/storre des religions 
te la Gréce antique, vol. 1. p. 32. 

> Apart from the ctymological dis- 
coveries about the name of Zeus, the 
chief contributions of philology to our 
knowledge of the origins of Greck re- 
ligious personages have been supposed 
to be the identification of "Epwvs with 
Sanskrit Saranyti-s, and Hermes or Her- 
meias with Sarameyas; these were first 
publicly put forward by Kuhn (Die Herab- 
funft tes Feuers, &c. 2nd ed. pp. 6-8), 
and have been widely accepted. They 
are condemned however by more recent 
philology; the original form in Greek 


of Saranytis would have been sepends, 
which would have become cepevis and 
then épecviis: "Epivds unaccountably lacks 
the rough breathing, and contains an 
unaccountable long «, which never in 
Greck takes the place of e. And the 
word Saranytis has the appearance of 
being a word of specifically Sanskrit 
derivation, which has not come down 
from the‘ Ursprache.’ Nor is there any 
foundation in Greek and Sanskrit my- 
thology for the identification ; for the 
story of Saranyus taking the form of 
a mare is not in the Rigveda, and may 
be a mere aetiological invention of the 
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Thirdly, the philologists have mainly devoted themselves 
to maintain the view that the myths are allegorical accounts 
of physical phenomena and the mythic figures are the per- 
sonification of the elements and the powers of nature. It is 
often supposed that this process of interpretation is a new 
discovery of German science of the last generation; but in 
reality it is as old as the sixth century B.C.*, and was rife 
in the fifth-century philosophy, in the poetry of Euripides 
and the younger comedy, and is a constant theme of the 
later philosophies and the early patristic literature. Of course 
the modern writers” have dealt far more seriously and fruit- 
fully with the theme, and by a comparison of the various 
groups of national myths, many luminous suggestions have been 
made of the way in which natural phenomena may be worked 
up into legends of personages But as applied to the origins 
of Greek religion and the explanation of its development, the 
theory has produced only inconsequence and confusion ; and it 
leaves little room for foreign influences, for the possibility that 
a deity might have been borrowed as a fully formed concrete 
person, having among his new worshippers no physical con- 
notation whatever, The assumption explicit or implicit of 
writers of this school is generally this. that each Greek divinity 
represents some department or force in nature *. and the formula 


commentator, and the myth which has much valuable material has been 


been supposed tu correspond, about 
DemeterErinys being pursued by Kronos 
in the form of a horse. has nothing to 
do with the Erinyves proper. The theory 
that Sdrameya-s 1s to be identified with 
‘Epyeias founders on the first vowel: the 
Greek equivalent should be “Hpepec-os. 
For the views expressed in this note, I 
am indebted to the kindness of my 
friend Professor Macdonell. 

® Vide Schol. Ven. //. 20. 67; Thea- 
genes sees in the Homeric battle of the 
gods the warfare in the elements, and 
the opnosition of certain moral iceas, 

© In such works as Kuhn's Die Herab- 
hunfe des Fetters, Ec. and in Schwarz 
Der Ursprung der Mythologie, in spite of 
mistaken etymology and interpretation. 


gathered and sifted, though valuable 
more for the general history of folklore 
and mtual than for the study of Greek 
religion, Of still greater scientific value 
is Mannhardt’s Hlald- und Feldkulte, 

¢ Welcker, Griechische Gotlertchre, 
t. p. 324, says ‘Aus Naturgottern ... 
alle petsonjichen Gotter 
hervorgegangen: the object of the 
history of Greek religion is, according 
to him, to discover the nature-origin of 
the divinity and to trace it out in the 
The prinerple is accepted by 


sind 


miths. 
Maury in his //esterre des religrons de 
la Grice antique, though his work 
1s chiefly occupied with a statement of 
the historical facts. The method and 
subject-matter of Preller’s Griechis. he 
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which they often put forward, or at least appear to take for 
granted, is that the deity is a personification of that sphere or 
department. But it is doubtful whether this formula is ever of 
any avail for explaining the origins of any religion; whether 
‘the personification of a natural phenomenon’ is a phrase 
appropriate to the process which gives birth to the earliest 
religious conceptions of a primitive race. The words suggest 
the belief that, for instance, the primitive ancestor of the Greek 
was aware of certain natural phenomena as such, and then by 
a voluntary effort gave them a personal and human form in 
his imagination. Something like this undoubtedly happened 
in the case of the personification of the mountain. Ordinarily 
when walking up Olympos the Greek knew well enough 
that he was not treading on the bones and flesh of a living 
being, and he was under no illusion ; then for purposes of his 
own he chose to personify it, knowing well that the natural 
phenomenon was one thing, the person another. But this 
was at quite the latest epoch of Greek religion, and exhibits 
probably a relatively late mental tendency or power. It is 
doubtful if the primitive mind could personify things thus, for 
it probably lacked this sense of the limits of personality, or 
the border-line between the sentient and the non-sentient, 
or the distinction between human natural or supernatural 
phenomena, The aboriginal Greek may have regarded the 
mountain, or the sky, or the stone as sentient”, possessed with 
power to help him or to hurt him; and may have tried to 
appease it with certain rites, without believing in a definite 
and clearly conceived person who lived in the sky or in the 
mountain. The superstitious man in Theophrastus seems to 
have held this view about the sacred stones which he daily 


than many writers of his school, when 


Mythologie is based on the same idea. 
he says ‘fur unsere alteste Zeit existirt 


Perhaps the best exposition of the 


historical facts of certain parts of Greek 
religion that hay yet appeared, free from 
any theory about origins, is to be 
found in K.O. Muller's Hellenische 
Stamme. 

® Schwarz, in his Der Ursprung der 
Mythologie, takes a more correct view 


der Iicgritf einer sogenannten Symbolik 
...-moch gar nicht,’ &c., p. 12. 
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anointed with oil. A distinct stage would be that at which 
the man personifies the object, as the early Greek may have 
personified the Sun or the Moon, or as the late Greek personified 
Olympos: it is proper to this view that the definite person is 
supposed to be in or about the object, and has no action or 
life independent of it®. A third stage is that to which Greek 
religion, as we first know it, had attained: the object of worship 
is a personal divinity who may happen to reside in a certain 
sphere of nature and administer the laws of that sphere, but 
has a real complicated existence independent of it and not 
wholly to be explained in reference to the laws of it. Now 
those who have followed the physical interpretation of Greek 
divinities are rarely explicit as regards these distinctions. We 
are told that the etymological proof is complete that the 
various branches of the Aryan family worshipped the sky- 
god, because the various ethnic names of the chief god 
contain a root which means ‘bright’ or ‘sky’ (dz or dyu)?. 
But the question of great importance concerning the original 
idea still remains; does philology prove that the primitive 
Aryan tribes worshipped the sky as such—as an animated 
thing, a fetish; or on the other hand as a personal being 
anthropomorphic and clearly defined, but with power and 
functions limited to the sky; or lastly as a personal god who 
lived in the sky, and was therefore called the sky-god (just 
as all the divinities living in the heavens might be called 
Odpariwves), but as one who could be detached from his 
element and exercise moral or physical influences elsewhere ? 

It would seem that we must have some sort of answer to 
these questions, before we can say that we have found the 
ptimitive Aryan idea of divinity, even though we may be sure 
that that idea was physical or derived immediately from the 
physical world. But the mere presence of the root *div’ in 
the various names of the chief god does not tell us at all 

® Oceanos and Gaea are instances of — p. 491, appears to be that the original 
such crude personifications. root dyu was apphicd first to God in 

> Welcker, Griechische Gotterichre, i. a spiritual sense and then to the sky; 
p-135-Preller-Robert, Griechische Mytho- but that the two meanings had become 


logie, 1. p. 115. Prof. Max Muller's fused in the divinity before the separa- 
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in what sense the sky was worshipped. Otto Gruppe— 
a desperate sceptic in regard to other systems than his 
own—maintains that it does not even prove that the sky was 
worshipped in any sense whatever by all the tribes, but that 
the root may have originally signified ‘bright’ and could 
serve equally well to form the word meaning sky and the 
word meaning God 3. 

Now the name of Zeus is the only name in the whole of 
the Greek Pantheon upon which philology has anything 
certain to say, and what it says does not seem to amount to 
so much as was at first supposed. All attempts to explain 
the other Greek names of divinities, with the possible ex- 
ception of Semele and Dionysos, have been unsuccessful. 
Demeter was undoubtedly regarded by the Greeks at certain 
times as an earth goddess, and Aj is a dialect-form of Tj, 
so that ‘mother-earth’ would seem to be a translation for 
Demeter in accord with etymology and ancient religious 
belief; but modern philology’ pronounces this to be an 
impossible compound, and we have no right to say that 
the name Demeter means mother-earth And if we do not 
know the meaning of Demeter, the case seems desperate with 
such names as Apollo, Artemis and Athene. 

Deprived then of the aid of etymology, the writers of this 
sect have tried to fix the original meaning of the god or 
goddess by an analysis of the various myths attaching to the 
personage. sAnd the result is disheartening enough, and 
might discredit the physical theory. The whole realm of 
nature has been ransacked ; sun, moon and stars, storm-cloud, 
lightning, the blue sky, the dawn, the evening, have each 
in turn been taken as the substauce of this or that divinity. 
and very recently a French writer M. Ploix in an extra- 
ordinarily wrong book has proved that every Greek and 
Latin deity is the twilight. What is most remarkable is that 
the storm-cloud and the blue sky are sometimes found to be 
of equal use in explaining all the myths and all the cult of the 
same personage. 


® Die Griechischen Kulte und Mythen, pp. 19-120. 
» Ahrens, Yor. Dial. p. 80. 
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If we believe that in the background of all the various 
Greek religious personages, who in the clear light of Greek 
religion appeared as ethical ideal figures, there is a physical 
phenomenon, it may be useful to go on trying to find it. 
But though serious arguments may be urged for this 
belief, there are two errors that are often committed in the 
investigation. In the first place the distinction is often 
ignored between the primitive idea and the ideas that were 
in the mind of the Greek worshipper of this or that historical 
epoch : for instance the writer often fails to note that Athene, 
who originally may have been the air, or the storm-cloud, 
or the twilight, was certainly never one of these things, or 
a personification of one, for the Athenian who sacrificed to 
her in any age of which we have distinct record®. The other 
is a serious error in logic: it is often argued that because 
a certain divinity was originally merely an elementary power, 
therefore all the legends and all the attributes of that divinity 
can and should be explained in reference to that element of 
which the god or goddess is the expression. To what quaint 
results this method of reasoning leads we can best gather 
from Roscher’s article in his Ausfiihrliches Lexikon on Athene. 
Athene, according to him, was the thunder-cloud and her origin 
and career are thus explained: she is called Athene Salpinx, 
not because, as a goddess very inventive in the arts, she in- 
vented the trumpet. but because the thunder is loud and the 
trumpet is loud and a poet might call the thunder trumpet- 
voiced. By a parity of reasoning she becomes a goddess of 
war because the thunder is warlike, and she invented the ship 
and the chariot, because the thunder-cloud is often regarded 
as a ship and as a chariot. She also becomes a goddess of 
peace and the arts of life. owing to a very curious metaphor. 
The cloud was described as a woollen fleece: and wool was 
spun; therefore Athene appeared as a spinning-goddess. Now 
spinning implies a certain degree of intellect, therefore the 
spinning-goddess becomes the goddess of wisdom, social, 
political or any other kind; and her whole character is thus 


" Aristoph. Pax 410, 4U1 Queis wey bpiv (rots Geois; Ovopev, rovTowws Be \ZeAqvy 
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deduced. One cannot help feeling the unreality of this, which 
seems the reductio ad absurdum of the physical-allegorical 
theory*. To preserve oneself from this, one may maintain that. 
even if we allow that a physical fact formed the background of 
the personal idea, the intellectual or moral concepts could be 
brought into it without any dependence on that fact, as the 
goddess might become the pre-eminent divinity of a progressive 
race that would connect with her name the various stages of 
their progress. Granted this, it must then be allowed not 
only that the question of origins stands apart from the 
question about the later historical facts, but that the discovery 
of the origin will often throw but little light on these. 

The great merit of the writers of this school is that they 
were the first who attempted by scientific method to bring 
some order into the chaos of mythology. But the more 
recent study of anthropology has contributed much more to 
the explanation of mythology and some part of religion ; its 
pretensions are fewer, its hypotheses more stable and real, and 
its range of comparison wider. In the explanation of Greek 
religion by means of anthropological ideas and methods. 
English research has taken the lead; although there are 
many valuable suggestions tending to the same point of 
view in Mannhardt’s IVald- und Feldkulte; and the article on 
Dionysos in Roscher’s Lexikon is an important contribution 
to this inquiry. Taking Mr. Lang's treatise on A/yth Ritual 
and Religion or Mr. Fraser's Golden Bough as instances of 
recent anthropological work bearing on Greek religion, one 
sees that they deal less with the question of origins, or with 
the primitive thing or the primitive thought out of which and 
by which the Godhead was evolved, than with the question 
of survivals, the inquiry how far a certain part of the ritual 
and mythology of the more developed nations can be explained 


* As an instance of the confusion 
which might be introduced into the 
interpretation of classical texts, by the 
application of the solar theory of myths, 
we might take Paley’s absurd inter- 
pretation of Sophocles’ phrase in the 
Trachiniae (line 831) Kevravpou govia 


vepéda, a poetical description of the 
shirt of Nessus which wrapt Heracles 
in a cloud of deadly smoke. Paley 
explains it as though Sophocles were 
unconsciously repeating the language 
of a lost solar myth. 
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by means of the ritual and mythology of savage or primitive 
society. The assumption is that primitive man spontaneously 
ascribes to his divinities much of his own social habits and 
modes of thought, and that mythology is not merely highly 
figurative conversation about the weather, but like ritual itself 
is often a reflexion of by-gone society and institutions. It is 
ritual that is chiefly the conservative part of religion. And 
in ritual the older and cruder ideas are often held as in 
petrifaction, so that the study of it is often as it were the 
study of unconscious matter, in so far as it deals with facts of 
worship of which the worshipper does not know the meaning 
and which frequently are out of accord with the highest reli- 
gious consciousness of the community. The anthropologist 
does not pretend to do more than supply us with a new 
key for the interpretation of certain parts of mythology and 
ritual, but the results of this new science have been already of 
the greatest value for the student of Greek cults and much 
more may be hoped from it; it has done much to explain the 
strange contradiction that often exists between the ritualistic 
act and the more ideal view about the divinity, and the study 
of a very important chapter in the history of Greck religion, 
the chapter on sacrifice, depends almost wholly on its aid. 

The account of the historical period of Greek religion must 
deal equally with the literature and the monuments; it is 
from the combined testimony of both that we learn what the 
religion was in reality to the people themselves, what were its 
processes of organic growth, what were its transitions from 
lower to higher forms. Both are records, but of unequal 
value. The literature takes precedence of the monuments 
because its testimony begins at an earlicr date. 

The poems of Homer testify to a highly developed 
structure of religious thought, showing us clear-cut personal 
forms of divinities with ethical and spiritual attributes. But 
the contemporary art, standing alone, would suggest that the 
Greeks had hardly arrived at the anthropomorphic stage of 
religion at all, but were still on the lowest level of fetishism. 
This of course only means that poctry attained a power of 
spiritual expression at a far earlier date than did painting or 
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sculpture. But when Greek art was developed it became 
a truer record of the national and popular belief than the 
literature. For the painter and still more the sculptor was 
usually the servant of the state, executing state-commissions ; 
he could not then break away from tradition, but must 
embody in his work the popular view about the divinity, how- 
ever much he might refine and idealize. On the other hand 
the poet or the philosophic writer was far more free. He 
could express the aspirations of the few, could put forth 
religious conceptions such as are found in Pindar and 
Euripides reaching far beyond the range of the popular view. 
But the history of any religion is equally concerned with 
testimony such as this; for it has to deal with the twofold 
question, what was the average meaning of the religion for 
the nation, and what ideal expression did it occasionally 
receive. And the latter question must often be discussed 
before we can sufficiently answer the former. For instance, 
it is not impossible, as may afterwards be shown, that the 
later popular view about Ourania Aphrodite was coloured by 
the Platonic interpretation of the title. 

But the art and the literature were not mere records of 
the religion; they were forces that directly or indirectly 
assisted its growth. It is a saying partially true that Greek 
theology took its shape from Homer*®. His poems were 
doubtless a great moment in that development from a stage 
of religious thought, at which the divinities were amorphous, 
vague in outline and character, lacking ethical quality, to the 
stage of clear and vivid anthropomorphism, of which the 
personal forms are plastic and precise. We need not regard 
Homer as a religious reformer, consciously setting himself to 
refine away the monstrous and primitive clements of the 
religion. The result is still the same; as the fruit of his 

- poetic work and imagination the people inherited a higher 
and clearer religious view. The Greek epic poetry is probably 


* Herodotus ina well-known passage "EAAyat, nal rotor Geotor ras énwvupias 
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the first national expression of the belief that the gods were 
concerned with the general interests of men; and to such 
a belief it was necessary that the gods themselves should 
assume a human aspect, in order that they should act in 
human affairs. We may believe that not only Greek poetry 
but Greek music played a part in this characterization of the 
divinities, this fixing of the types, as a particular mode of 
music, expressive of a certain ethical idea, became appropriate 
to a particular worship*. It was long before Greek art could 
exert such an influence; and the national mind must have 
become habituated to conceive of the divinities in clear 
human outlines before the national art could so express 
them. But when it had attained freedom and _ sufficient 
mastery over form, it probably reacted on the religious 
conception with a power greater and more immediate than 
any that the literature could exercise. It is here a question 
about the sculpture and painting that filled the temples and 
sacred places, and it is clear at once that no other product of 
the Greek imagination could be so public or so popular as 
these; if these then in any way transformed or refincd Greek 
religion, the people in general would be reached by the 
change, and would be the less inclined to challenge it or 
view it with suspicion, because the sculptor and the painter 
in any public commission worked always within the lines of 
the popular creed. I may afterwards note some special 
instances in which their work can be proved to have 
ameliorated or in some way modificd the current religion ; 
it is enough to say here that their refining influence appears 
in their choice of subject-matter, and as a result of a certain 
tendency of style. It appears in the former, inasmuch as 
the gross and barbarous elements in the myths and lower 
folklore intrude themselves but rarely even into vase-paint- 
ing, the lowest of all the Greek arts of design. and scarcely 
at all into monumental sculpture and painting. These dealt 


© Athen. 14. 626 mapd pdvos Ap-  Gevis tyretar, The vopos cpio was 
ndow of maides te vaniwy eigovrat xara = proper to Athena and Ares, Plut. a 
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with the highest forms of the Olympian religion, which were 
free from obscenity and almost free from superstitious and 
obscure mysticism. Also the mere formal development of 
style, though guided perhaps by an artistic rather than 
a conscious religious instinct, yet reacted on the religious 
feeling. The long continued schooling throughout the 
archaic and transitional periods had won for the perfected 
Greek sculpture of the fifth century its two primary 
qualities, its disciplined and ideal treatment of forms and 
its earnestness of ethical expression, the two qualities con- 
noted by the Greek term oeurdrys. Such a style, avoiding 
mere naturalism and emotional exaggeration, was supremely 
fitted for the creation of religious types; and working upon 
these, it made the personages of the Greek polytheism more 
human and more real for the imagination, more ideal in form 
and ethical content. <\nd it was truly said of the masterpiece 
of Pheidias, that it added something to the received religion. 
and that no man could conceive of Zeus otherwise than as 
this sculptor showed him. 

Taking then the monuments and the literature both as 
records and as formative influences in Greek religion, | 
wish to note the chief facts in the worship of each divinity, 
to distinguish when possible between the carlier and later 
stages, to mention the leading local cults and to give the 
general Pan-hellenic conception when such exists, taking 
account only of such myths as throw light on the religious 
idea, and finally to describe the main characteristic repre- 
sentations of each divinity in the monuments. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ANICONIC AGE. 


THE Homeric poems, as has been said, present us with 
a group of divinities not at all regarded as personifications of 
the various forces and spheres of nature, but as real personages 
humanly conceived with distinct form and independent action. 
We have no clear trace in the literature legend and cults of 
Greece of that earlier stage which is often supposed to precede 
polytheism in the cycle of religious development, a stage of 
polydaemonism when the objects of worship are vague com- 
panies of ‘numina’ nameless and formless. There is no 
evidence of this, as regards Greek religion, in the statement of 
Herodotus that the Pelasgians attached no names to their 
divinities, for Herodotus is in the first place defending an 
unscientific thesis that most of the Greek divinitics derived 
their names from Egypt, and may be only referring to the 
primitive custom of avoiding the name of the divinity in 
ritual Nor are Hesiod’s lines, that speak of the thirty 
thousand daemones of Zeus, the ‘watchers of mortal men, 
any proof that Greek religion had passed through that earlier 
stage; for Hesiod is often perfectly free in the creation of such 
unseen moral agencies, or if there is some popular belicf 
underlying this conception, it is that which was attached to 
hero-worship; but however old this may be it cannot be 
proved to be prior in the history of Greek religion to the 
higher cult. At the very threshold, then, of Greek history, 
the religion is already clearly anthropomorphic ; the ordinary 
Greek of the Homeric period did not imagine his God 


* Herod. 2, 52 vide Maury, Histoire des religions de la Gréce antique, sub init, 
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under the form of a beast but under the form of a man*. 
He did not, however, as yet represent him in this form either 
in marble or wood, as a general rule. It is important to note 
that we have no express reference in Homer to any statue or 
idol in human shape, excepting the allusion to the idol of 
Athene Polias in Troy”. As to the reality of this there can 
be no doubt, for Homer tells us how the women bore the 
peplos in procession to the citadel to lay it on the knees of 
the goddess. She must. therefore, have becn represented as 
seated, and with lower parts of human shape, and if the words 
in line 311, dvéveve 3 TMaddas ’AGi1y, refer to the image itself, 
then the head also was of human semblance. We note also 
that temple-building, another sign of the anthropomorphic 
conception, is abundantly proved to have been known to 
Homer's age by Homeric passages. We hear of this very 
temple of Athcene on the acropolis of Troy, fitted with doors 
and bolts, and the Adivos odds of Apollo at Delphi. But on 
the whole the poems of Homer supply us with sufficient 
evidence that the worship of his age was still aniconic ; and of 
this we have abundant positive evidence from other sources. 
Botticher in his Bazmcultus® has collected the proofs, that 
among the objects which had no human semblance. but served 
as dydApara. or emblems of the divinity, the tree takes a very 
prominent place in many nations’ ritual. But we find in the 
earliest period of Greek religion of which we have any record 
that it is never the tree itself which is worshipped, simply in 
its own right, but the tree is revarded as the shrine of the 
divinity that houses within it; thus we may explain the epithets 
evoerdpos of Zeus}, and the legend of Helene Dendritis *. 
Nor is it the tree as such that is the dyadya, but the stock or 
carved trunk, that is, the tree artificially wrought upon in 
some rude way. The dyadpa of Aphrodite dedicated by 
Pelops was wrought out of a fresh verdant myrtle tree7. At 
Samos a board was the emblem of Hera>: two wooden stocks 
joined together by a cross-picce was the sign of the Twin- 
brethren at Sparta™, and a wooden column encircled with ivy 


* Vide Note at the end of the chapter. * Vide especially the chapter entitled 
> 72. 6. 300. Cmriss des Hellenischen Baumeultus. 
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was consecrated to Dionysus at Thebes!®. But more com- 
monly the sacred aniconic object is the stone, sometimes in its 
natural state, untouched by any art. as the Ai@os dpyds of the 
Thespian Eros”; but still more usually it is the wrought stone 
that fulfils the religious purpose. Thus Apollon Aguieus was 
represented by a cone-shaped column *!, and Pausanias speaks 
of an Artemis Patroa ‘ fashioned like a pillar’. And from 
the fragment of the Phoronis mentioned by Clemens '*, we 
Iearn that the ancient emblem of Hera at Argos was a tall 
column. Other instances will be noted later. 

Now it is important to see that the view prevalent in the 
earliest historic period of Greece about these Aniconic objects 
is more advanced than the view of primitive fetishism ; for 
they seem never, except in a few isolated instances, to have 
been revered by the Greeks as objects of independent 
efficacy, of nameless divine power, producing, if properly dealt 
with, miraculous effect. This may have been their aboriginal 
character, but they came to be adopted by the higher poly- 
theism, and, when it was no longer understood why the 
stone in itself should be sacred, legends are invented attaching 
it to this or that divinity of the local cult *".. Thus the Omphalos 
at Delphi becomes the stone of Hestia, and another sacred 
stone was holy because it was that which Saturn swallowed. 
Lastly, these objects are usually not regarded as the actual 
divinity but as the sign of his presence; although in the 
Arcadian worship of Zeus Kazzoéras, which will be noticed 
below, the stone appears to have been named as if it were the 
god himself. 
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NOTE. 


The statement in the text would have to be modified if we supposed 
that the epithet Boams of Hera and yAavxams of Athene meant in 
Homer ‘ cow-faced’ and ‘owl-faced,’ and that the goddesses were ever 
conceived by him as having the face ofa cow or the face of anowl. Now, 
certainly Boadms ought to mean cow-faced, rather than ox-eyed, on the 
analogy of ravpemds, an epithet of wine in Jom (fr. 9, Bergk), and of 
Dionysos Orphic. Hymn 29. 4,and dy more usually means face than eye 
in Homer. A cow-faced Hera may have been a form indigenous in 
Greece or imported from Egypt, and need not be explained by any 
reference to a worship of the moon. But Schliemann’s archaeological 
evidence is inconclusive: he gives on Plates A, B, C, D of Mycenae and 
Tiryns reproductions of terra-cotta figures and cows-heads, and he 
thinks he has found females with cows-horns protruding at the side of 
their breasts, and he calls these images of Hera Bo@ms; but, as the writer 
of the article on Hera in Roscher’s Zexécon remarks, these terra-cotta 
figures may simply denote offerings taking the place of real cow-sacrifices 
(cf. images of little pigs to Demeter); and the horns at the sides of the 
female images are merely crude representations of arms. And Homer 
also applies the epithet to mortals, to a handmaid of Helen (//. 3. 144), 
to Phylomedusa wife of Areithoos (Od. 7. 10), and to one of the Nymphs 
of Thetis (cf. the name of the Oceanid in Hesiod, 7heog. 355 Touro 
Booms). Now there is no reason why it should not mean the same in 
all these cases. But in what possible not uncomplimentary sense could 
women be called cow-faced? Either this original meaning had been 
forgotten, and Homer applies it to Hera mechanically from mere tradition, 
and thence it becomes a term of meaningless praise for mortal women 
because properly an epithet of a goddess, or it means for Homer ox-eyed, 
with large lustrous eyes. Ineither case then Homer does not consciously 
conceive of Hera as cow-faced. TAaveoms stands on a different footing, 
for it need only mean ‘ bright-faced,’ and Schliemann’s ‘ owl-eyed ’ or ‘ owl- 
faced’ idols at Hissarlik are not owl-faced at all. 
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® Max. Tyr. Dress. 8. 1 yewpyot Aidvucoy Tiw@ow, martes ev dpxdro 
airodves mpépvor, 

© Paus. 2. 9, 6 pera rd ’Apdrov np@ov ~are Zeds MetAixeos Kai “Aprepts 
dvopafopévy Tlarpaa, abv réxvn memoinpéva oddemid, mupapide dé 6 MetAixtos, 
9 O€ Kiovi €orw eixagpery. 

Mev] 

Td. 9.24, 3 év ‘Yarr@ vads éorw ‘Hpakdéous .. . dvros odxt dydApates 
abv réxvn, AiBov dé dpyod Kara rd apxaiov. 

? Id. 9. 27, 1 Oewv 8¢ of Ccomeis tiwdow “Epwra pddora &€ dpxis, 
kai odhuaw dyadpa mradatdératdy éatw dpyds débos. ’ 

ryaAp. Py’ 


™ Id. 9. 38, 1, at Orchomenos in Boeotia, ras pév 8) wérpas (dydApara 
Xapirwy) oéBovol re pddtora kat TO ‘“Ereoxhei adras receiv éx Tod ovpavoi’ 


2 
ghaciv. 
4 Td. 2. 31, 4 tov 8€ umpoobev rod vaot dior Kadovpevov bé iepdv etvus 
Acyouow ep? ob more avdpes Tporknviay evvéa Opéoryy exdOnpav. 
® Tertullian, Afo/og. 16 Quantd distinguitur a crucis stipite Pallas 
Attica et Ceres Raria quae sine effigie rudi palo et informi ligno 
prostant. 


1 Clem. Alex. S/romat. p. 418 P. mpiv yotv dxpiBaOjvar ras rev 
dyadpdrow oxéoets xivvas iotdvres of madaoi EoeBov .. . ypaer yoo 6 ri 
Popwrida nojcas, 

KaddrOén xderdovxos ’OAvpmiadus Bacwdreins 
"Hpns ’Apyeins } oréupact Kat dvedvowe 
mpern exdopnoey wept kiova pakxpoy dvagons. 
26, : Evpunidys ev ’Avtidny now 
évdov b€ Eardpors Bouxcdoy 


a , 7 
Kopavra Kiso@ atvAdv Eviov Oeov, 


Plutarch, De Frat, Amor. ad init. ra rata rev Avocxotpay apdptpara 
of Srapriara Soxava kadovow Eure d€ duo Eda mapddAnAa bvai mrayiots ére- 
(evypeva. 
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1% Athen. p. 614 (quoting from the Delras of Semos) épyera. .. 
els Andov , .. #AGe Kai eis 1d Anraov .. . av S€ abrd (rb Gyadpa) EvAwoy 
dpophpov rapadoéas éeyeAacev, 

19 Paus. 10. 24, 6 Aibos éoriy ob péyas’ TovToU Kai @datov Sonpépat Kara- 
xéover, Kai Kata éoprny éxdatny épia émiriOact Ta dpyd. 

°° Damase. vita Tsid. (Bibi, Graec. Script, Didot p. 137) rév Bardday 
Gov GA dvaxeicbar eG Kpdv@ Aci “HAi@ kal rois GAAors. 

2 Harpocrat, s. 0, "Ayuids, ’Ayuieds 8€ dort xlav els d€0 Anyor, dy ioraor 


Tpo tev Oupav ious S€ eivai Pacw atrovs "AmvAr@vos. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ICONIC AGE. 


IT is important for the history of Greek cult to consider 
the question when the object first became iconic, or when the 
process of art had advanced so far as to make idolatry possible. 
The wooden cixéy is at least as early as Homer's period; and 
while a certain artistic record begins from the latter half of 
the seventh century, the works of Daedalus belong to the 
prehistoric age, and may roughly be assigned to the ninth 
century. But according to tradition, the wooden idols 
attributed to Daedalus were not the most primitive in form. 
We may go then still further back for the beginnings of 
iconism in Greek worship. 

The uncouth human-shaped idols found on the ruins of 
Troy and Mycenae give us no clue for the present question. 
since we do not know their date even approximately, and we do| 
not know whether in the remotest degree they were Greek in 
origin; the most developed is almost certainly Babylonian. 
‘The iconic impulse probably came from the East, for from 
the tenth century onwards the fame of the carved idols of 
Egypt and Assyria must have been spreading through the 
Greck world; the impulse may have come thence, but not the 
prevalent form, as I have elsewhere tricd to show®, though 
certain special types can be traced to an Oriental model. 

Much of the idol-work of Egypt and Assyria was therio- 
morphic—whereas the earliest image under which the Greek 
divinity proper was figured was the image of man. The 
instances to the contrary that may be quoted are of insufficient 


8 Archaeol. Review, November 1888, p. 167. 
C2 
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weight to disprove this, for we know nothing certain about 
any monument that showed Hera as cow-headed, or Athene 
as owl-eyed ; the bull-headed Dionysos-Zagreus is compara- 
tively late—or is at all events not the carliest conception of 
Dionysos. We have a doubtful record in Pausanias of 
a horse-headed Demeter at Phigaleia. the existence of this 
strangely-shaped idol being only attested by vague popular 
tradition; and lastly a more certain account of the idol of 
Eurynome near Phigaleia, a mysterious goddess who was 
probably a primitive form of Artemis, and who was represented 
half-woman, half-fish. If we assume this to be a genuinely 

- Hellenic divinity, this representation is the only real exception 
to the principle just mentioned. 

At the earliest stage of iconism, of which literature or monu- 
ments have left record, we find the form of the god darkly 
emerging from the inorganic block, the Aides geoTds, but the 
features of this embryo form are human. 

It concerns the history of the people’s religion to know in 
what way the image was regarded. Was it regarded merely as 
a symbol bringing home to the senses the invisible and remote 
divinity? Probably this was never the popular view, nor was it 
the original. We may believe that for the carly and uncultivated 
Greek, as for all less advanced peoples, ‘the nature and power of 
the divinity were there in the image®.’ It is hard indeed to find 
any passage that establishes the exact identity of the deity and 
the image in ancient belief, but many show the view that the 
statue was in the most intimate sense the shrine or the éos of 
the divinity, and often animated by its presence. The statue 
of Hera turned aside when the blood of the Sybarites was 
shed at her altar’; and Iphigenia in Euripides’ play declares 
that the idol of Artemis showed the same aversion when the 


* Lenormant, A ntiguitdés dela Troade, 
p- 21-23. Schliemann’s Jios, p. 288. 
Schomann’s Griechische Alterthumer, 
2. pp. 174-175. 

» The view of Milchhofer (Anfange d. 
Kunst in Griechenl. pp. 60-62), that this 
Demeter is identical with a horse-headed 


Gorgon that appears on early vases, 
will be discussed in the chapter on 
Demeter. 

¢ De La _ Saussay’s 
schichte, vol. 1. p. 34. 

4 Athenae. p. 521. 
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matricide Orestes drew near *, and when the suppliants were 
dragged away to slaughter from the feet of the Palladion of 
Siris, the goddess closed her eyes. The practice of chaining 
statues to prevent them abandoning their votaries illustrates 
the same conception. 

On the other hand, Greek literature is not wanting in 
passages that protest against the prevailing image-worship. 
The unreasonableness of prayer offered to idols was noted 
by Heraclitus’. Antisthenes of the Socratic School? declared 
that the image could teach nothing of the true nature of God, 
and Zeno? went so far as to deny the propriety of statues 
and temples alike. Even Menander* seriously combats the 
belief that the divinity can be propitiated by image or sacrifice. 
Thus the great idea expressed by the Hebrew prophets and 
by the teaching of the earliest Christian Church had revealed 
itself also to the more advanced among the Greeks. But here 
it remained the idea of a few thinkers, and it developed no 
tendency towards iconoclasm in Greek religion. Down to the 
last days of paganism the image retained its hold over the 
people’s mind, and expressed for them more immediately than 
could be expressed in any other way all that they felt and 
believed about the nature of the divinity. 


= Iph Taur. 1163. > Strabo, p. 264. 
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CHAPTER III. 
CRONOS. 


IT is generally believed that the worship of Zeus was 
primeval among the Hellenes, their ancestors bringing it 
from a common Aryan centre, and that in the popular 
religion no organized system of divinities existed prior to 
the Olympian. Stated thus, this belief is reasonable, and yet 
we must take notice of cults that were perhaps pre-Hellenic, 
or at least belonged to an earlier period than the developed 
‘Olympian’ religion and survived long in certain localities by 
the side of this. We have to account for the prevalent 
legends concerning Cronos with his Titan dynasty and the 
Titanomachia which overthrew them. The question of origins 
must here be glanced at, for on the answers will depend 
whether we shall consider Cronos as a real personage in 
tradition and worship. Welcker*, who maintains that Zeus 
is the starting-point of Greek religion, explains away Cronos 
very ingeniously: he arose from a misunderstanding of an 
epithet of Zeus—Kporidns or Kporiwr: this meant originally 
the Son of Time, a figurative way of naming the ‘ Eternal’ 
or ‘the Ancient of Days. Ata pre-Homeric period this was 
misinterpreted and understood as a son of Cronos, a mcre 
nominis umbra. This theory, though accepted by some later 
writers, was born of false philology, a misleading theological 
bias, and an ignorance of what is really primitive in ancient 
religion. It is strange, as Mr. Lang has pointed out, that to 
this shadow should attach the most concrete and carnal 
myths in the whole of Greek mythology—myths that speak 


8 Griechische Gotterlehie, 1, p. 140. 
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of a savage stage of thought, while the conception of the 
Eternal or the Ancient of Days belongs to a high range of 
metaphysic and religion. But the fatal obstacle is that Kpévos 
is thus made equivalent to Xpévos,—an impossible philological 
equation. The Greeks for the most part kept clear of the 
pitfall® into which Welcker and later writers have fallen, nor 
was the personification of time ever popular or ever received 
into the religion. 

Another explanation of Cronos is also based on false 
philology. He has been regarded” as identical with Helios, 
or as a kind of double of Zeus-Helios, and his name has been 
derived from xpairw in the sense of ‘ripen. But the laws of 
vowel-change forbid the derivation, and xpafrw is not used in 
the sense of ‘ripen, nor is there any proof at all that in the 
early religion he is identical with Helios °, or is the double of 
Zeus. There is yet another theory that saves the primitive 
Greek religious world from the presence of Cronos—the 
theory maintained by Bottiger in his A wzst-MJythologie %, 
that Cronos is simply the Phoenician god Moloch, the 
devourer of infants, who gradually fades away westward 
before the light of the rising Hellenic religion. Now the 
Greeks themselves must have found a strong likeness between 
the rites or characrer of Cronos and Moloch, for they 
identified the two gods. But they also identified Cronos 
with other Semitic, and even, as it seems, with Celtic divini- 
ties 19-1315, And there is no proof or probable evidence 
that the Phoenicians brought this religion to Elis, where the 
god was worshipped on Mount Cronion, or to Athens, where 
we hear of a temple of Rhea and Cronos and the feast of 
Cronia; and it is merely begging the question to say that 


* Aristotle, de A/undo, 7 Kpdvov 8 mais 
kai xpdvou Aéyerai, seems to have been 
the first who brought the two words 
together. Eurip. Heracl. goo shows an 
uncertain reading. 

> Mayer, Die Giganten und Titanen, 
p- 71: in his later article on Kronos in 
Roscher's Zexikon he regards this deri- 
vation as doubtful. 


© His connexion with Helios is only 
attested by late and doubtful evidence; 
vide Ref. 8a. Such legends as the swal- 
lowing of the stone and the frequent 
consecration of meteoric stones to him 
cannot be made to support any solar 
theory about him. 

@ Vol. 1, pp. 221-222. 
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because the rites were sometimes savage and bloody, there- 
fore they were not indigenous in Greece. Besides, how did 
Zeus come to be considered the son of Moloch, and how did 
Moloch turn into an apparently mild divinity to whom was 
consecrated a festival that seems to have been a harvest-feast 
where masters and slaves rejoiced together? At least the 
theory that Cronos was Phoenician leaves much to be 
explained. Whether originally native or originally borrowed. 
the legend and character of Cronos have a flavour of very old 
religion. The Hesiodic theogony shows a certain speculative 
system but it reflects many genuine and primitive ideas; for 
instance, Cronos and Zeus, who are the heads of their dynas- 
ties, are both the youngest sons ; and this must be more than 
the caprice of the poet; it is probably a reminiscence of 
‘Jiingstenrecht,’ a practice that had vanished from Greek 
institutions, and seems alien to the moral sense of Homer. 
who holds strongly that the Erinys supports the eldest son, and 
that therefore Poseidon must yield to Zcus the eldest-born. 
Again, we have the legends of Cronos savouring of human 
sacrifice and savage morality, and we have no right at once 
to conclude that these are Oriental or foreign, since human 
sacrifice was an institution of the early Greeks, as of most 
Aryan tribes, and traces of it survived down to a late period 
of Greek history. Then we find him asa scarcely remembered 
harvest-god, from whom the Attic feast of Kpéria*, a harvest- 
feast held in July”, is named ; lastly, we have the story of his 
overthrow by Zeus, and scant honour is paid him in historic 
Greece. These facts would be unique and inexplicable if 
Kpévos were an abstraction, a mere personification. They 
can be best explained if we suppose him to be one of the 
figures of a lost and defeated religion; if the myth of the 
Titanomachy, which has absolutely no meaning as a naturc- 


® Buttmann (W/ythologus, ii. p. 34 have no other evidence, nor any other 
supposes that the Cronia was not probable explanation of the name of 
originally a feast consecrated to Cronos, the feast. 
but that the god in some way grew > There is no sufficient reason for 
out of the feast; but the Scholiast on Mommsen’s view that the Cronia was 
Demosthenes says that the feast was in _ originally a spring-festival (Heortologie, 
honour of Cronos and Rhea, and we _ p. 79). 
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myth, that is, as a myth of thunder and lightning and earth- 
quakes and volcanoes 4, is regarded as a vague record of the 
struggle of religions in the Greek world. This is undoubtedly 
part of the meaning of such myths as those concerning the 
sufferings of Dionysos, the hostility and the reconciliation of 
Apollo and Asclepios, the contest between Apollo and 
Heracles for the Delphic tripod, and the strange legend of 
the wrestling-match between Zeus and Cronos at Olympia. 
One chief argument in favour of this view about the 
Titanomachy can be drawn from the myths concerning 
Themis, Prometheus and Briareus-Aegaeon. In the actual 
contest between the powers of Cronos and Zeus, these take 
a part favourable to the Olympians; and each of these 
personages was still honoured with cults in later periods of 
Greek history; Themis at Delphi, where her worship and 
oracular power preceded Apollo’s, Prometheus at Athens, 
and Aegaeon at Euboea®. Now the myth that accounted 
for the disappearance of an older religion would naturally 
account for the survival in cult of some of the older cycle 
of deities by conceiving them as having acted against their 
own order, and as friends of the new dynasty. And when 
one traces the application of the word Titan, one finds 
the word as vague as the ethnic name ‘Pelasgoi, and as 
the one denotes nothing more than the pre-historic people, 


* The part played by Briareus-Aegaeon 
is inconsistent with Preller’s interpreta- 
tion of the Titanomachy as a contest 
between the benign and destructive 
forces of nature, a light and storm- 
struygle; and many of the Titanic names 
are derived from roots denoting light 
or brightness. 

> Vide Ref. 1: this explanation of the 
legend has already been given by Prof, 
Robert in the new edition of Preller’s 
Griechische Mythologie, 1. p. 53, note 
2, sub fin. The view put forward in 
the text is more or less the same as 
was propounded by Leontiew in Arch. 
Anteiger, 1851, ‘ De Jovis apud Graecos 
cultu’: and is not inconsistent with the 


supposition that sometimes the Titan- 
name is only an older cult-name of an 
Olympian deity: vide M. Mayer, Die 
Giganten und Titanen. 

© Solinus, 11, 16 Titanas in ea (Eu- 
boea) antiquissime regnasse ostendunt 
ritus relinonum. Lriareo enim rem 
divinam Carystii faciunt, sicut Aegaeoni 
Chalcidenses: nam omnis fere Euboea 
Titanum fuit regnum. Dr. Mayer 
supposes Briareus-Aegacon to be an 
older cult-title of Poseidon: but it 
appears more probable that Poseidon 
took the title occasionally of this older 
Euboean sea-giant: vide Callimach. 
Frag. 106, 
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the other may be taken as a vague term for the pre-historic 
god 4, 

Lastly, the slaves have certain privileges at the feast of 
Cronos: now the analogy of the pre-Hellenic Paliki-worship 
in Sicily and the privileges of the slaves that this cult 
guaranteed them, may explain this. The dispossessed god 
becomes often the god of slaves, or at least the slave, being 
frequently the aboriginal man, claims and is allowed his pro- 
tection’. The violence of the struggle between Zeus and 
Cronos may then be the religious counterpart of the struggles 
between the men of the religion of Zeus and the men of the 
older cults. Then Zeus having succeeded to Cronos’ supre- 
macy becomes his son, perhaps by the same sort of fiction 
as that which made Dionysos, the Thrakian-Phrygian god, 
the son of Zeus, or Asclepios the son of Apollo. This 
hypothesis in no way disturbs the cardinal belief of Aryan 
philology, that all the Aryan tribes worshipped a sky-god of 
cognate name to Zeus; for the evidence only seems to make 
probable the prehistoric existence in Greece of the worship 
of a leading god called Cronos. That the worshippers were 
primitive Greeks or Aryans we need not say. What sort of 
god he was we may partly gather from the legends; the 
stories about him swallowing his children, and mutilating his 
father Ouranos, whatever their cosmic meaning or physical 
symbolism may be, arose certainly from very low depths of 
the mythopoeic fancy, and Mr. Lang aptly compares certain 
Maori stories about the separation of Heaven and Earth*. 
As regards the ceremonies connected with his worship we 
know very little indeed. We are told that at Olympia! 
certain priests called Basilae sacrificed once a year to Cronos 
on the hill named after him at the spring equinox. At Athens 


4 Dr. Mayer’s view that Titan is the 
singular name of a ‘ Haupt-gottheit’ 
appears to lack support: the name is 
found rather as an appellative of many 
divine persons. 

b Athenaeus, p. 639, quotes similar 
instances of the privileges of slaves at 
other festivals: at the Hermaea in 


Crete, at the feast of Poseidon at Troe- 
zen, and the Thessalian festival of Zcus 
called Pelonia. The explanation sug- 
gested in the teat would not so naturally 
apply to these. 

© Custom and Myth, p. 45, ‘The myth 
of Cronos.” 
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a sacrificial cake was offered to him in the spring, on the 
fifteenth of Elaphebolion, but the feast of Cronia fell in the 
middle of the summer, and was regarded by Philochorus as 
a harvest-festival of ancient institution at which masters and 
slaves feasted together? 8. The Roman poet, Accius, may 
be exaggerating when he speaks of the wide-spread pre- 
valence of this festival in Greece; we hear of it only at 
Athens, Rhodes*, and Thebes®, and at the last city of 
a musical contest that accompanied it. At Rhodes, if the 
Rhodian month Metageitnion corresponded to the Attic, it 
was a summer-festival, and it was about the same time of 
the year that offerings were made to Cronos at Cyrene* 
according to Macrobius, when the worshippers crowned 
themselves with fresh figs and honoured Cronos as another 
Aristaeus, as the god who taught men the use of honey 
and fruits. So far all this appears to be harmless ritual 
proper to a divinity of vegetation, such as the later Diony- 
sos, and the sickle, the ancient emblem of Cronos, would 
thus be most naturally explained. The darker aspect 
of the worship, the practice of human sacrifice, is scarcely 
attested by any trustworthy record concerning any Greek 
community except Rhodes; but is an inference legitimately 
drawn from legend and from indirect evidence. The Greek 
authors of the earlier period who mention it regard it 
as a barbaric institution '°~ ; but if there were no 
ancient tradition connecting it with the Hellenic or Hel- 
lenized god, it would be impossible to explain why he should 
be so constantly identified with a Semitic and Celtic god to 
whom the cruel sacrifice was paid. And we have a detailed 
account given by Plutarch and Diodorus of the Carthaginian 
offering of children to Moloch, who was often regarded as 
Cronos*. The bronze idol stood with his arms extended and 
his hands sloping downwards, so that the infant placed upon 
them slipped off and fell into a pit full of fire that was placed 
beneath, and its wails were drowned with the noise of drums. 
This ghastly rite certainly travelled to Crete, where the 


* E.g. by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 1. 38, Augustine, de Civ. Dei, 7. 19: vide 
Ref. 14. 
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myth of the brazen giant, Talus, who clasped strangers to 
his breast and sprang with them into a pit of fire, attests the 
worship of the Semitic god*. Now the only recorded worship 
of Cronos, in any Greek community, where human life was 
devoted, was the Rhodian, and the ritual of this bore no 
resemblance to the Phoenician if we may trust Porphyry®: 
a criminal who had been condemned to death was led outside 
the gates at the feast of Cronia and having been stupefied 
with wine was sacrificed by the shrine of Artemis Aristobule?. 
There is no reason to suppose that there was here any 
borrowing from Semitic religion. The statement of Philo 
that Cronos offered his only-begotten son as a burnt-sacrifice 
to his father 17 can hardly be taken as a record of a genuinely 
Hellenic religious idea, but we find the tradition of child- 
sacrifice in the Cretan story about the Curetes!®, and, as 
the Cretan myth of the child-Zeus and the mother Rhea 
points to Phrygia, so we find both in Crete and Phrygia 
traces of the worship of Cronos under the name Acrisius *, 
and in the latter country also vivid reminiscence of human 
sacrifice in the stories concerning Lityerses the harvest-god. 
Possibly the sacrifice of Pelops is a Phrygian myth of the 
same origin * 

If Cronos was originally a divinity of vegetation, as seems 
most probable, a primitive people might have frequently con- 
secrated the human victim to him as to other deities of the 
same nature, and the fairly numerous examples of the belief 
that the horse was the embodiment of the corn-spirit might 
possibly explain the stories of his transformation into a horse, 
and the Illyrian custom of sacrificing this animal to the god 4. 

As an earth divinity we might also expect to find him con- 
nected with the lower world and with the rites paid to the 


® Vide Mayer, Roscher’s Lexthon, p- 
1505. 

b Mayer, 76. p. 1509, gives a wrong 
account of this ntual, confusing 1t with 
the Cyprian sacrifice to Agraulos. 

© The association of Pelops with 
Cronos is doubtful; when Pindar, O2. 
3. 41, calls Pelops ‘Kpévos, he need 


not mean the ‘son,’ a» Maycr supposes, 
but only ‘the descendant? of Cronos. 
Both Pelops and Cronos appear on 
coins of Himera, but there is no proved 
connexion between them there; Head. 
flist. Num. p. 127. 

4 Ref. 21: Fiaser, Golden Bough, 
yol. 2, pp. 24-26, 
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dead ; and the legend of his ruling over the isles of the blest 
and the departed heroes may be derived from this connexion 
of ideas. But it did not receive any expression in cult, so far 
as we know; we are told by Pausanias that the worshipper 
who descended into the grave of Trophonius at Lebadea, first 
made sacrifice to Cronos as to other divinities, but the con- 
text does not make the reason clear*. The attempt made 
to associate the worship of the dead at Athens and the Feast 
of Pitchers in the Anthesteria with an ancient cult of Cronos 
has been unsuccessful # ; nor is there much better evidence for 
the conception of Cronos as a dream-god, who slept a pro- 
phetic sleep below the earth; the only direct record of 
any such cult of him is the line of Lycophron, a doubtful 
authority. who speaks of ‘the altar of the prophctic Cronos’ 
at Aulis“*. A glimpse of the early chthonian character 
of the god is perhaps afforded us by the record of his sepul- 
chres in Sicily, where the idca of the entombed divinity 
appears to have prevailed®. We find the same concep- 
tion in the worship of Dionysos; it may arise from the 
singular ritual of the god, who is slain in sacrifice. or from 
a natural belief about the god of vegetation who dies with the 
fall of the year. Such a divinity does Cronos appear to have 
been, when we review the scanty facts concerning his cult 
which have been put together, and which on the whole are all 
we can glean at present after rejecting much that is late and 
spurious in the record. 

Much remains still to be explained. The worship of Cronos 
must have been far more widely diffused throughout the 
primitive land of Greece than the records attest; else we 
could hardly explain how the affiliation of the primeval Aryan 
Zeus to this strange dispossessed god came to be an idea so 
widely prevalent among the Hellenic people before the time 
of Homer. Where and how this fusion took place has never 
been satisfactorily discussed. Some of the facts might justify 
the hypothesis that the figure of Cronos was originally Phry- 
gian-Cretan ; and that the idea of the affiliation of Zeus and 


* Vide Mommsen, /eortologie, p. 20 note and 22, 80; and Mayer in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, pp. 1517-1518. 
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of the fall of Cronos arose in that island and spread thence 
over Greece; at Athens, at least where the worship of Cronos 
is recorded, the prehistoric connexion with Crete is attested 
by many legends and cults, and recent discoveries prove the 
same of Olympia. The wide prevalence of the worship in 
Sicily® may be partly accounted for by the confusion of 
Cronos with the Carthaginian god. 

It seems then that at the outset of the history of Greek 
religion we must note, as an historic fact, the traces of earlier 
cults than those of the recognized Olympian cycle; some of 
which survive and take a subordinate place in Hellenic 
religion, 

The representation of Cronos on monuments is not a ques- 
tion of great interest for Greek archaeology proper; for the 
monuments are mostly late that deal with him *, and there is 
no orderly development of his type, and his form possesses 
no spiritual or ethical interest at all, having been handled by 
no great sculptor. He appears to have been sometimes 
depicted as white-haired or bald. and a dark and sombre 
character, with traits partly of Zeus, partly of Hades, 
often attaches to him on relicfs and vases. The veil about 
his head and the sickle or pruning-hook in his hand are 
the attributes by which we can generally discover him. 
Neither the cults nor the monuments recognize that aspect 
of him familiar in poetry, as the god of the golden age. 


® The most interesting example of coin of Himera: Head, //zst. Num. p. 
earlier representations is the fifthcentury 127; Roscher, Lexshon, p. 1553, fig. 3. 
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’ Elis, at Olympia: Paus. 6. 20, 1 émi rot dpous (rod Kpoviov) 7H xopudy 
’ ¢ ’ ’ ~y 7? any , oe) np Y , 
Gvovaw oi Bagihar kaduvpevot 76 Kpdvo xara tonpeptay Thy ev TO fps EXapip 
prvi mapa “Hdeias, Ib. 8. 2, 2 6 b€ dyav 6 ‘OAupmends, éxavdyovor yap 
We SR Fale aS aaa , , SA aoe - 
dn adrov €s Ta avatépw Tod avOpamav yévous, Kpdvoy kai Ata adrdOe madaicat 


Aéyovres. 


* Athens: Paus. 1. 18, 7 (in the peribolos of the temple of Zeus 
Olympius) gorw dpyaia . . . Zets xadxots xai vads Kpdvov kal ‘Péas. 
Demosth. x. Tysoxp. p. 708 dadexary (rod ‘ExaropBadvos pnvos) ... Kal Tair’ 
dvtwy Kpoviay kai da tabr’ ddeuevns Tis Bovdgs, Vide R. 20. 


* Delphi: Paus. ro. 24, 6 ére dé xai dda és adrov doOjvar Kpdvo tov 
AiBov dvi madés. Cf. R. 19, ch. 1. 


* Lebadea: Paus. 9. 39, 3 Ovet 6 kariay (into the cave of Trophonius) 
"AmédA@vt Te Kal Kpdve kai Aci émixAnow Baoiret Kai "Hpa re Huidyn. 


* Thebes: pseudo-Plutarch, Vita Hom. (Westermann, p. 23) od muddy 
dé xpdvov mew els OABus emi ta Kpdmar dydv 8 obros dyerat map’ abrois 
povarkds. 

* Rhodes: Porph. de Adst. 2. 54 vero yap kat év ‘Pédo pri 
Merayerrman ery iotapévou avOperos tH Kpdve’ & 89 emi moAD KpdTnoay 
Gos pereBrnOn’ eva yap tev éxt Oavatw Snpooia Katakpidévt@v peypt pev tov 
Kpovioy ouveixov, evordans S€ rhs éoprijs mpoayaydvres tov dvOpwrov tka muAav 
.». oov toricavtes Expatroy. 

* Cyrene: Macr. Sa/. 1. 7, 25 Cyrenenses etiam, cum rem divinam 
ei (Saturno) faciunt, ficis recentibus coronantur placentasque mutuo 
missitant mellis et fructuum repertorem Saturnum aestimantes. 


* Alexandria: Macr. Saf, 1. 7, 14-15 tyrannide Ptolemaeorum 
pressi (Aegyptii) hos quoque deos (Saturnum et Serapim) in cultum 
Alexandrinorum more, apud quos praecipue colebantur, coacti sunt. 
Cf. Athenae. 110 b (eyxpugias dpros) bv kai "Adeavdpeis TH Kpdvp dcpe- 
povvtes mporidcaow eadiew tH Bovdopeve ev th TOD Kpdvov iepa. 

*2 Inscription at Beyrouth of (?) third century a.p. Kpdvov ‘HAiov 
Bupés, Rev. Arch. 1872, p. 253: cf. Et, Mag. 426. 16 xowds govt 
Bopds appoiv (“HXiou kai Kpdvov) év Oupmia. 
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° Cic. De Nat. Deor. 3. 17, 44 Saturnum vulgo maxime ad 
Occidentem colunt. Philochorus, Frag. Hist. Gracc. 184 Kpédvov dé 
emixeicOat Sexedig, kal évraida airov rerapOac: cf. Arnob. Adv. Gent. 4. 
25 Patrocles Thurius . . . qui tumulos memorat reliquiasque Saturnias 
tellure in Siculé contineri. Diod. Sic. 3. 61 Suvacredca 8é aot rév 
Kpdvov kara Sixediav kai AiBiny, ere 8€ thy "IraXlav Kai 7d Givodov ev Trois mpds 
€onépav téras cveticacOa Thy Bacideiay, Kata Te THY ZtKedlav Kal Ta pds 
€omépav vevovta pépn Toddovs tev ipnav rémwv an’ éxeivov Kpdma mpoo- 
ayopeveoOu. Cf. Plut. De Ls. ef Osir. p. 378 E rots 8€ apis éonépav 
oixodvras icropet Gedmopmos HyeioOat Kai Kadeiv Tov pev yeiava Kpdvov, 7d b€ 
Bépos ’Adpudizny, 7d S€ Eap Mepoepdryy’ ex S€ Kpdvov «ai "Adpodirns yev- 
vacOat mara. 

© Diod. Sic. 13. 86 ’ApiAkas d€... Kata 16 marpiov os 7G pév Kpdvp 
maida opayuicas. 

1 Plutarch, De Superst. 171 ri 8€ Kapyndoviows ode edvotreAct pyre Twd 


Gedy pire Satpdvev vopicey i toaira Ovew ota To Kpdve eOvov ; 
2 Soph. rag. 132 (corr. Scaliger) : 
vipos ydp €att totor BapSdpors Kpdvp 
Ounrodeiv Bpdtecov dpxndev yevos. 
* Plato, Dfin. 315 C Kapyndénor dé Ovovow | avOparovs] ws davov by Kai 


vopipov atrois, kal Tatra Evo, alrav Kat Tots altar vies TO Kpdve. 


4 Diod. Sic. 20. 14 jv S€ wap’ adtois avSputs Kpdvou yadkxois, éxreraxas 
Tas xeipas imtias, eyxexdysevas emi ty yyy, Gore Tov emreBevta rav Taidwv 
aroxvAted Oat kai winrew eis Te xaoua TANpES TUpIs, 

8 Dion. Hal. 1. 38 Aeyovoe S€ kal ras Ovocas émiredeiv rH Kpdv@ tovs 
madraots [‘Popaious|, Sumep ev Kapxndim réws 7» modes Stepewe, kal mapa 
Kedtois &s rdde ypdvou yiyverat kai év dAdo Tiot Tay éoTepion eOvav, dvdpo- 
povous, 

us Lag. Hist. Graec.: Istros, frag. 47 “Iotpos ev 17 cuvaywyy tev 
Kpyticav Evatav hyot robs Kotpytas To wadawy T@ Kdv@ Ovew maidus. 

™ Philo Bybl. fr. 2. § 24 (Frag. Hast. Grace. 3. p. 569) tov éarrod 
povoyer7 vidy Kpovos Otpav@ 7@ marpt dAoKarTot. 

1 Macrob. Su/. 1.10, 22 Philochorus Saturno et Op: primum im 
Attica statuisse aram Cecropem dicit . . . instituisseque ut patres 
familiarum ct frugibus et fructibus iam coactis passim cum servis 
vescerentur; /é. 1. 7, 37. quotation from L. Accius: 


Maxima pars Graium Saturno et maxime Athenae 
Conficiunt sacra quae Cronia esse iterantur ab illis, 
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Eumque diem celebrant: per agros urbesque fere omnes 
Exercent epulis laeti famulosque procurant 
Quisque suos. 


® Schol. Demosth. p. 113. 10 dopr) dyopévn Kpdv@ kal pnrpt tov Ocdv. 


°° C.L Gr. 523, C. L.A. 3.77 EkadnBodavos et’ Kpdvp mémavov Swdex- 
épadov. 


*! Schol. Virg. Georg. 1. 12 Saturno cum suos filios devoraret, pro 
Neptuno equum oblatum devorandum tradunt, unde Illyrico quotannis 
ritu sacrorum equum solere aquis immergere. Cf. Paus. 8. 8, 2. 


* Phylarchus, rag. Hist. Graec. frag. 34 (Io. Lyd. De Afens. p. 116, 
Bekker) év TO Kat’ adrév [Kpévor] iep@, Ss pyot BvAapxos kai Mévavdpos, 
obre yuvn otre Kiwv ob're pria eiojet. 


*} "axpoias Hesych. 6 Kpdvos mapa trois Spuéiv: cf. Ev, Mag. s.v. 


drat S€ hacw aitdv Kpovoy eipjaOat, dre mp@tos Gear els xpiow énéBadre. 
: z ie , 
Lt, Mag. "Apeéswov évrpov ris Kpytixis “logs... haciy ind Kouphrav 
Over bre 73 i pe earer: ar eee Se te aEhe . 
ovopacGyvat Ort Tov Kpdvov avrois pevyouat Kai eis adTd Kutadveiow emhprecer 


alta Zeviwy év trois wept Kpyrns. 
** Lycophron 203 of & dud Bwpdy rou mpopidvtios Kpovov. 
* Diod. Sic. 1. 97 MeAdprodd dace peteveyxeiy €& Alyuntou ... Ta mept 


Kpévov pudodoyovpeva kai ta mepi ris Teravopaylas Kal 1b obvodov THY mepl Ta 
ma0n tv Gedy ioropiav. 

*’ Hesiod, “Epya 5. 111 of pev emi Kpévou joav, &t odpave éuBacirever" 
date Geoi § ECeouv dxndéa upd Exovres. 

37 Philodemus, wept edoe, (Gompertz, p. 51 G.) ai rijs ent Kpévou Cais 
ebdaipoveardrys otons, ds éypayav “Haiodos kai 6 riy *Adkpeavida romoas. 


® Hom. /7. 15.224 pada ydp re pdxns enidovro cai BdXot oimep évéprepoi 
elze Oeot Kpovov duis édvres. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ZEUS. 


-| THE study of the cults of Zeus is perhaps the most 
interesting chapter of the history of Greek religion, for 
it includes the two extremes of religious thought, the most 
primitive ideas side by side with the most advanced; and 
nearly all the departments of nature and human life were 
penetrated with this worship. Although the figures of 
Apollo, Athene, Dionysos, and Prometheus are of more 
importance in the history of external civilization and of 
the special arts of Grecce, yet no character in Greek religion 
has such wealth of ethical content, or counts so much for 
the development of moral ideas, as the character of Zeus. 
At times he seems to overshadow the separate growths of 
polytheism; and at times in expressing the nature of Zeus 
the religious utterance became monotheistic. 

The study of this as of the other Hellenic cults must consist 
in great part of an examination of the cult-titles, which must 
be carefully distinguished from mere poctical appellatives, 
and which on the whole are our most direct evidence of the 
ideas embodied in the state-religion. And the importance 
of the title in the worship was of the greatest ; for public 
prayer and sacrifice were never made to God in the abstract, 
but to a particular divinity usually designated by some term 
that showed what sort of help the worshipper needed and 
expected ; unless he addressed the deity by the right title. 
the help might be withheld; and a great part of the function 
of the oracles in Greece was to instruct the worshipper to 
what deity under what particular name he should pray. 

We cannot begin an account of this worship by noting the 

D2 
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locality or tribe in Greece whence it originated and was 
diffused ; Crete, Arcadia, and Dodona are important centres 
of the primitive worship, and different places may have 
contributed different elements to the story of Zeus, but the 
personage and the cult are aboriginal and common to all 
the Hellenic tribes. 

As we have scen, it is hard to fix the root-meaning, the 
original exact import, of the name, but we can distinguish 
the more primitive from the more advanced stages of the 
cult, if we accept the most probable hypothesis that the 
physical aspect of the god is the earlicr, and that the savage 
character which is preserved in cults and myths is prior to the 
more moral and spiritual. The Cretan cult of Zeus Kpyrayerys 
or Atxratos!~®, claims the first notice, for in Crete the 
religion of Zeus appears in a peculiar and embarrassing form, 
and the strange legend of the land maintained that Zeus was 
born there and died there: ‘Here lies great Zeus, whom 
men call God, says an epigram ascribed to Pythagoras ®. 
Bottiger, in his Awzst-VMythologic, gives an excessive weight 
to this legend, and draws from it a theory worthy of Euhemerus 
or Diodorus Siculus, in which Crete is maintained to be the 
cradle of his worship It is impossible to prove and difficult 
to believe this; the value of the Cretan legend is that it 
illustrates very primitive ideas, though it may have little 
value for the history of the purely Hellenic religion of Zeus. 
A student of Greek history has to receive evidence from 
Crete with much suspicion; not for the reason that the 
Cretans were always lars, but because their cults and 
legends were often confused with influences from Phoenicia 
and Asia Minor. There are three chief points in the Zeus- 
legend in Crete: the savage quality belonging to that part of 
the legend which concerns Cronos and the swallowing of the 
stone: the Pyrrhic war-dance of the Curetes explained as 
a ruse to conceal the birth of Zeus: the prominence of 
the Earth-Mother and child, and the birth and death of the 
latter. It is this third point that most concerns us here. 
Have we here, as some have thought, the germ of the Zeus 
worship that grew and spread over the Hellenic world? or is 
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this at all an integral part of the Hellenic Zeus-worship ? 
Probably not; the child-Zeus who dies, the son of Rhea, 
attended by the orgiastic rout of the Curetes, is probably not 
the Hellenic Zeus at all, but rather the Dionysos Atys of 
Phrygia—the child of the earth*, whose birth and death may 
typify the rise and fall of the year, and whose image, like that 
of Dionysos, was hung on a tree for sacrificial purposes”. 
This is Welcker’s theory’, based on many arguments and 
analogies: the Greeks from the mainland who came to the 
island found the child-god and his mother the chief figures 
in the native worship: the child was really Atys, akin to 
Dionysos, but the new-comers named him Zeus. We can 
find additional support for this view in certain features of the 
Cretan legend concerning the infant’s nurture; the goat that 
suckled him is especially associated clsewhere with the 
Dionysiac cult, and another Cretan legend, if we may trust 
the evidence of Cretan coins 4, regarded the cow as his nurse, 
and the bull-form of Dionysos was recognized in certain 
Greek cults. Stranger still is the Cretan story recorded by 
Athenaeus, that it was a sow that gave nourishment to the 
new-born god: * wherefore all the Cretans consider this animal 
especially sacred, and will not taste of its flesh; and the men 
of Praesos perform sacred rites with the sow, making her the 
first-offering at the sacrifice’ 1. Now the pig is nowhere else 
found in the ritual of Zeus. but was a sacred animal in the 
cult and Iegend of Attis-Adonis, Cybele, and the Aphrodite 
of Asia Minor, her counterpart ; and we may believe that it 
came into Crete from the same cycle. and was there attached 
to the child-god called Zeus. Lastly, we may note that 
Sardis also® had the legend of the birth of Zeus, and 
claimed to be the nurse of Bacchus; and the same story gave 
rise to the late worship of Zeus Torates at _Tralles"*. 

At least the Cretan legend has little to do with the mature 


® Possibly ‘the bald Zeus’ at Argoo™ from Crenos hung it onatree fab. ray 


may also have been an image of the © Griuchis he Getter lhro. 2, yo 28, 
god of the decaying year. &e. 
> This at least is the explanation q Eph Arch, 1593. Wy. 1. 16-25; 


I should suggest for the story in Hy- — vede text, p. 8. 
ginus, that Amalthea to save the infant 
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and omnipotent god of Hellas. and received but slight 
recognition in Greek cult. It was reflected on the Arcadian 
Mount Lycaeum, where the myth of the birth of Zeus at 
Cretea,a place on the mountain, may be due to the desire 
of the Arcadian priesthood to contest the pretentions of the 
Cretan or to a mistaken" etymology. Also at Aegium in 
Achaea we find the legend of the goat that suckled Zeus, the 
name of the city itself being probably sufficient reason for 
localizing the Cretan story there. And we may believe that 
the mysterious child Sosipolis at Olympia*, who changed into 
a snake and terrified the invading Arcadian army, and was 
worshipped in the temple of Eileithyia with offerings of 
honey-cake, was the child Zeus-Dionysos; for elsewhere Zeus 
bore this very title of the ‘Saviour of the City, and the 
image of the child in the Olympian temple bore the horn of 
Amalthea in its hand, and moreover we have clear proof of 
the early connexion between Crete and Olympia °. 

We can better study the very early and primitive phase of 
the Zeus-worship at Dodona and in Arcadia. The Dodo- 
nean'® is graphically described in Homer's lines: ‘King 
Zeus, Pelasgian God of Dodona, thou that dwellest afar, 
Lord of the wintry Dodona, and around thee dwell the 
Selli, the interpreters of thy will, who wash not the feet and 
who couch on the earth. This is the ‘Pelasgic’ or pre- 
historic Zeus, and his priests, who seem to have been called 
Tomouri_ from Mount Tomarus on which the temple stood, 
evidently retained the tradition of a primitive fashion of life. 
It is noteworthy that one form of divination® at Dodona 


" Paus. 6. 20, 2-3; 25, 4. 

» The v.ew expressed in the teat 
agrees with Prof. Robert's view in the 
Athenische Mittheilungen. 1893, P- 375 
who points out that Pindar appears to 
know of a local ‘Idean cave’ on the 
hill at Olympia, and that the snake form 
is attributed to Zens in a Cretan story. 

© The only attested methods of divina- 
tion at Dodona were the interpretation 
of the sounds in the leaves, of the 
bubbling of the stream that flowed by 


the oak, and the drawing of lots from 
a piteher; the ‘ Dodonacan caldron’ 
had nothing to do with divination, and 
there is no proof that doves played any 
part in it either ; when Sophocles speaks 
of the ‘two doves’ through which the 
oak spake to Heracles, he may be pre- 
serving a vague tradition of a talking 
dove, which dimly appears in Herodotus 
and Strabo; but it is clear that the dove 
had ceased to talk in historical times 
(wide note on p. 39, and fh Pa), 
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preserved the lingering traces of tree-worship, and illustrated 
the conception of Zeus é&derdpos, the god who lives in the 
tree and speaks in the rustling of the leaves; also that the 
aspect of Zeus in this worship, so far as the evidence testifies, 
was a physical aspect. In the fertile valley below this moun- 
tain of Tomarus prayers and sacrifices were offered to Zeus 
Naios, the god of the fertilizing rain and dew!+4% And 
in the verses of the priestesses at Dodona, the idea of the 
eternity of Zeus was expressed as a physical idea and 
associated with the perpetual fruitfulness of the earth. 
‘Zeus is and was and will be; hail, great Zeus. The earth 
sends forth fruits, wherefore call on the name of mother 
earth 18s. 

Nowhere else was Zeus regarded, as here he seems to have 
been, as the husband of the earth-mother, for the name does 
not properly belong to Hera. The Dodonean earth-goddess 
must surely be Dione, whose worship Strabo was probably 
right in regarding as attached to that of Zeus in a_ post- 
Homeric period; for there is no reference cither in Homer 
or Hesiod to her Dodonean power nor to her priestesses *. 
And if, as the hymn seems to show, she was a local form of 
the earth-goddess, she would have a natural affinity to 
Aphrodite, and also to Bacchus, who comes to be afterwards 
associated with her. 

It was only at Dodona that Zeus was prominently an 
oracular god. We hear indeed from Strabo that there had 
been an oracle of Zeus at Olympia, and the Jamidae, a 
noble family of soothsayers, were famous there in Pindar’s 
time !®; and Trophonius the prophet, whose cave at Leba- 
deia became the seat of an oracle after his death, was 
identified with Zeus’. But these are obscure or doubtful 


® There is no proof that these Strabo suggests that the name denoted 
priestesses, who seem to have become ‘old women’ in the Moloss.an cha- 
at a later time more prominent than the fect!*!; Pausanias takes it for granted 
priests, were ever called Peleiades or that the Pelciades were priestesses, but 
Doves in any historical period. Herodo- it is clear from hi, own statements that 
tus merely tries to explain away the this was not a name used for them at 
miraculous by supposing that the so- Dodona at any period of which he had 
called ‘doves’ were once women; knowledge'*. 
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instances. It was, however, always preeminently Zeus who 
sent signs and omens. The “Occa, the voice in the air, is 
his messenger!*, and the sacred titles Ev@yjyios, which was 
attached to him in Lesbos '8, and Pyjyios 1? in Erythrae, must 
have alluded to the idea, just as yy or ‘rumour’ itself was 
sometimes personified. And this power and function of Zeus 
are also marked by the title of zavougpaitos, the god who hears 
all voices and speaks through signs, the title given him in 
the //iad}*> and in the fine epigram of Simonides '*4, who 
dedicated a spear to Zeus of this name, probably because he had 
received some favourable sign for the battle. The god of omens 
was worshipped as onyadgoy on Mount Parnes, and we have 
record of the title repaatios!*. But Dodona was the only famous 
place in Greece where Zeus spoke through a temple-oracle. 
Its fame paled before the fame of Delphi; but it enjoyed 
high and enduring repute among the North-western Greeks. 
The Dodonean Zeus was celebrated in a Pindaric ode; and 
we find Demosthenes referring to its utterance for political 
guidance, and the worship of Dione existed at Athens at 
least as early as the fifth century. The inscriptions discovered 
in the recent excavations at Dodona® throw an interesting 
light on the functions of the Greek oracle and on the con- 
fidential relations between the Greek and his divinity. The 
most important is that which contains the question of the 
Corcyraean state, weary of intestine strife and asking by 
what ritual or sacrifices they may attain concord and good 
government. But usually the subjects of consultation were 
smaller matters, questions relating to health, doubts concern- 
ing the legitimacy of a child, or the desirableness of letting 
a house®. Of spiritual prayer or questioning we have unfor- 
tunately no instance, and we have as yet only one example of 
the divinity’s answer, which is free of ambiguity, and short 


* Carapanos, Dodone et ses Ruines, the priests who dictated the peculiar 
Paris, 1878; Pl. 34-39. Pomtow, in form in which the question was put, 
Jahrb, fur klass. Philol. (Fleckeisen) a form easier than any other for them 
1883, pp. 305-360. Collitz, Déalect-in- to answer. 
schriften, 1557-1598. ¢ E.g. Collitz, 1581, 1586, 1590. 

> It was probably, as Pomtow suggests, 
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and® sensible ##*- v-*, The oracle revived in later times 
through its connexion with Dione and the encouragement 
given to it by Pyrrhus, and the festival of the Nata was 
celebrated with theatrical performances at least as late as the 
second century B.C. 

The strangest, and, in some respects, most savage, was 
the Arcadian worship of Zeus on Mount Lycaeum ??,— 
a worship that belonged to the pre-historic period, and con- 
tinued at least till the time of Pausanias without losing its 
dark and repellent aspect. In the first place, Zeus appears in 
it conspicuously as an elemental or physical power, namely, as 
a god who sends the rain; in times of drought the priest 
ascended the mountain and foretold and produced the rain 
by certain rites, the lofty summit from which the whole of 
the Peloponnese is visible serving as an excellent obser- 
vatory”*. But it was chiefly as a god who demanded and 
received human sacrifice that Zeus Lyceiugs was known and 
dreaded. The king Lycaon offered a human child on the altar; 
and Pausanias seems to darkly hint at the survival of such 
a practice when he declares that he would rather not speak of 
the details of the sacrifice. The rite probably accounts for the 
myth that Lycaon set human food before Zeus when feasting 
him unawares at his table; and also the myth that Lycaon 
himself was changed toa wolf was the counterpart of the belief 
that attached to the cult—namely, that some one among those 
present at the rite always suffered transformation into a wolf, 
and could only recover his human shape at the end of nine years 
by abstaining during the interval from human flesh. The man 
who entered the precincts of the altar died within a year, 
and inside them no man or animal cast a shadow *2) 87", 
There is much that is mysterious in all this. The theory of 
Prof. Robertson Smith? is probable, that we have here to 
do with the cult of a wolf-clan, and that Zeus Afxewwy is the 
god of this clan. Lycaon, who sacrifices his son and who is 
transformed into a wolf, may darkly figure the god himself. 
The human sacrifice is a noteworthy fact of very rare occur~ 

® Jb. 1587. compare ‘Religion of the Semites,’ p. 

» Article on Sacrifice, Encyc. Brtt., 209. 
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rence in the worship of Zeus; we seem to have a tradition of 
it in the cult of Zeus Ithomatas, to whom Aristomenes offered 
five hundred prisoners of war*4, and the tradition, and perhaps 
even the practice, survived in the Athamantid family at Alus 
and in the worship of Zeus Phyxios there, and the legend 
recorded by Lycophron may be genuine, that a certain Molpis 
offered himself to Zeus Ombrios, the rain-god, in time of 
drought ** Finally we have an allusion to the practice 
in the legend of Meidias and Zeus Idaeus preserved by 
Plutarch 

The rite of human sacrifice on Mount Lycaeum. and at Alus 
whatever its original significance may have been, seems to 
have become connected with a sense of sin and the necessity 
for expiation, that is, with the germ of a moral idea”. 
We might perhaps be able to say how far this conception of 
Zeus Lycaeus, as a god who demanded atonement for sin, 
advanced to any spiritual expression, if the ode of Aleman 
that commemorated this worship had been preserved. As it 
is, the records that survive of this Arcadian cult testify only 
to its physical and undeveloped character, and the cult 
appears to have remained always without an image. 

It js necessary to collect other evidence that proves the 
physical or elemental quality of Zeus; and it is enough for this 
purpose to notice some of the epithets attaching to him in the 
different cults of which the physical sense is obvious, without 
following the various localities in any order. In reviewing, 
these it is to be remarked that scarcely any testify to Zeus 
as being a mere personification of the bright sky. We find 
indeed the epithets Otparios and af#pos ; but these need only 
denote the god who lives in the heavens or the upper air; 
the personal sky pure and simple is Ouranos rather than 
Zeus. It has been supposed that ‘the term ’OdAdvusios had 
some such reference, as though the word had nothing to do 
with any mountain, but contained the root Aauz, and 


* Moral. 306 f. Parall. 5. but he is not expressly called so as 

» The Zeus of Mount Lycacum might Immerwahr (Die Audte und Alythen 
be regarded as pufios, the god of the Arkadiens, p. 23) wrongly supposes, 
exile who flees on account of bloodshed, 
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signified the ‘shining’ one’. The accuracy of this derivation 
is doubtful; but if we accept the derivation we need not at 
once allow that Zeus Olympius means Zeus ‘ of the shining 
sky, for the word may have originally denoted the snow- 
mountain, and the divinity may have taken his name from 
the special locality in this as in countless other instances”. 
The meaning of the epithet dudpios, an important cult-term 
of Zeus and Athene at Aegium in Achaia, ought not to be 
doubtful =7.. It would be an Aeolic and Doric form for 7jpéptos, 
and would denote the divinity of the broad daylight *, and 
may be illustrated by the epithet Harayépies attaching to 
Zeus at Stratonicea, where as a divinity of the light he was 
associated with Hecate by contrast’. It is possible that a like 
sense belongs to the word by which Zeus was designated 
at Lepreum in Elis, Aevkaios?°, the ‘white god,’ which 
Pausanias seems to explain by reference to an ancient plague 
of leprosy; a myth that may have arisen’ from the people’s 
etymology of a name that had almost died out among them. 
But it is far more probable that the Zeus Aevxaios, whom the 
Lepreatae only faintly remembered in the time of Pausanias, 
was really Zeus Lycaeus, the national god of the Arcadian 
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in Megalopolis was deposited. Collitz 
seems to consider that ‘Opdpios, which 
was evidently understood as meaning— 
and might by derivation really mean— 
the god of the confederacy, eaplains 
*Audpios; but neither of the two words 
could be a dialect-variant of the other. 
There can be no doubt that ‘Apapros is 
the original and orthodox title, as it is 
youched for by the inscription and is 


® This theory appears first in the 
treatise De J/undo, p. 400 B, where 
“Oavpros is derived from 6AcAauTys. 

» For further discussion of the question 
vide p. 63. 

© An inscription of the Achaean 
league ® contains the oath of federation 
swom by the Achaeans and men of 
Orchomenus in the name of Zeus 
Amarios and Athena Amaria. And 


Strabo speaks of the temple in Aegium 
as 76 ‘Apzapiov, the meeting- place of the 
representatives of the Achaean cities. But 
Polybius mentions a temple of Zeus ‘Oya- 
pios_dyepios is a mis-reading), erected by 
the men of Croton. Sybaris, and Caulon, 
in imitation of the Achaeans, for delibera- 
tion in common, and again of the 
‘Opdpioy, in which the inscription con- 
taining the terms of the amnesty brought 
about by Aratus between the rival parties 


preserved almost correctly by Strabo, 
and it could more easily be corrupted 
into ézépos than the reverse could 
happen: for this ancient tide of the sky- 
god would probably lose its clear sense, 
and as the temple was used for political 
meetings of the confederacy, the political 
title dutpros might have come into vogue 
and partly displaced it, though the older 
term retained its place in the official 
documents. . 
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community, to which they claimed to have originally 
belonged. 

Very rarely was Zeus brought into any connexion with 
the lights of heaven, and he had little or nothing to do with 
the sun. We have, indeed, an epigram of a probably late 
period in the Anthology on the death of Thales*’, in which we 
find the invocation of Zeus-Helios, but it may be merely an 
instance either of later panthcistic theory or of the Beoxpacia, 
the confusion of divinities, common to the Alexandrine and 
Jater period. In Crete, where the Phoenician element was 
strong, this confusion may have begun earlier, and given birth 
to such cult-titles as Zeus Talaios or Tallaios’®', a solar 
god, if Hesychius’ interpretation of Talos as Helios is correct. 
Whether some peculiar local syncretism or foreign influences 
led to the double-worship of Zcus-Hclios in Amorgos*", 
certified by an early inscription, is uncertain. Here and 
there Zeus may have attracted a myth or absorbed a cult 
that belonged to Helios, but in the main religion of the people 
his figure is entirely distinct, and solar mythology may 
endeavour to explain Apollo, Heracles and others, but must 
relinquish Zeus. Nor has his divinity anything to do with 
star-worship, which scarcely finds any place at all in Greek 
religion. The name Zeus ‘Aorépws at Gortys®", if the cult 
actually existed, belongs probably to the Phoenician worship 
in which the Minotaur figures 4 

The phenomena in the physical world which Zeus had 
under his especial care were the rain, the wind, and the 
thunder. "Op,310s, Ndwos, “Yerios. Oipios, Eddrenos, “Ixpatos 
are cult-names that denote the giver of rain, wind and dew, 
*Aotpacatos, Bportor, Keparirws, the thunderer, and to these may 
be added a host of poetical epithets***". Probably in every 
city of Greece men prayed to Zeus for rain in times of long 
drought, and the official Athenian prayer has been preserved : 
* Rain, rain, dear Zeus, on the corn-land of the Athenians and 
their pastures’*?*. The myth associates the institution of 
the cult of Zeus Panhellenios with the blessing of rain, when 


* Prof. Robertson Smith regards Zeus Astarte; Religion of the Semites, p. 292. 
"Aorépos as the male counterpart of 
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Aeacus, at the petition of all Greece instigated by the Delphic 
oracle, ascended the mountain of Aegina and prayed for the 
whole nation; and the name and cult of Zeus Aphesios‘°, 
the pourer-forth, became also, perhaps erroneously, connected 
with this beneficent function. It has been seen that the Zeus 
Naios of Dodona was a god of the fertilizing rain and dew, 
and there was justification in Greek cult for the poetical 
personification of the dew-goddess in Alcman’s verse“ as 
‘the daughter of the sky-god and the moon. So also Zeus 
"Ixuaios was worshipped in Ceos as the god who sent the 
moist Etesian winds at the prayer of Aristacus *, 

The most quaint of all these titles that refer to the physical 
functions of the supreme divinity is that of ’Awduu.os, under 
which he was worshipped at Elis®*. Zeus, as the god who sends 
wind and heat, is the lord of flies. The Elean legend said that 
Heracles, when sacrificing at Olympia, was much troubled by 
these insects, and was taught to sacrifice to Zeus ‘Azédyuos, 
who thereupon sent the flies away across the Alpheus. And 
the Eleans continued to sacrifice in the name of this god. 
A similar ritual occurred in the worship of Apollo at Leucas, 
and a hero called Myiagros, ‘the fly-catcher, in Arcadia. It 
is curious to note that it is not against the plague of flies in 
general that these precautions were taken ; these were merely 
preliminary sacrifices offered to secure the worshipper from 
being troubled in his devotions at the main sacrifice, to which 
swarms of flies were likely to be attracted by the savour of 
the flesh. It only illustrates the great care taken to avert 
anything offensive or distracting at the divine service. 

The thunder-god-was worshipped as Kepatrios in Olympia 
and Kepavvofdaoy in Tegea,as ’Aorpazatos in Antandros.and pro- 
bably every spot struck by lightning was consecrated by the 
same rite tohim. An interesting worship, showing probably 
a very primitive view, is that of Zeus Kepavros’? at Man- 
tinea, in which Zeus appears. not as the god who directs the 
phenomenon, but as the phenomenon itsclf: the thunder is 
regarded as personal. and in this, as in other cases, we find 
traces of a very undeveloped stage of belief in Arcadia, a land 
where men offered prayers directly to the winds and the 
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thunder, the elements themselves being viewed as sentient and 
divine. The same primitive thought appears in the worship of 
Zeus KaraiBdrys at Olympia The descending Zeus ig the 
Zeus that descends in the rain or lightning, and we may 
compare the Latin phrase ‘ lovem elicere, which was used for 
the process in Etruscan magic of ‘ procuring’ lightning. This 
naive belief that the god himself came down in the lightning 
or the meteor is illustrated by the story which Pausanias found 
in the neighbourhood of Gythium about a sacred stone, a Aldos 
apyés, on which Orestes sat and was cured of his madness, and 
which the country people called Zeus Kaazéras * ®, interpret- 
ing the title as the ‘stayer, as if from xararavw; but there is 
much to be said for the view that the term means ‘the falling 
god,’ from the root that appears in werdouat*, We are here 
touching on a stratum of thought infinitely older than the 
Homeric, and these instances have nothing to do with that 
later occasional tendency to identify the deity with the 
object, as, for instance, Dionysos with the wine, Ares with 
the battle, Hephaestus with the fire, which is merely inten- 
tional metaphor>; nor again with that later pantheistic 
conception expressed in Euripides, and more prominent in 
Stoicism, which regards Zeus and the other personal divinities 
as mere equivalents for the impersonal nature, the ai@#p or the 
whole cosmos. 

Though such primitive and naive thought is preserved in 
a few cults, yet most of them, so far as they dealt with the 
physical functions of Zeus, represented him as he is repre- 
sented in Homer, as a personal divinity having power over 
the whole realm of nature, not as a personification or a minister 
. of a special department, 

In Homer, indeed, there commonly appears the theory that 
the three realms of nature are ruled by the three brothers 
according to a sort of constitution, to which Poseidon appeals, 
and Homer might seem to reconcile polytheism with the 


* Vide Wide, Lakonische Kulte, p. 21. Tpocayopevovaw “EAAgves, cal Tov oivor 
© Ch 2 2 381, 426; Clem. Alex.  Atdvugoy . . . xara Twa dvapopar, 
Strom, 7. 363 P. ds tov cidnpoy “Apny 
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supremacy of a chief god in the same way as the poet quoted 
by Plutarch?: 
Zebs yap 7a piv Toadra ppovrife Bpotav 
7a puxpa 8 GddAos Saipocw mapels éG. 

But even in Homer, Zeus can control the sea; and in the 
cults, which still better attest the popular belief, Zeus 
could absorb the most diverse functions in the physical world. 
The fortunate mariner could offer up thanksgiving either to 
Poseidon or to Zeus ’AroBaripuos 4° or Swrijp; an inscription 
at Athens mentions a society of Zwrnpiacrai devoted to the 
worship of Zeus the saviour of sailors, to Heracles Hegemon 
and the Dioscuri, and in another Attic inscription we have 
an account of the sailors’ festival of the Awaowripea which 
was celebrated with trireme-races *°*. The man who wanted 
a wind could pray to the various wind-gods or to Zeus 
Odpio, or Eidvepos >, Prayers and thanksgiving for crops 
could be made equally to Demeter or Zeus under the title 
of Tewpyés, which was given him at Athens**, or Kapzo- 
ddrny #2, as he was styled in Phrygia®. In fact, in the Greek 
theory concerning the physical world and the powers 
that ruled it we find beneath the bewildering mass of cults 
and legends a certain vague tendency that makes for 
monotheism, a certain fusion of persons in one, namely, 
Zeus. This tendency is genuine and expressed in popular 
cult, and is to be distinguished from the later philosophic 
movement. Thus Zeus could be identified with Poseidon as 
Zeiss évddtos °°, and in Caria as Znvo-Iovedor*! ; he could 
be identified also with Hades, not only in the poetry of 
Homer and Euripides, but by the worshipper at Corinth or 
Lebadeia®-". The oracular Zeus-Trophonios®’ was probably 
the nourishing earth-god, akin to Zeus Fewpyds in Attica, and, 
as the earth-god, gave oracles through dreams*®. Verhaps 
the term Sxoriras, ‘the dark one, applied to Zeus who was 

a De Aud. Poet. 24 C. from Nemea and -Argos. 

b The cult of Zeus Nemeios in Lo- © This view of Trophonius, which has 
cris?’* may have been instituted in  Strabo’s support, seems more probable 
honour of the ‘pastoral god’ who was _ than Preller’s, who regards Trophonius 


called elsewhere Néopios or Nepwmios*; asa local hero who was given the title 
or it may have been directly borrowed of Zeus ‘to swell his style.’ 
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worshipped in the dark oak-grove at Caryae in Laconia, was 
meant to designate the king of the lower world, and Zeus 
XOdvios was worshipped at Corinth as the counterpart of 
Pluto, and the Zeus Eubouleus of Paros and Cyrene and 
Amorgos is an euphemistic name for Hades®. As the 
functions of a god of the lower world and of a deity of 
vegetation and fertility were sometimes attached to Zeus 4, 
we are prepared to find him at times identified with Dionysos; 
and the worship at Acraephia of ‘Zeus the god of the vint- 
age’, and the ritual of Zeus Didymaeus™, in which those who 
made the libation were crowned with ivy, mark his association 
with the wine-god, which was also strikingly illustrated by 
a well-known monumental representation of Zeus Philius. 
Other monumental evidence, which will be noticed later on, 
is still more explicit as regards this trinity in which Zeus 
is partly fused with his brothers. 

Zeus becomes the supreme but never the sole god in the 
physical universe. The question arises whether he is ever 
regarded as the creator, either of the world, or of men, or of 
both? He is called by Homer aarijp avipév re Ocdu Te, and 
in aremarkable passage in the Odyssey, a complaint is uttered 
against Zeus that he does not compassionate men ‘ whensoever 
he bringeth them to birth’; but neither cult nor popular 
legend, nor the systematized mythology of Hesiod and writers 
of his school, bear out this view. In fact, Greek religion and 
religious myth, apart from Orphic teaching, have very little to 
say about creation, either on a large or small scale; and the 
statement is often inconsistent and singularly scanty, when 
one compares it even with savage mythologies, which some- 
times offer very quaint and explicit explanations of the origin 
of things. In Greck theology the universe was not the work 
of a pre-existing divinity, but rather the divinities were them- 
selves evolved out of the universe, or out of some physical 

® We have, fur instance, clear allusions worship at Halicarnassus and being 
to worships that acknowledged him as explained by the word dopa, which 
the god of the olive-tree and fig-tree, as meant, according to Hesychius, a barren 
a god of cattle and corn-growing *?-#, —_ oak-tree. 


#, #*; we have the cult-titles évdevdpos > Od. 20. 201, 
and doxpaios, the latter attested for the 


- 
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element wrought upon by some physical impulse. Thus in 
Homer, in spite of Zeus Tarip, it is Okeanos who is the 
physical source of all things, gods and men included®; in 
Hesiod it is Chaos, and men and gods sprung from the same 
source. Yet in his strange myth of the five ages, the third 
and fourth are the creation of Zeus; on the other hand, men 
existed before Zeus attained the power. Again, it was not 
Zeus, but Prometheus or Hephaestus, who created Pandora, 
the mother of women; and it was Prometheus who, in later 
legend, was reported to have made men out of clay. Zeus 
indeed might be the creator or progenitor of a certain tribe of 
men, but this was a special distinction; and other tribes 
preferred the theory that they grew out of the earth or the 
trees or the rocks, or that they existed before the moon was 
made. Therefore the invocation of Zed mdrep expresses rather 
a moral or spiritual idea than any real theological belief 
concerning physical or human origins. 

Nor did Greek philosophy or poetry contribute much to 
the conception of a personal god as creator of the world. 
In the philosophers, the theory about the creative principle 
is usually pantheistic or impersonal. What Plutarch tells us 
of Thales agrees with some of the utterances of Democritus*® 
and later Stoicism?: the deity or creative power is immanent 
in matter. It is true that the belief that God created man 
in his own image is ascribed to the Pythagorean school by 
Clemens*, but the same authority also declares that this 
school regarded the deity, not as external to the world, but 
as immanent in it‘. The Socrates of Xenophon speaks of 
a personal creator, but physical speculation played little part 
in Socrates’ teaching ; and it is difficult to say that the Platonic 
eds is clearly conceived as a personal creative being. 

Looking at Greek poetry we see that, where it touches 
on this theme, it is predominantly pantheistic. Very rarely 


a J], 14. 246: Hes. “Epy. 108 ds p. 150° Zeus is rather the groews upyn- 


épddev yeytaat Geol OvnTot 7 dvOparrot. yes than its creator, though he is con- 
> Euseb. Prag. Ev. 14. 16. ecived as the source of human life. 
© Cic. De Nat. Dear. 1. 120. © Strom. 5, p. 662 2. 


4 76,1.373 cf. 2.45. In Cleanthes’ € Protreft., p. 62 P. 
hymn (Mullach, Frag. Phil. Grace. 1. 
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was Zeus regarded as the creator of the world, the ‘noble 
craftsman, as Pindar calls him once*; and that fragment of 
Sophocles", which maintains monotheism and a divine origin 
of the physical world and goes on to protest against ordinary 
Greek belief, is of questionable origin. 

The doctrine of Euripides, when it is not atheistic, is 
usually pantheistic; for him Zeus is commonly the aifjp or 
avdyxn or the inner spirit of man. And the tendency which 
this poet encouraged and which became dominant in the 
theologic theory of Stoicism, to resolve the divinities into 
physical phenomena evidently made against the develop- 
ment of a belief in a monotheistic personal first cause. It 
is interesting to see that in this matter there was little 
variance between the mythology of Greece and its philo- 
sophy and poetry®. 

Hitherto we have been dealing with the physical character 
of Zeus and the epithets that designate this. A large class of 
these that remain to be noticed are the titles that attest his 
worship on the mountain-tops°*-**,_ Though we hear also of 
the temple of Hermes on the top of Cyllene, the highest 
mountain in Arcadia, and of Apollo on the hill of Phigaleia, and 
of other divinities whose shrines sometimes crowned the acro- 
poleis, it is only the supreme god of Greece who was habitually 
worshipped on the high places. The chief cult of Messene was 
that of Zeus Ithomatas'®. In Euboea Zeus took his name from 
the Kenean mount where, according to a legend, Heracles had 
founded his worship *; in Boeotia from Mount Laphystos®, 
unless we suppose that in this case the mountain took its 
name from the god, Zeus being here regarded as the raven- 
ing god of winter’. On Mount Pelion Zeus, who was there 
honoured with an altar, was known as Zeus *"Axpatos °, a title 
which sometimes refers to the cult cither on the mountain- 
top or on the acropolis of the city®®. As we hear that 

® Pind. Frag. 29. Aan . to devour. 

> Clem. Prot. p. 63 P. ° Not d«ratos, as is read in a frag- 

© Orest. 884; Frag. 933; Frag. Pei- ment of Dicaearchus, Muller, Avrag. 
rithous, 5906; Frag. 1007: cf. Aesch. Hist. 2. 262: inscriptions found in the 


fray. Heliades, 63a. neighbourhood prove d«paios, 
4 Aagvsrios: from Aapieow (root 
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Aeacus ascended the mountain of Aegina to pray for rain, 
and the Arcadian priest the Lycaean mount for the same 
purpose **", and the worship on Mount Pelion appears to 
have had the same intention, it is probable that this con- 
secration of the mountain-tops to Zeus expressed the primi- 
tive belief in his physical or elemental character, as the god 
who sent down rain or thunder from the heights, and who was 
therefore called dpéovos (according to the popular interpreta- 
tion of the name) in the cult on the mountain between Megara 
and Corinth. The title°Yraros was originally given to denote 
the deity who was worshipped in high places, but it probably 
came to acquire the same moral significance as the cognate 
term “Yyioros, both being cult-designations of the most High 
God *% 8°, 

In this list the only epithet that is difficult to interpret 
is Odvymos. We find the worship of Zeus Olympius at 
Athens*, Chalcis, Megara, Olympia, Sparta, Corinth, Syra- 
cuse, Naxos, and Miletus*.. The theory that the name 
expresses the ‘shining’ god is hardly credible. We cannot 
avoid connecting the word with the Thessalian Mount Olym- 
pus, and we must suppose that it spread from that region over 
the Greek world, either through the diffusion of cult or 
through some prevalent poetic influence. Unfortunately we 
have scarcely any direct historical record of a Zeus-cult on 
that mountain ; as probable evidence of it we can only point 
to the city at its foot. called Ator, that took its name from the 
god. Still it is natural to believe that there was in very early 
times an actual worship of Zeus Olympius in North Thessaly; 
for the foundation of this cult at Athens was connected with 
the legend of the Thessalian Deukalion, and Olympia which 
took its name from the worship that at an carly time was 
planted there, had a close legendary association with Thes- 
saly >. But, as we can gather from the poems of Homer, the 


® The worship at Athcns was ancient, chryselephantine statue an | appointed 


being connected in Jegend with Dxuka- an official to take charge of it called 
oO > > 


lion, but it only rose intu piuminence — the pacduytys Qws GAvpmiov evaore +, 
in Hadrian’s time, who built the vast * Vide Preller-Kubert, 1, p. 121, 
Olympicion, and dedicated the colossal note 3. 
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name had spread much further than the actual cult, and the 
reason of this is probably the early celebrity of the Thes- 
salian-Aeolic poetry. We may believe that the name of Zeus 
Olympius was familiar in the local religious hymn, for the 
origin of this branch of poetic composition was placed in 
North Greece, and we hear of a cult of the Muses upon 
Olympus. But we must attribute most to the early heroic 
and epic lay which, arising in these regions. was the germ of 
the great Ionic epic; it is probable that from its first begin- 
nings down to the time of Homer the name Olympius was 
attached in this poetry as a permanent epithet to Zeus, who 
had long been associated cither by cult or by the poetic 
imagination of the people with the great mountain whose 
snowy summit appeared to the people to be the proper home 
of the god. Even in the Homeric epic the term has come to 
lose its precise local significance ; and passing into the sense 
of ‘celestial’ it comes later to be applied to Aphrodite and 
Hera, and even to Gaea as the divine mother of the gods. 

A higher class of cult-names are those which have a social 
or political significance. In Greek religion, as in others of 
the Aryan races, we may distinguish the cult of the higher 
divinities from the political or gentile cult of the dead ances- 
tor or cponymous hero, a religion not noticed in Homer but 
probably of ancient establishment in Greece. These are 
perhaps two originally distinct systems, or perhaps originally 
the one arose from the other; what concerns us here is to 
note where the two touch. This would happen, for instance, 
where Zeus was regarded as the mythic ancestor of the 
tribe and designated as Zeus *Tarp@os*’. This is the strict 
sense of the word, and in this sense, according to Plato, the 
title was not in vogue among the Athenians, who traced their 
descent to Apollo [atpeos. But the Heracleidae sacrificed 
to Zeus Patroos as their ancestor’. And according to 
a fragment of the Avobe of Aeschylus quoted above, the 
family of Tantalos worshipped Zeus under this title on Mount 
Ida°°, and inscriptions prove the existence of the cult of 


® The rarer title Wérpios is found in Father, and occurs in late Roman and 
Diodorus Siculus, denoting Zeus the Carian inscriptions® *. 
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Zeus Harpdios at Tegea and Chios®%*4, From the same 
point of view we may explain the titles of Zeus Agamemnon 
and Zeus Lacedaemon at Sparta, often misunderstood 93~%, 
These are ancestral or heroic cults given an Olympian colour: 
the hero is deified under the name of Zeus*. Secondly, 
matpoos has a more general sense, being applied to the 
divinities that protect the family right, the honour due to 
parents. ‘Reverence Zeus, the Father-God, says Strepsiades 
in the Clouds of Aristophanes appealing to his son with a verse 
from some tragedy ; and the words of Epictetus express the 
Greek belief, ‘all fathers are sacred to Zeus, the Father-God, 
and all brothers to Zeus, the God of the family’°°f, The name 
éudyrios can be taken together with a large group of cognate 
titles, all of which reveal that the supreme god was supposed 
to foster the marriage union, the birth of children, the sanctity 
of the hearth, the life of the family and the clan 9-96, 98~103, 
He is réAews not only in the more general sense as the god 
who brings all things to the right accomplishment, the god 
to whom under this title Clytemnestra prays for the accom- 
plishment of her hopes®®; but specially in the sense of the 
marriage god, yapijAvs or yereO\vos*—a title which was 
common to him and associated him with other divinities, and 
which probably came to him originally from his marriage 
with Hera that was recognized in ancient cult and legend. In 
the Eumenides of Aeschylus, Apollo reproaches the Erinyes 
that they ‘dishonour and bring to naught the pledges of 
Zeus and Hera the marriage-goddess’; and the same 
poet speaks of the first libation at a feast as offered 
to Zeus the god of timely marriage and to Hera*’®*. 
Plutarch says, ‘those who marry are supposed to need five 
divinities, Zeus Teleios and Hera Teleia, Aphrodite and 
Peitho, and Artemis above all’; and in this, as in a parallel 
passage of Dio Chrysostom, we discern the universal activity 
attributed to Zeus, who on occasion could assume the special 
functions of nearly all the lower divinities**, Thus, for instance, 


® Wide’s opinion that Agamemnon the evidence for the existence of the 
was the name of an aboriginal god whom cult in Laconia is very late; Lako- 
Zeus displaced is scarcely plausible, as mitsche Alte, p. 12. 
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it is the Erinyes who specially punish wrong done to parents 
and execute the father’s curse; but Zeus Genethlios, the god 
of the birthright, could assume this function also*. 

The most common title that denoted the whole family 
life which Zeus protected was Zeis ‘Epxetos, whose worship 
we find on the Acropolis of Athens, at Olympia and at 
Argos, and whose altar stood in the middle of the courtyard 
of the house®. His name could be used as an equivalent 
for the family-tie, by a process not uncommon in Greek 
religious speech, whereby the divinity with its epithet comes 
to have the value of a mere abstraction, or the personi- 
fication of an abstraction™’ Thus in Sophocles’ Axtigone, 
Creon avers he will slay Antigone ‘ though she were nearer to 
him in blood than “rod sarrés jyuiv Zyvés épxecov,” the whole 
circle of kindred that God protects.’ No religion sanctioned 
more strongly than the Greek the duties of child to parent 
and parent to child. Unnatural vice and the exposure of 
children are spoken of as sins against Zeus, the god of birth 
and the god of kinship, though this deep feeling may have 
been late in developing. A passage in Euripides preserved 
by Stobaeus declares that ‘he who honours his parents is 
beloved by the gods in this world and the next’; and the 
compiler quotes a striking and similar passage from Perictione, 
the female philosopher of the Pythagorean school, concerning 
the sanctity of the duties to parents which were enforced by 
penalties in the other world. The parent must be honoured 
more than the statue of the god, according to Plato, who 
asserts that Nemesis accuses before the divine judge those 
who neglect such duties. And the religious character of the 
family is again well illustrated by a line of Euripides, who 
calls the sons the protectors or avengers of the houschold 


® The title Aexedrys, by which Zeus 
was known at Aliphera in Arcadia*’, 
would belong to this group, if it could 
be supposed to denote the god who 
aided women im travail; but this is 
very improbable, as Zeus was never 
supposed to assume the functions of 
Artemis Aoxeia, The myth of the 


birth of Athena was prevalent in the 
neighbourhood of Aliphera, and the 
hame must be understood as a naive 
popuiar designation of Zeus ‘in child- 
bed,’ and is an instance of what is very 
rare in Greek religious terminology, 
a cult-title arising directly from a myth. 
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gods and graves. We discover here an idea that is closely 
akin to that which dominates the ancient family-system of 
the Hindoos, namely, that a man must beget children to 
maintain the ancestral worship. 

As the family was a unit of the ¢patpfa at Athens, so at 
Athens was Zeus Herkeios coupled with Zeus Phratrios. ‘Zeus 
of the household, Zeus of the clan is mine,’ says a speaker in 
a comedy of Cratinus the younger, having just returned to 
his relations after a long war. It was from the altar of 
Zeus bpdrpios that the Pparepes brought their vote, when they 
were present at an adoption to give it sanction. And the 
part that Zeus ®pdrpios played in the ancestral worship at 
Athens can be illustrated from more than one Attic inscrip- 
tion? *, In all matters in which the phrateres adjudicated, 
the oath must be taken at the altar of Zeus Ppdrpios, and 
a fine of a hundred drachmae to this god was incurred by any 
one who wrongfully introduced a person into the association ; 
at the great clan-festival of the Apaturia sacrifice was offered 
to Zeus under this title and to Athena. The same appellative 
occurs in Crete in a peculiar dialect-form, oparpios, according to 
the most probable interpretation of this word 1», 

Not only was he the guardian of kinship, but also the 
protector of the family property, and worshipped as Zeus 
Kryotos®, Originally this term, like that of Zeus Plousios, 
denoted the god who gives men the péssession of wealth ; and 
the image of Zeus Krijovos stood in the store-rooms of houses, 
and his symbol was commonly an urn containing a mixture 
called au8pocia’* 1, compounded of water, honey, and various 
fruits. But the name passed naturally, as many of the other 
cult-names passed, into a more extended use; and we hear of 
the client of Isaeos going to the Peiraeus to sacrifice to Zety 
Krijatos, to whose worship he was especially devoted, and 
praying that he would grant health and the attainment of 
good things to the Athenian pcople!°* This worship was 
especially Attic; we find the similar cults of Zeus TAovouos 
in Sparta *, and Zeus “CA3.0s in Cilicia'”. The god who 
protected property was worshipped also as “Optos, the Hellenic 
counterpart of the Latin Terminus: and Plato lays it down 
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as the first law of Zeus the boundary-god, that one’s neigh- 
bour’s landmark should not be removed !, 

These are the leading titles of the god of the family ; there 
are others that designate him as the god of the political 
community. Zevs KAdpios is he who sanctified the original 
allotment of land among the clans or divisions of the people. 
The high ground at Tegea was sacred to him, and there seems 
to have been the same cult at Argos, according to a passage 
in the Swffliccs of Aeschylus, unless the poet is using the 
title there in the wider sense, designating the god as the 
dispenser of all fortune !"6, 

A higher name in the civic religion is that of Zeus 
TloAteds "*, which must be carefully distinguished from Ma- 
Tpoos, as it connotes not the bond of kinship but the 
union of the state*. The statue and altar of Zeus ToAteds 
stood on the Acropolis at Athens, and one of the strangest 
tales of ritual is told by Pausanias concerning it: stalks of 
barley and wheat were placed on the altar, and an ox 
which was kept in readiness approached and ate some of 
the offering ; whereupon it was slain by a priest who was 
called ‘the murderer of the ox,’ and who immediately threw 
down the axe and then fled as though the guilt of homicide 
were on him; the people pretended not to know who the 
slayer was, but arrested the axe and brought it to judgement. 
The story as told by Pausanias is very incomplete, and he 
wisely refrains from offering an cxplanation of what he 
certainly did not understand. A far more valuable and 
detailed account of the ritualistic act and legend is preserved 
by Porphyry, who scems to give us a verbatim extract from 
Theophrastus "'*. A certain Sopatros, a stranger in the land 
of Attica, was sacrificing harmless ccreal offerings to the gods 
on the occasion of a general festival, when one of his oxen 
devoured some of the corn and trampled the rest under foot ; 
the sacrificer in anger smote and slew him, and then, smitten 


* A later cult expressing the politi- in the Imperial period at the Phrygian 
cal union of the state is that of Zeus city of Synnada (Overb. A’unst-Alythol. 
Pandemos. which is attested by one 1. p. 222, Muinztaf. 3. 20, Head, //zst. 
Attic inscription "+. and which existed Nz. p- 569). 
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with remorse, fled into exile to Crete, after burying the ox. 
A dearth fell upon the land, and the Delphic oracle declared 
to the men of Attica that the Cretan exile would cause the 
trouble to cease, ‘but they must punish the murderer and 
raise up the dead, and it would be better for them if at the 
very same sacrifice in which it died they all tasted the flesh of 
the dead and refrained not.’ It was discovered that Sopatros 
had done the deed, and an embassy was sent to him. Wishing 
to free himself from the burden of conscicnce, he volunteered 
to return, stating that it was necessary to slay an ox again, 
and offering to be himself the slayer, on condition that they 
should make him a citizen and should all take part in the 
murder. The citizens agreed and instituted the ritual of the 
Bovddva, ‘the murder of the ox, which continued till a late 
period to be the chief act in the Diipoleia, the festival of Zeus 
Polieus. Maidens called water-carriers were appointed to 
bring water to sharpen the axe and the knife; one man 
handed the axe to another, who then smote that one of the 
oxen among those which were driven round the altar that 
tasted the cereal offerings laid upon it; another ministrant 
cut the throat of the fallen victim, and the others flayed it 
and all partook of the ficsh. The next act in this strange 
drama was to stuff the hide with grass, and sowing it together 
to fashion the semblance of a live ox and to yoke it to the 
plough. A trial was at once instituted, and the various 
agents in the crime were charged with ox-murder. Each 
thrust the blame upon the other, until the guilt was at last 
allowed to rest on the axe, which was then solemnly tricd 
and condemned and cast into the sea. Thus the bidding of 
the oracle was fulfilled; as many as possible had taken part 
in the murder; all had tasted the flesh, the murderous axe 
was punished and the dead was raised to life. The scarch 
after an explanation of this mysterious practice leads far back 
into the domain of primitive ideas that form the background 
of ritual, Whatever may be the final explanation, the story 
and the ritual reveal this at least, that the Zeus of Attica was 
originally a god of agriculture, and that the community of 
citizens was supposed to have been brought about and main- 
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tained by eating the ox by way of sacrament; and we may 
conclude that the animal was regarded as of kin to the 
worshipper and the god. The special deity of an ox-clan 
becomes the god of the whole state; the ox-man, Bovrys, the 
mythic ancestor of the Bourdda, the priests of Athena Polias 
and Poseidon-Erechtheus, bequeaths his name also to the 
priest of Zeus Policus™7*, and Athenc herself promised pre- 
cedence to the Diipolia among the sacrifices on the Acropolis 
out of gratitude to Zeus who voted the land to her. Another 
instance that may here be quoted of the religious-political 
significance of the ox in Attic worship is afforded by two late 
Attic inscriptions, showing that the Zeus év HaAAadio, the god 
who sat in the judgement-hall of Pallas, where cases of 
involuntary homicide were tried, was served by a priest who 
was called Bovdéyns, ‘the yoker of the ox,’ a name dcrived 
from the mythical first tiller of the soil *. 

The worship of Zeus Policus, which was in vogue in other 
parts of Greece!'""-*, was apparently less prominent in the 
religion at Athens than that of Athene Polias; but the chief 
parts and activities of political life were consecrated to him 
by such titles as Bovdaios, the god who inspired council, to 
whom prayers were made by the members of the Bovdz 
before deliberation ; his statue stood in the council-chamber 
near to that of Apollo and Demos‘, and Athena BovAaia 
was associated with him. The worship of Zeus “ApBovdAtos 
at Sparta had probably the same significance as that of 
BovAatos, which also was found in Laconia ». 

*Ayopatos is an epithet that belonged to Zeus in common 
with many other divinitics whose statues stood in the market- 
place" Under this title we must not regard Zeus usually 
as the god of trade, as was Hermes ’Ayopaios, though we 
have one instance of the honesty of a bargain being guaranteed 
by an oath taken in his name! "; but as the god who pre- 
sided over assemblies and trials: it was he who, according to 


* Vide Appendix on Ritual, p. 83. form of Hades: vide*®, Probably 

® The name Eubouleus does not the title ‘Mechaneus’ under which 
belong to this class, though placed in it Zeus was worshipped at Argos, de- 
by Diodorus Siculus, but always desig-  signated the god who shows men ways 
nated the Chthonian Zens, another and means"? (suppl.). 
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Aeschylus "°*, awarded victory to Orestes in his trial for 
matricide: ‘Zeus who gives judgement in the court has 
triumphed®.’ 

These titles all refer to the peaceful life of the city. As 
a wart-god pure and simple Zeus scarcely appears at all, 
a fact which is somewhat remarkable, since the supreme 
god of a warlike people tends naturally to assume such 
functions, as the history of Odin shows; and we may regard 
this as a proof of the civilized quality of the religion of Zeus. 
It is only in the semi-Hellenic cult of Caria that Zeus 
appears preeminently as a warlike god, as Zeus Stratios, ‘the 
god of hosts, and as Zeus Labrandeus, armed with the 
double-headed axe, whose worship penetrated into Attica and 
was organized by a thiasos in the Peiraeus in the third 
century 14) 16x,y, Another appellative of the same divinity 
was Xpucdwp, the god of the golden sword or axe, whose 
cult was of great celebrity at the Carian Stratonicea. The 
worship of Zeus Srpdris spread to Bithynia, and in a late 
period to Athens; but the latter city had admitted the worship 
of the Carian Zeus as early as the beginning of the fifth 
century, if Herodotus’ statement is to be believed that it was 
specially observed by the family of Isagoras. Also in the 
ancient period and in the backward regions of Hellas proper 
we may suppose that Zeus had been worshipped directly as 
a god of war. The Eleans preserved the tradition, if not the 
altar, of Zeus Arcios, to whom Oinomaos offered prayers before 
his deadly race, which may be regarded as a peculiar ritual of 
human sacrifice "7", And the Epirote kings at their accession 
took the constitutional oath with their people at the altar 
of Zeus ’Apetos™* >, In Laconia a military sense may have 
belonged to the titles “Ayjrwp and Koopjras, which were 
attached to Zeus 1°, Zeus ’Ayyrwp was the leader of the 
host, to whom the king sacrificed, and from whose altar, if 
the signs were favourable, he carried fire away with him to 
the enemy's frontier ; the second title is more doubtful, as it 

" The @eot dyopaioe have been by Pindar to Hermes as president of 
thought to be identical with those the games; it is no cult-title of Zeus, 


whom Aeschylus and others called and is only once applied to him, 
dydmior; the epithet dydavos is applied namely in a line of Sophocles", 
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may denote the god ‘who arrays the ranks, or in a more 
general sense the power that orders the world. The worships 
of Zeus Sthenios near Troezen”! and of Zeus Strategos at 
Amastus in Paphlagonia™%4, of Zeus Opayipios, the gatherer 
of the host, at Aegium !*°, belonged to the same class, and it 
is probable that the Zeus Charmon !24 who was honoured with 
a temple near Mantinea was the god ‘who rejoiced in battle,’ 
especially as it stood near the grave of Epaminondas, and as 
xéppn refers always to the delight of battle*. But generally 
and essentially for the religion of the developed Greek people 
he is not a war-god nor supreme with the mere physical 
supremacy of strength; he is rather the god of victory and 
victorious peace, after his triumph over the Titans and Giants, 
the god who has Nixy for his constant ministrant and who 
dispenses victory and holds the balance of the battle. In this 
respect Zeus Nixnpcpos? and Athene Nix stand alone among 
the Olympians; the trophy itself was the sacred aniconic 
representation of Zeus Tropaeus, a name which occurred in 
the worship at Sparta and Salamis 1” 13, 

The Homeric poems in which Zeus decides the fate of the 
combat, but sits aloof, present the actual view of Greek 
religion. No title so fully and feelingly describes the func- 
tions of Zeus, the Helper of men, as Zeus Soter'8, which 
includes others such as dAefixaxos, avotpdTaios, amijtos, ‘the 
wardcr-off of evil’; and just as Zeus ’Avoaripios was ‘the 
god who brings the ship to land,’ to whom Alexander offered 
thanksgiving on disembarking in Asia, so Zebs Swmjp was 
worshipped by the sailors of the Peiraeus}“8” as the god who 
could save in shipwreck as well as in war. The watch- 
word of the Greeks at the battle of Cynaxa was ‘Zeus the 
Saviour’ #88; and in most localities the cult commemorated 
some deliverance from the perils of war. It was this divinity 
who inspired the Greeks at Plataea with the hopes of victory ; 


* The epithet is usually explained 
with less probability, as designating 
the god ‘who gives joy,’ through the 
harvest or at the feast; for instance by 
Immerwahr, Die Aulte und Mythen 
Arkadiens, p. 30. 


» Zeus Nixnpdpos, however, does not 
appear asa cult-name. The earliest 
literary statement of the connexion of 
Nike with Zeus is Bacchylides’ frag- 
ment '?”, In Himerius Or. 19. 5 she 
is ‘the daughter of great Zeus.’ 
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to whom the Cyreans offered sacrifice at the close of their great 
march, and to whom the Mantineans the citizens of Megalo- 
polis and the Messenians raised shrines of thanksgiving for the 
freedom which Epaminondas'’ victories had brought them. The 
festival with which the Sicyonians honoured the memory of 
Aratus was inaugurated by the priest of Zeus Soter, and we 3 
have records of his cult at Argos, Troezen, Aegium, Pharsalus, © 
Pergamon, and Rhodes, in Ambracia, Aetolia and Lesbos; 
but the Athenian monuments and ritual of this as of most 
other worships are best known to us. His temple stood in the 
Peiraeus and survived when most of the other buildings there 
had been destroyed; and the ephebi, who were -spccially 
under his care, rowed trireme-races in his honour at the 
festival of the Diisoteria. In the city itself, where he was 
worshipped in company with Athena Sotcira, we hear of no 
temple but an altar and a statue only, near to which inscrip- 
tions commemorating Athenian successes appear to have been 
set up. Oxen were sacrificed in large numbers at the festival 
of the Diisoteria*, and the altar was decked with great pomp; 
and the priest of Zeus Soter, in the Plutus of Aristophanes, 
speaks of the numerous sacrifices habitually made by private 
citizens. It was perhaps through the ceremony of the Greek 
banquet that the title acquired a wider significance, as the 
Zebs Zwri}p was the god to whom the third libation was offered 
at the close of the feast, and he was regarded at this moment 
as the god who dispensed all good things, as the dyads datuay 
of the life of man; so that we may thus understand the 
epithet with which Aeschylus described the prosperous life of 
Agamemnon as ‘that which poured the third libation,’ the life, 
that is, that was specially guarded by Zeus the Saviour. 

Many of the titles above-mentioned and the functions that 
they connote belonged to other divinities as well. But his 
worship has a political significance higher than any othcr, for 
he alone regarded the unity ‘of Greece. and his cult was 
preeminently Hellenic and not merely local or tribal. As 
Zeb; ‘Ovuytpios he gathered the hosts against Troy'*. As 
"EAevdépios he saved Grecce from Persia and was worsh‘pped at 

&® Mommsen’s //eortologie, p. 453+ 
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Plataea after the battle, and a striking epigram of Simonides 
preserves the memory of this cult: 

‘Having driven out the Persians, they raised an altar to 
Zeus, the free man’s god, a fair token of freedom for Hellas.’ 

After the victory the Greeks purified the land, bringing 
fresh fire from the hearth of the Delphic shrine; and then 
raised the altar and a temple near the monuments of 
those that had fallen; at the same time the games called 
Eleutheria were instituted, which were still being held every 
fifth year in Pausanias’ time, and in which the chief contest 
was a race of armed men round the altar’!», At Athens 
also we hhear of a statue to Zeus ’EdevOdpios, which in all 
probability took its name from the same great event as the 
Plataean cult, and not, as Hyperides explained, from the 
enfranchisement of slaves'!* It stood. according to Pausa- 
nias, in the Ccramcicus, near the Stoa Basileios, and near to 
it monuments were set up, such as the shield of the brave 
Athenian who had fallen in the battle against the Gauls at 
Thermopylae, and that important inscription recently found 
containing the terms of the second maritime confederacy of 
Athens, organized, as the decree declares, to free Greece 
from Sparta. The cult-title of Eleutherios appears to 
have become identified at Athens with that of Soter. 
The worship was found in other parts of Greece also, in 
Samos!*!*, and, according to Hesychius!*!*, at Syracuse 
Tarentum and év Kapiats, or, as the Scholiast on Plato reads, 
€v Kapia; it is probable that the right reading is év Kapvas, 
and that the place referred to is Caryae, the town in the north 
of Laconia ; an inscription of early date attests the existence 
of the cult on Laconian territory. 

We are informed by Diodorus Siculus about the occasion of 
the institution of this cult at Syracuse !'4; it was after the over- 
throw of the tyranny of Thrasybulus in 466 B.C. that a colossal 
statue was raised to Zeus “Edcvéépios and yearly games founded 
in his honour. We have numismatic evidence of this cult in 
other Sicilian cities, Aetna, Agyrium, and Alaesa. that re- 
gained their freedom through the victories of Timoleon*. 

* Head, Hist. Num. pp. 104, 109, L10. 
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A cognate worship was that of Zeus Hellenios or Panhel- 
lenios in Aegina’, an ancient cult which was originally 
perhaps special to the Aeacidae or to the Hellenes in 
a narrower sense; but its significance grew with the extension 
of the Hellenic name. The pan-Hellenic character of the 
cult was already expressed in the story that Aeacus ascended 
the Aeginetan mountain to pray to this god in behalf of the 
whole of Greece for rain; but it was the Persian invasion that 
enhanced the value of this cult-title. The Athenian ambas- 
sadors declared at Sparta, according to Herodotus, that they 
had remained true to the Hellenic cause out of reverence to 
Zeus Hellenios. A temple was raised to him in Athens by 
Hadrian, and we find the head of this god with an inscription 
on fourth-century coins of Syracuse. But the worship was 
unfortunately rare in the Greek world; it expressed an ideal, 
recognized partially by the religion of the nation, but never 
attained by its politics. 

A revicw of the evidence proves that in Greck religion, 
though in certain localities more frequent prayer may have 
been addressed to local god or hero, Zeus possessed a 
political importance such as belonged to no other Hellenic 
divinity. The Cretan, the Messenian. the Arcadian, were each 
national and confederate worships, and the history of Messene 
and Arcadia was reflected in the cults and monuments of 
Zeus Ithomatas and Lycaeus. In Argos Zeus Nemeios was 
joined in worship with Hera Argeia, and the Nemeca was 
partly an Argive military festival!”. In Sparta he received 
a title from the land itself and its ancient king, and it was 
the king’s prerogative to sacrifice to Zeus Lacedacmon and 
Zeus Ouranios; as a king-god he was revered in Lebadea. 
Erythrae and Paros'*. His name is of constant occurrence 
in oaths of alliance, and the kings of Epiros swore by him 
to observe the laws. The Carian worship of the war-god. the 
deity of daylight, becomes under Hellenic influences a political 
and national cult of Zeus. At Prymnessos in Phrygia, 
according to a late inscription found by Prof. Ramsay, Zeus 
was honoured as dpynyérys, the leader of the colony ?°'% We 
may note in conclusion that no other Greek deity possessed 
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so long a list of cult-names derived from names of peoples 
and towns!6, The Boeotian cult of Zeus ‘Opoddios, the god 
‘who held the people in accord,’ expressed the faith of 
Hellas 8°, 

We have lastly to review the most important class of cults 
and titles that were consecrated and attached to Zeus as 
a god of the moral and spiritual life; and it is in reference 
to these that we can best consider how far the state-religion 
was in harmony with the ethical and religious feeling of the 
great writers and thinkers of Greece. It has been assumed 
that the physical and elemental character of Zeus was 
the earlier, for though the most civilized Greek commu- 
nities recognized this character, yet in its most primitive 
form it appears among the more backward races and in 
the earliest cults, and the assumption is in accord with 
analogies offered by other lines of human development. 
But this progress in the divine idea from the physical to 
the moral significance was remotely anterior to the period 
at which Greek history begins. We may note a trace of 
it in the worship of Zeus Me:déyios at Athens and else- 
where!**, 

The interpretation of the name MevAdyios is important for 
the right understanding of the religious idea. It certainly did 
not originally signify the ‘kindly’ god; for we gather from 
Plutarch and Hesychius that it was synonymous with paupdk- 
ms!’°4, which designates the angry or troubled Zeus. Sacri- 
fice was offered to Zeus Meilichios at the beginning of 
winter, in Maimacterion, which according to Harpocration 
took its name from Zeus Mawdxrys, and again in the latter part 
of Anthesterion at the festival of Diasia, the great feast of 
Zeus held outside the city. which Thucydides calls a feast of 
Zeus Meilichios, and which, according to the Scholiast on 
Lucian, was kept with a certain degree of gloom. We gather 
also that the rites were piacular, that is, were regarded as 
atonement for sin. The sacrifices in Locris to the deot MesAt- 
xtot, among whom we may include Zeus, were performed in 
the night, and all the flesh of the victim slain must be 
consumed before the morning; if the victim bears away with 
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it the sins of the people, the meaning of the rule that it must 
not be exposed to the light of day becomes obvious. And 
we gather from Xenophon that the same feeling dictated the 
ritual at Athens, where the swine that were offered had to 
be wholly consumed by the fire. We are told also by 
Eustathius that a ram was offered to Zeus Meilichios at the 
end of Maimacterion®, and his skin was used for the purification 
of the city, whose offences by some ceremonious means were 
cast out and passed over into certain unclean objects that 
were then taken away to the cross-roads. This skin was the 
‘fleece of God, which was employed for similar rites of 
purification at Eleusis and in the procession of the Sciro- 
phoria, being placed under the feet of those whose guilt was 
to be taken away. We need not see in this any survival of 
actual human sacrifice, or any hint of the idea that the man’s 
life was really due for which the ‘mild god’ accepted the 
substitution of the ram. We may explain the ceremony 
naturally if we suppose that the guilty or unclean person stood 
on the skin of the sacred animal in order to place himself in 
nearer contact with the god whose favour he wished to regain. 
From all this it seems clear that the title MeAtyeos must 
either have signified ‘the god who must be appeased,’ and 
therefore alluded directly to the wrath of God, or that the 
angry deity was styled thus by a sort of euphemism, just as 
Hades was termed Eubouleus and the Furies the Eumenides. 
This latter view becomes the more probable, when we see that 
in this worship Zeus is clearly regarded as a god of the lower 
world. The powers below were specially concerned with the 
ritual for the purification of sin, and the swine is the piacular 
animal proper to them, and except in the rites of Meilichios 
and, according to Apollonius Rhodius, of Zeus ‘Ixéovos and 
perhaps of Zeus PiAtos, is nowhere found in the worship of 
the Hellenic Zeus. We have also evidence from certain 
monuments that the serpent. the emblem of the earth and the 
dark places below, was the sign of Zeus Meilichios: and the 
nightly rites at Locris illustrate the gloomy significance of 

* From the evidence of a mutilated another state-sacrifice was offered to 
Attic inscription it would appear that Zeus Meilichios in Thargelion. 
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this epithet. It is for this reason that we find this god asso- 
ciated with Hekate, the goddess to whom the cross-roads were 
sacred, 

This sombre character of Zeus was probably derived, in 
Attica at least, from his functions as a deity of vegetation. 
We hear of Zeus Tewpyds in Athenian worship, and cereal 
offerings were made to him in Maimacterion, the month of 
Zeus MetAixws. We may gather also from the obscure and 
probably corrupt passage in Thucydides about the Diasia, 
that by the side of the animal sacrifice oblations of the fruits 
of the country were allowed. Possibly, then, Zeus Maimactes 
or Meilichios was first conceived rather as a physical god of 
vegetation, who grew sombre in the winter months, and who 
must be appeased in order that the season of fertility may 
return. But the passage from the physical to the moral 
conception was here easy, and probably very early. For the 
changes in nature and the sky have always been supposed to 
correspond in the carlier and even later stages of religious 
belief to the varying moods of the divinity, and the varying 
conduct of man; and the sacrifices to obtain the season of 
growth and fertility might take the form of piacular offerings 
for sin. It is not improbable that in the earliest period of this 
cult the special sin for which supplication must be made to 
Zeus Meilichios was the sin of kindred slaughter, conceived 
as an offence against the gods at a time when ordinary 
homicide was only a trespass against men. Thus it was 
for the shedding of kindred blood that Theseus underwent 
purification at the altar of this god", And it was to atone 
for civic slaughter that the Argives dedicated a statue of 
which Polycleitos was the sculptor to Zeus Meilichios '*?. 
The very ancient existence of the cult in Greece is suggested 
by the legend of Theseus and proved by the aniconic emblem 
of Zeus Meilichios in the form of a pyramid at Sicyon °°. 

As regards his relation to human sin, the conception of 
Zeus is twofold: on the one hand he is wadayvaios, ripwpds, 
the god of vengeance and retribution, the god who punishes 
human guilt even in the second and third generation 1°-™! ; 
on the other, a larger class of epithets *4!-!*} designate him as 
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the god of the suppliant, to whom those stricken with guilt 
can appeal. Zevs ixrijp, ixéovos, pdéios4, is he who helps the 
suppliant and to whom the criminal flees; zpoorpématos, to 
whom the suppliant turns; xa@dpotos, the god who purifies. 
It is interesting to note that in actual Greek cult the latter 
class of epithets were far more in vogue than the former, the 
‘retributive’ class, We have no inscriptions and no state 
records of the worship of the god of vengeance and retribution ; 
it is only in Cyprus, and only on the authority of Clemens ®°, 
that the cult of Zeus Tiywpds is attested. Naturally the 
public religion aimed rather at averting than invoking the 
divine anger ; and we hear of the worship of digéos at Argos 
and in Thessaly, and of Ka@dpows in Olympia and Athens. 
The oath taken by certain public functionaries of the latter 
city, according to the Solonian formula which Pollux gives, 
was sworn in the name of the god of supplication, cleansing, 
and healing. The name of Zeus ‘Ixéovos occurs in a very early 
Spartan inscription, and the titles of Zeus Paian at Rhodes '*° 
and ’Arorpémaios !*+, the averter of ill, at Erythrae express the 
same idea of the deity. The full account of these functions 
of Zeus touches on the earliest conception of crime, the 
earliest conscience of the race, and the prevalence of these 
cults in Greece proves the profundity of the moral thought 
concerning murder and sacrilegious sin. Examining certain 
legends we might conclude that it was the shedding of 
kindred blood which was the aboriginal sin for which the 
worship of Zeus ‘Ixéovos, the god of supplication, was established, 
this sin and perjury constituting perhaps the first conceptions 
of sacrilege. The first murderer in Greek legend was Ixion, 
and his crime was the treacherous murder of a kinsman; 
visited with madness by the Erinyes, he was also the first 
suppliant who appealed to Zeus ‘Ixéovos, and probably it was 
in relation to him that Zeus is called by Pherecydes ixéatos 
kal dAdorwp, the god of the suppliant and the guilty outcast. 
The offence of the Danaides who slew their husbands was the 
same in kind, and here also the legend regarded Zeus as the 

* @¥fos appears to have possessed times the god who protects, sometimes 
an ambiguous sense, designating some- _ the god who punishes the exile. 
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originator of the rites of purification. The divine punishment 
for this sin was madness, and the divine ministers who carry 
out the will of Zeus Tizwpds and TMadapvaios were the Erinyes, 
the powers who themselves came into being through the 
outrage committed by a son upon his father, who pursued 
Orestes and Amphion for their act of matricide, and who 
were so closely interwoven with the tradition of kindred 
slaughter in the house of Laios. And perhaps the first 
need of purification arose from the same sort of acts, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, as the legends of Theseus, Belle- 
rophon, and Athamas and others illustrate*. Here then we 
have the expression in religious myth and ritual of the 
striking fact in early Greek clan-usage and law, namely, that 
the shedding of kindred blood was originally an offence of 
an entirely different kind from the slaying of an alien, 
probably because the god himself was considered in the 
former case as akin to the slayer and the slain In early 
Greek society it is clear that to kill an alien was a secular 
matter which only concerned the kin of the slain, the avengers 
of blood, who might pursue the slayer or accept a weregilt ; 
it was no sin, unless the alien had been a suppliant or under 
the protection of the stranger's god. But the slayer of his 
kinsman was a sinner under the ban of God; the legends do 
not seem to show that his fellow-kinsmen would at once 
punish him with death», but that he must be outcast from 
the community and that Zeus and the Erinyes must deal with 


own brother, 


* The story in the Athamantid family 
of the sacrificial slaughter of the king 
and the king's son is probably in 
its origin no legend of mere kindred 
slaughter, but may have arisen from 
very early icleas concerning the sacrifice 
of the god or the divine representative ; 
but another legend given by Apollo- 
dorus (1. 9, 2) speaks of the mad 
Athamas being driven from Boeotia for 
slaying Ino’s son Learchus, and appeal- 
ing to Zeus to know where he is to 
dwell. The same author (2. 3, 1) nar- 
rates that Bellerophon fled from Corinth 
because he had involuntarily slain his 


Of the typical instances 
that Ovid gives (Fast. 2. 39) of purifi- 
cation for sin, all but one are concerned 
with the slaughter of kinsmen, and this 
may be said of nearly all those collected 
by Lobeck, Aglaophamus, pp. 967-969. 

> Tlepolemos, who slew his kinsman, 
was threatened with death by the other 
members of his family (77 2.665) ; but 
by a Boeotian law which, according 
to Plutarch, prevailed in the mythical 
period, the shedder of kindred blood 
‘must leave Boeotia and become a sup- 
pliant and a stranger.’ 
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his guilt. But the god of vengeance himself provided the 
mode of escape through purification and sacrifice of sin. The 
legends tell us little concerning the nature of these rites, but 
speak only of the outcast wandering until some compassionate 
stranger receives him into his home and cleanses him. But 
the ritual] of the historic period had probably been handed 
down from very ancient times, and we are supplied with some 
information about this, chiefly from the account in Apollonius 
Rhodius of the cleansing of Jason and Medea™?2. The usual 
piacular victim was a young pig, which was held over the 
head of the guilty, as we see Apollo holding it over Orestes 
in a vase-painting that represents his purification*. And the 
blood of the slaughtered animal was then poured over his 
hands, with invocation of Zeus Ka@dpowos. In some accounts 
bathing in the water of a river or the sea appears to have been 
a necessary part of the ceremony®. The latter practice is 
easily explained, as physical and moral purity are scarcely 
distinguished in ancient ritual; but it is not so easy to under- 
stand the pouring blood over the hands. We know that the 
pig was specially sacred to the lower deities, who no less than 
Zeus were outraged by wrongful homicide, and to whom Zeus 
Meilichios and for the occasion probably Zeus Ka@dpo.os were 
akin, and we may suppose that the blood of this animal, like the 
fleece of the sacred ram in the lustral ceremonies at Athens, 
was supposed to bring the guilty into nearer contact with the 
estranged divinity and had power to win him reconciliation. 
The chief benefit to the purified person was the recovery of 
his right of fellowship with men, and, while in the legends he 
is represented usually as continuing to live in his new home, 
in the later period he could return to his native Jand under 
certain conditions, if the relatives of the slain consented. 

It is easy to imagine how vitally this religious usage in the 
Zeus cult might influence the growth of moral ideas of forgive- 
ness and reconciliation. 

Another signal act of sacrilege was perjury, the guilt of 
which was matter of cognizance for the gods of the lower 


8 Arch. Zeit., 1861, Taf. 137 and > Athenae. 410 a. and b, Cf. Jps. 
138. Taur. 1193. 
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world and the Erinyes, but especially also for Zeus, whose 
name occurs in nearly all the formulae of the state oath. 
The statue of Zeus “Opxios stood in the council-hall of 
Olympia holding in each hand a thunderbolt, the most 
terrifying in aspect of all the statues of Zeus that Pausanias 
knew of 474, The strength of this belief in the religious 
character of the oath is shown by passages in Homer which 
speak of the punishment of the oath-breaker after death *, and 
by the lines in Hesiod’s Zheagony where the oath is already 
personified as a child of the lower world, born to be ‘the 
scourge of men’; while in Sophocles he is spoken of as the 
all-seeing child of Zeus)" °. No doubt the oath was never a real 
concrete divinity either in early or late periods ; originally an 
abstract idea of a quality or function of the divine nature, it 
becomes personal because of the strength of the belief, and is 
partially separated from the divinity. The ceremony of the 
oath-taking at Olympia is strikingly described by Pausanias’, 
and reminded him of the account in the Jad where Aga- 
memnon takes the oath over the boar,an animal sacred to the 
lower gods, which is then slain and cast into the sea*, The 
freethinkers of Greek literature scarcely deviate from the 
popular religious thought as regards the sanctity of oaths. 
Even Euripides, to whom loose morality in this respect has 
been wrongly attributed, strongly maintains in a_ striking 
fragment that the gods admit no excuse for perjury: ‘ Thinkest 
thou the gods are inclined to pardon, when by false swearing 
aman would escape death or bonds or violence...? Then 
either they are less wise than mortal men, or they set fair 
specious pleas before justice 4%’ 

But we must nut suppose that, at any period of Greek thought 
of which we have record, the sphere of sin against the gods was 


8 71.3. 279; 19. 260. 

» 5.24, 10-11. 

¢ Probably the animal consecrated by 
this ceremony was under a special taboo, 
and his carcase could not be disposed of 
in the ordinary way; or possibly the 
act was ‘mimetic,’ and expressed an 1m- 
precation that the perjured man might 


thus Le destioyed from off the earth. 

“4 Frag, 1030. Such sentiments as 
those expressed in Zipfolylus, 610, and 
Iphigenia in Aulis, 394, must not be 
regarded as Euripide>’ own; they are 
merely dramatic sophistries uttered by 
certain characters under stress of cir- 
cumstances. 
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limited to perjury or kindred murder. Both as regards retri- 
bution and expiation the sphere of Zeus in Hesiod and Homer 
is as wide as human life. He is wavdarys, ‘the all-seer,’ in 
a moral rather than a physical sense, and the term recalls the 
frequent utterances of the poets concerning the all-seeing eye of 
Aixyn or Justice. The latter is the special ministrant, companion, 
and emanation of Zeus, although associated with the nether 
divinities also. And where she is given a parentage, being 
originally only an abstract idea, it is Zeus who is her father ; 
and it is with the weapon cf Zeus that she overthrows the 
unjust 14°. 

With Aik Themisis closely connected, and as Aixn proceeded 
from Zeus, so Themis herself, who was originally an independ- 
ent deity with a worship and oracle at Delphi, was absorbed 
by Zeus, when she had become a name significant of right in 
general. Thus in Aeschylus we hear of the Themis or right of 
Zeus KAdptos, the god of allotments, and in Pindar of the Themis 
of Zeus Zénws, the god of hospitality. And Hesiod speaks of 
the dafyores, the army of spirits who are the watchers of Zeus 
over the whole life of man; and elsewhere in Greek literature 
there are not wanting hints of the profound idea that a moral, 
law, sanctioned by Zeus, prevails even in the animal world #48 
Even in its application to blood-guiltiness we see that the 
divine idea expands. Not merely the shedder of kindred 
blood has offended against Zeus, and is under the ban of the 
Erinyes: the latter dwelt on the rock of the Areopagus, where 
any case of murder could be tried; and the homicide who was 
acquitted by this court had to offer sacrifice to the Eumenides, 
as though they had yet to be pacified, or as a thank-offering to 
them for letting him go. And according to the law of Solon, 
the judges at Athens must swear by Zeus, ‘the god of the 
suppliant, the god of purification, and the healer of guilt '*/4’ 
As the political community expanded, all bloodshed, if the 
victim had any rights at all within the city. became a political 
offence, as well as a sin which needed purification*®, There is 


® This extension of the idea of sinin the purification of Achilles from the 
regard to bloodshed is at least as early blood of Thersites; this may be an 
as the time of Arctinus, who described advance on the religious view of 
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a curious passage in Antiphon, that has almost a modern 
tone, on the sacredness of human life. The murderer pollutes 
any sacrifice in which he partakes, and his presence exposes 
others also to divine wrath, a belief on which the orator 
attempts to establish an indirect proof of innocence*. Murder 
might still be sacrilege, even if the victim was not of the same 
state, and Zeus Bvfes became the god to whom any man 
would appeal who wished to clear himself of the guilt of any 
bloodshed, as Pausanias, the Spartan king, made sacrifice to 
him to atone for the death of the maiden whom he had in- 
voluntarily slain. Only, the older and narrower idea survived 
in the enactment of Attic law that the kinsmen might decide 
whether to prosecute or to forgive the involuntary homicide?, 
and even Aeschylus® seems to suppose that the Eumenides 
pursue, not any murderer, but only the slayer of his kin. 

Still wider is the conception of Zeus ‘Ixéovos in its fullest 
development. Not the blood-guilty only, but the man who 
fears any evil from his fellows could put himself under his 
protection ; and the reverence claimed for Zeus ‘Ixéovos is the 
text of the drama of Aeschylus: ‘We must needs respect the 
jealousy of Zeus, the suppliant’s god ; for the fear of him is 
deepest among mortal men!¢’ Here, as in other cases 
already noted, the god with his epithet seems to have been 
used almost as an abstraction to denote a certain right or 
duty ; and seems to have had a separate existence in and for 
each person who claimed his aid. ‘Thou hast escaped the 
god of my supplication,’ says Polyxena to Odysseus in the 
ffecuba of Euripides. To no other function or attribute 
of Greek divinity does the conception of divine grace so 
naturally attach, and every altar could shelter the suppliant ; 
Homer. But it is too much to say © slain his cousin and who went asa sup- 
that the latter poet knows nothing even pliant to Peleus and Thetis (77. 16. 
of purification for the murder of kins- 574). In any case hig silence would be 
men, as he makes clear mention of no argument, as none of the actual per- 


piacular sacrifices for sin in general,  sonages in his epic commit this sin. 

a far more advanced idea (/7. 9. 495); * Pp. 686 and 749; cf, Aesch. Ag. 
and there is probably an allusion to the 337- 

rites of Zeus Ka@apocos, which are cer- » Dem. apds Maxdpr. p. 1069. 

tainly older than Homer, in the pas- © £um. 605. 

sage which mentions the man who had 
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so that the classification given by Pollux 149 of the divine 
titles almost resolves itself into the distinction between Geol 
Tarapvaiot and ixéoror, the gods of vengeance and of supplica- 
tion. Down to the end of paganism many shrines possessed 
the right of sanctuary, a right which often clashed with the 
secular law*, The legend of Ajax and Cassandra, the story 
about the Hera at Sybaris who closed her eyes when the 
suppliants were dragged away from her altar, illustrate the 
prevalent feeling of classical times. This broad conception 
of Zeus ‘Ixéovos appears also in the Homeric account of the 
Atrai, the personal powers of prayer, whom the poet calls 
the daughters of Zeus, and who plead for men against Ate, 
and who appeal to Zeus against those who neglect them. 
And this early spiritual idea which we find in the Jad gave 
rise to an actual worship of Zeus Acraios *, which the coins 
of the Bithynian Nicaea attest, and receives beautiful expres- 
sion in the drama of Sophocles: ‘ nay, but as mercy shares the 
judgement-seat of Zeus to judge every act of man, let mercy 
be found with thee too, my father.” The suppliants’ fillets 
are called by Aeschylus ‘ the emblems of the god of mercy 148,’ 

A narrower, but cognate, conception is that of Zeus Xenios, 
who was worshipped throughout the Greek world™*. This 
worship is rooted in very ancient moral ideas; the sanctity of 
the stranger-guest, who as early as Homer and probably 
much earlier was placed under the protection of Zeus, was 
almost as great as the sanctity of the kinsman’s life, and to 
slay him was a religious sin, for which, according to one 
legend, Heracles was sold into slavery to Omphale?. Originally 
the god of hospitality—for in primitive society the stranger 
must be the guest of some one—he becomes the god to whom 


« Tac. Ann, 3. 60-63. 

> ZL. 9. 498. 

© Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1878, p. R09. 

a Frag. Hist. Grace. Pherecydes, 34: 
Aéyerar 6 ws dyavaxrncas 6 Zebs ent 
7h fevoxtovia mpooéragey ‘Epp da- 
Bévra tov ‘Hpaxdéa todrqoa Bi«nv tov 
govov. To explain this curious story of 
the hero being sold into slavery, we 
may note two other instances in legend : 


the slavery of Apollo to Admctus for 
the slaughter of the Cyclopes, and that 
of Cadmus to Ares tor causing the 
death of the ‘Sparti.’ the descendants of 
the god; and we may believe that these 
legends arose from the occasional prac- 
tice of the kinsmen accepting the slavery 
of the homicide as an atonement for the 
bloodshed. 
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any stranger is consecrated. According to Plutarch. the 
honours paid to Zeus Xenios were many and great*?*; we 
have record or epigraphical proof of his worship at Sparta, 
where he was associated with Athena Xenia, at Rhodes, where 
a religious association existed called the Ads feracrai, the 
worshippers of Zeus Xenios, and at Athens. where, as we 
gather from an inscription, the metics and resident merchants 
formed a company for the purpose of this cult. As a city 
could confer feria, the privileges of a public guest. upon any 
favoured stranger, so we read that Apollonius of Tyana was 
made the guest of Zeus by the public vote of the Spartans ¢, 
Greek literature, early and late, is full of evidence of the deep 
religious feeling attaching to this cult. Charondas, the 
Sicilian legislator, insists on the duty of receiving the stranger 
reverently, ‘because the worship of Zeus Xenios is common to 
all nations, and he takes note of those who welcome and those 
who maltreat the stranger!’ ‘The stranger, Plato says 
in the Laws*’s, ‘being destitute of comrades and kinsmen, 
has more claim on the pity of gods and men: the power 
that is strong to avenge is therefore the more zealous to 
help him,’ 

Akin to this worship was that of Zeus Philios }°', the god 
of friendship, who was honoured at Megalopolis, Epidauros 
and Athens, where an association was founded in his name, 
and his priest enjoyed a special seat in the theatre. Some- 
times this title only designated the god of the friendly 
banquet, and an inscription shows that the yérotxoe at Athens 
observed this cult. And thus we can understand why he was 
invoked by the parasite of Diodorus, and how he came to be 
partially identified with Bacchus at Megalopolis in a work 
of the sculptor Polycleitus the younger. But the term had 
a deeper meaning, for Zeus Philios is essentially the god who 
fosters friendship, and to whom friends appeal; and this con- 
ception is enlarged by Dio Chrysostom, who sees in the great 
Pheidian statue the Zeus Philios who would plant love and 
abolish enmity among the whole human race The cult does 
not appear to have been ancient ; the first mention of it occurs 
in a fragment of Pherecrates. A term almost synonymous is 
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éraipetos 12, denoting ‘the god of good comradeship’; some- 
times with allusion to the banquet, as we find in a fragment of 
Diphilus. But in Crete the cult may well have had a political 
or military significance ; and the festival of éra:pideta, which 
was celebrated at Magnesia in North Greece and in Macedon, 
was associated with the name of Jason, who Sacrificed to this 
god before setting sail in the Argo with his comrades 

In certain parts of the popular religion of Zeus, so far 
as it has been examined, we can detect a high morality that 
strikingly contrasts with the character of many of the Greek 
myths; though, of course, the same ideas that are expressed 
in cults are expressed in those myths that explain the cult. 
On the other hand, it is interesting to see that in certain cases 
the comparatively crude morality of the cults contrasted in 
turn with the deeper views of the poets and philosophic 
writers who thought and spoke freely concerning the relations 
of the gods to men. This is specially true of the doctrine 
of retribution, of which the simplest and least moral form in 
Greek popular belief is that even innocent excess of prosperity 
is of itself an evil thing. awakening the jealousy of the gods. 
Behind this is perhaps the cruder idea that the divinity is not 
the friend but the enemy of man, an idea that is dimly 
expressed in the primitive Hesiodic story of Prometheus’ 
favour and Zeus’ disfavour to man. But it appears con- 
spicuously in the childlike doctrine of Nemesis that lived long 
in the Greek mind; and the legend of Bellerophon’s fall and 
melancholy wanderings, given in Homer without any hint 
of any sin committed by the hero but rather as a result 
of superhuman prosperity. the story of Polycrates’ ring, of 
Philip's prayer mentioned by Plutarch, that the gods would 
give him some slight misfortune to counterbalance his con- 
tinual success, are illustrations of this naive religious belief 
that lasted as long as the Hellenic race. Its plainest 
expression is in the lines of Aesopus, ‘if a man has some good 
fortune he receives Nemesis by way of compensation®’; the 
most foolish is in the epigram of Antiphilos Byzantios on the 


® Anth, Pal. Yo. 123. 
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danger of speaking of the morrow*. This is merely a religious 
form of the old superstition of luck, and it is natural enough 
that the religious thinkers among the Greeks tried to reform 
this doctrine. The story of Bellerophon becomes so to speak 
moralized, perhaps by the popular imagination, or perhaps by 
Pindar himself, who at least is the earliest authority for the 
more ethical version of the story: namely, that Bellerophon’s 
fall was due to his ambitious attempt to scale heaven °. 
The most outspoken writer on this subject is Aeschylus. 
At first, indeed, he expresses himself like an ordinary 
Greek: ‘excess of fair report is a burdensome thing, for 
the jealous eye of God hurls the lightning down*’; but 
later on he gives the more advanced view as one peculiar 
to himself, maintaining that it was not a man’s prosperity 
but the evil use of it that brought Nemesis? The actual 
cult of Nemesis as a concrete goddess will be examined 
later; as a moral personification, whether rational or irra- 
tional in principle, she is not a separate power from Zeus, 
for it is through her that he acts, and in the Phoentssae 
of Euripides she is invoked as if she wielded his thunder- 
bolts ° 

Another idea in the Greek theory of divine retribution is 
common to it with the Hebraic, namely, that the sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children, that the curse cleaves to 
the race, or that the community is punished for the sin of one. 
An historical illustration of this clan-morality is the view— 
held strongly by the Lacedaemonians—that the descendants 
at Athens of those who committed sacrilege in the Cylonian 
conspiracy were under a curse, especially Pericles. Such 
a doctrine was seen to have its questionable side as a religious 
axiom, not only by Hebrew prophets, but by Greek thinkers. 
We find a protest against its justice in Theognis, who prays 
that the gods would punish the guilty in his own person, and 
not avenge the sins of the fathers upon the children’. But 
the doctrine held its ground even in the most religious minds : 


@ -tnth. Pal. 7, 630. © Agam, 406. © 184. 
» Isthm. 6. 44. @ Ib 759.  Bergk. 1, 731. 11. 
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Aeschylus himself is full of it, although he occasionally tries 
to find a compromise between this and the doctrine of indi- 
vidual moral responsibility by supposing that the curse works 
through the generations because the descendants each commit 
new acts of guilt. 

These are special questions arising about the doctrine of 
retribution ; but the whole theory that the gods sent evil to 
man because of sin or of some other reason did not remain 
without criticism and modification. In the first place, the 
retribution theory did not always square with the facts of 
experience : this difficulty could be met by the profounder con- 
ception, that the ways of the divine agency are unseen, that 
‘God is not like a passionate man, inclined to avenge every 
small act 4, that ‘Justice moves along a silent path», or that 
God’s retribution is purposely slow, so as to teach men to 
restrain their own wrath*®. Secondly, the morality of the 
retribution theory became boldly and searchingly questioned : 
and native Greek thought can claim for itself the distinction 
that it not seldom rose to the conception that God could 
do no evil to any, not even by way of punishment for 
sin. According to the view of the old myth the slaying 
of Neoptolemos at Delphi was divine retribution, because 
his father had insulted Apollo; but Euripides places a 
daring phrase in the mouth of the messenger"—‘ then the 
god remembered an ancient grudge like a base-minded 
man’—and an echo of this sentiment is faintly heard in 
Plutarch®. Euripides indeed is not consistent, though his 
inconsistency may be due to dramatic appropriateness. By 
the side of the profoundly Mephistophelean sentiment, ‘the 
gods have set confusion in our lives that in our ignorance 
we may reverence them', we have other utterances of 
his, in which he excludes evil or evil-doing from the notion 
of divinity: ‘it is men who impute their own evil nature to 
God; for I think there can be no evil in God?" ; and again, 


« Solon. fr. 13. 25. © De defect. Crac. 413 B-D; and De 
6 Eur. 7road. 887. Cohih, Ira 4358 b. 

© Plut. De Ser. Num. Vind. p. 350E-F. ! Hee. 929, 960. 

4 And om. 1164. © Lph. Taur. 389-391. 
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‘if the gods do evil, they are not gods*’ Bacchylides? 
declares that it is not Zeus, the all-seeing one, that is the 
cause of great troubles to men; and similarly Menander holds 
that every man at his birth has a good spirit ‘ who stands by 
his side to guide him through the mystery of life, for that 
a spirit can be evil must not be believed °’. 

Such expressions are in accord with Plato’s view in the 
Republic, that the gods never do evil to men, and, if they 
send misfortune, it is for an educational or moral purpose ; 
and Aeschylus had already given this thought powerful utter- 
ance in the Agamemnon where he maintains that the object 
of Zeus is to bring men to dpdvyois or cwpPpoodtyyn through 
suffering ¢. 

A different attempt to reconcile the fact of evil in the 
world with the absolute beneficence of God was the curious 
theory put forward by the author of De J/undo°, that the 
divine power coming from a very distant sphere was some- 
what exhausted before it reached us. The problem of evil 
did not weigh very heavily on the spirit of Greek religious 
speculation, which contented itself with such solutions as 
those which I have mentioned, without taking refuge in the 
theory of a future life. And Greek cult, though little affected 
by philosophic inquiry, amply admitted this beneficent cha- 
racter of Zeus, while the conservative spirit of ritual preserved 
something of the darker aspect. On the whole, one might say 
that the bright and spiritual belief of Plutarch ', ‘that the gods 
do well to men secretly for the most part, naturally rejoicing 
in showing favour and in well-doing, though it rises above 
the average popular fceling, yet stands nearer to it than the 
temper of the superstitious man in Theophrastus. 

The relation of Zeus to Meipa, or destiny, has yet to be 
considered—a question that touches on the part played by 
free-will and fatalism in Greck religion. A cult-name of Zeus 
at Athens. at Olympia, and probably at Delphi and in Arcadia, 
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was Motpayerns, ‘the leader of fate, with which we may com- 
pare the title of Zeus ’Evaioipos, ‘the controller of destiny,’ at 
Coronea }°*, 44, The question might be put thus—how did 
Greek religion reconcile a belief in fate with the omnipotence 
of Zeus as ordinarily believed? Looking at the growth of 
the conception we find that Homer rarely regards Moira as 
a person ; the word is used by him generally as an impersonal 
substantive signifying the doom of death. It is Zeus who 
dispenses this and the other lots of men; it is Zeus who holds 
the balance of life and death in the strife—who has on the 
floor of heaven the two urns of good and ill fortune from 
which he distributes blessing or sorrow. It is an anachronism 
in Plutarch when he says, wishing to defend the Homeric 
Zeus from the charge of sending evil to men, that Homer 
often speaks of Zeus when he meant Moijpa or Tuxn*; when 
Homer speaks of Zeus he meant Zeus. Only thrice® in 
Homer do we find the Motpa: regarded as persons who at the 
birth of each man weave for him the lot of life and death. 
The question has been vehemently discussed whether in these 
poems there appears the conception of the overruling power 
of destiny to which even the gods must bow. This is strongly 
denied by Welcker *%, and with reason: he points out that it is 
Zeus himself who sends the Moipa; that the phrase Moipa 
Aids, ‘the doom of God, is habitual with him. so that where 
poipa is used alone it may be regarded as an abbreviative for 
this ; that neither Homer nor the later epic poets ever refer 
the great issues of the war to potpa, but in the Cyprza it is 
Zeus’ intention to thin population, in the //ad it is his 
promise to Thebes that is the @écgarov, the divine decision, 
which governs cvents. The casting the lots of Hector and 
Achilles into the scale cannot be interpreted as a questioning 
of the superior will of fate, for Zeus never does this clse- 
where; the act might as naturally be explained as a divine 
method of drawing lots, or, as Welcker prefers, as a symbol 
of his long and dubious reflection, When Hera and Athene 

@ De Aud. Lact. 23 E most of the Homeric passages are col- 
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remonstrate with Zeus for wishing to save Sarpedon or Hector, 
‘who had long been due to death,’ this cannot mean that fate 
had decided against Zeus in the matter, but that Zeus ought 
not to interfere with the ordinary course of events which was 
making against these heroes, or with his own prior decision. 
And it is quite obvious that Zeus feels he could stop their 
fate if he liked. Mof%pa and the will of the gods are often ex- 
pressly given as synonyms; in the same breath the dying 
Patroclus tells Hector that Zeus and Apollo had over- 
come him, and then that Moira and Apollo had slain him®. 
And a striking passage at the beginning of the Odyssey at 
once maintains the free action of men, and the identity of 
Moira and God's will: Zeus complains that men wrongly 
accuse the gods of evil which they suffer through their own 
sins—suffering tmp pdpor, contrary to what fate or the gods 
intended. 

We arrive at the same conclusion when we consider what 
was the earliest character of the personal Motpa, for, though 
Homer cared little for them, there were such personal figures 
in his age. As such they belonged to the cloudy and demo- 
niac company of the Kies and Erinyes. Hesiod speaks of 
certain older Mojpac® who were the daughters of Night, the 
children of the lower world, the abode of death—probably 
goddesses of birth and death, perhaps more concerned with 
the latter, as Homer most frequently uses the term in reference 
to death and they appear on the Hesiodic shield as demons of 
slaughter. How very slight was their claim to omnipotence 
may be gathered from a very curious reference to them in the 
Homeric hymn to Hermes®, in which they are described as 
winged, white-haired women once the teachers of Apollo, and 
still giving men right guidance, if they could obtain sufficient 
oblation of honey. These are perhaps the faded figures of an 
older world of worship, personages whose power Apollo is 
accused by the Eumenides of supplanting*. What relation then 
have these to the other Mofput mentioned in the Theogony* 


* 7. 16.843, 849. In JL. 19. 87 Zeus 4 549-561. 
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who receive the names of Lachesis, Clotho, and Atropos, 
and are called the daughters of Zeus and Themis? Pro- 
bably they are the same, and we might explain the double 
account in this way: as the meaning of poipa was enlarged 
the Moipat became more than goddesses of death, and were 
regarded as goddesses of destiny in general, supposing they 
were not this originally ; then a more reflective age became 
aware that such functions might clash with the power of Zeus, 
and therefore they are affiliated to him as Dike was; since to 
say they were his daughters was equivalent to saying that 
they were his ministers, emanations, or powers. 

But the sense of the possible conflict between Zeus and 
Destiny increased as abstract speculation on the nature of 
things advanced. It was probably through philosophy— 
perhaps the early physical Ionic philosophy—that the idea 
of an overruling necessity became prevalent; for we find 
eluapuévn among the conceptions of Heraclitus, and the 
chorus of Euripides’ A/cestis confess that it was philosophical 
studies which taught them that there was nothing stronger 
in the world than Destiny or dvdyxn. At any rate, the idea 
grew in force and did not remain academic merely, but played 
a prominent part in the greatest drama of the religious 
mythology, the Prometheus of Aeschylus. His hero is sup-~ 
ported by the knowledge that there is a greater power than 
that of Zeus*: ‘Fate the all-fulfiller has otherwise decreed 
the end of these things. Who then holds the helm of neces- 
sity? The triple Fates and the mindful Erinyes.’ It may 
however be said that this is the view of the opponent of Zeus, 
and that the knot is loosened by the reconciliation of Zeus with 
the Mojpa ; but the difficulty remains that the supremacy of 
Zeus has certainly been represented as in danger’. And there 
seems to be the same questioning of the divine omnipotence 
latent in the obscure passage in the chorus of Agamemnon, 


which Zeus is bound to contend at first. 
But he rather evades the difficulty about 
the real peril of Zeus In fact, Aeschylus 
was under the dramatic necessity of the 
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ei 3& py Terayyéva potpa polpay ex OeGr eipye phy wAdov pepe, 
which appears to speak of a higher power that overbears the 
@cddev Moipa, or the will of heaven; a doctrine which might 
be discovered also in the saying of Herodotus, ‘it is impossible 
even for a god to escape the destined fate, which is perhaps, 
however, only a rhetorical phrase. Certainly it is not the 
usual theory of Aeschylus ; in his view it is generally Zeus 
himself who maintains the order of the world, ‘who by ancient 
law guides destiny aright®.’ It is Zeus himself who inspires 
Apollo with his oracles, the utterances of destiny ®, ‘and in 
whose hands are the scales of fate%’ Even in Euripides it is 
Zeus himself who is conjectured to be the vois or the dvdyxy 
of the universe: ‘Oh thou that stayest the earth and hast thy 
firm throne thereon, whosoe’er thou art that bafflest man’s 
knowledge, whether thou art Zeus, or the necessity of nature. 
or the mind of man, to thee I raise my voice®.’ In the ode to 
necessity in the d/cestis it is Zeus who accomplishes by the 
aid of necessity whatever he decrees; just as, in the verses 
quoted by Eusebius, the powers of the Fates are said to have 
been delegated to them by Zeus*. And in the summary of 
Zeus’ character at the end of the Aristotelian De Afundo, 
Zeus is described as absorbing in himself eiuapyévn, or 
Destiny, as he absorbs every other agency. In the prayer 
of the Stoic Cleanthes, Zeus and Destiny are invoked as 
twin powers. 

This then, on the whole, is the solution of the question 
put forward by Greek speculation, whether poetical or philo- 
sophical ; the difficulty was always there for any one who 
chose to separate Zeus from Moja, and Lucian’s humour in the 
Zeus Tragocdus fastens on the antinomy. Within the domain 
of cult the contradiction scarcely existed, for the Motpar 
received but scant worship; the formula of Zeus Motpayérns 
unconsciously expressed the deepest views of Greek philosophy, 
while as a principle of conduct the idea of fatalism scarcely 
existed for the ordinary Greek. The Stoic view had but little 
to do with the average belief, and the astrological aspect 
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of destiny belongs mainly to the decadence of the Greek 
world. 

At the close of the investigation into the cults and religion 
of Zeus, it.is necessary to ask how far his supremacy and 
predominance introduces a principle of order or a monotheistic 
tendency into the Greek polytheism. The answer will vary 
according as we regard the cults or the literature. Confining 
our attention to the period of Hellenism proper, we find in 
the state religions and in the popular worship a singular 
extent of function assigned and a very manifold ethical 
character attached to Zeus. Some of his characteristics and 
epithets belonged to other divinities also, but he is prominently 
the guardian of the whole physical and moral world, the god 
who protects the life of the family, the clan, the city, and the 
nation, the god of retribution and forgiveness of sins, and his 
voice was the voice of fate. Yet all this as regards cult 
made in no way for monotheism, for Greek religious conser- 
vatism was timid, and was much more inclined to admit new 
deities than to supplant a single one. Besides, the minutiae 
of cult were designed to meet the minute wants of the daily 
life, and Zeus was not so much concerned with the small 
particulars as Hermes or Heracles; just as in many villages 
of Brittany or Italy the local saint is of most avail. Therefore 
there were more statues to Hermes and more dedications to 
Athene at Athens, to Asclepios at Epidauros. than to Zeus. 
And it is difficult to mention a single Greek divinity whose 
worship perished before all perished at once. When Oriental 
ideas began to work upon the older beliefs, somewhat before 
and still more immediately after the conquests of Alexander, 
their influence is by no means monotheistic. Isis is introduced 
and fused with Hera and Artemis, Baal Serapis and even 
Jehovah with Zeus, Adonis and later Mithras with Dionysos 
and Sabazios; ideas become more indistinct, but no single idea 
of divinity clearly emerges. This theocrasia destroyed the 
life of religious sculpture and did nothing directly for mono- 
theism, but a great deal for scepticism and the darkest 
superstitions. 

On the other hand, within Greek cult proper in the purely 
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Hellenic periods. we have already noticed a strong impulse 
towards a certain organized unity. The most striking instance, 
which displays a germ of monotheism that had not vitality 
enough to develop itself, is the partial identity sometimes 
recognized between Zeus and the gods of the lower world and 
the sea, and again his occasional identification with Dionysos. 
The cult of a trinity of Zeus-figures seems to have becn 
prevalent in Asia Minor at Troy, Mylasa. and Xanthos, and 
is presented to us on the Harpy tomb. It has been suggested* 
that Semitic ideas have been fruitful here, but it is not necessary 
to assume this, for we can illustrate such rapprochement of 
divinities cognate to Zeus in other parts of Greece. And 
what Semitic trinity was there besides the Carthaginian? 
Again, the multiplicity of the Greek polytheism is modified 
by the tendency to group and classify divinities. We have 
the circle of the twelve Olympians 15", from which the merely 
local divine personages, and usually the deities of the lower 
world, were excluded. But the importance of this classification 
has been exaggerated. It is probably comparatively late, for 
Hesiod, the earlicst theological systematizer, appears to have 
known no more of it than Homer knew. The first certain 
instances in cult are the dedication to the twelve gods 
at Salamis by Solon 4, and the altar erected by the 
younger Pisistratus in the dyopa at Athens; and Welcker 
supposes that Athens, where it was far more prominent 
than elsewhere, was the centre from which the worship 
spread. This worship can scarcely be supposed to have 
expressed any csoteric idea of any complex unity of god- 
head corresponding to a unity observed in nature; probably 
it was suggested by the ritualistic convenience of grouping 
together the Icading Hellenic cults. It is not found diffused 
widely over the Greek world, and at many of the places where 
it occurred—as for instance at Megara, Delos, Chalcis, on 
the Hellespont, and at Xanthos—we may ascribe something to 


* Vide an article by Paucker in the © Megarians and Chalcidians on I.eon- 
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Attic influence. Nor had it much importance for Greek 
religious belief, since the circle failed to include Dionysos 
and the divinities of the lower world, who came to be the 
most prominent in the later period of Greek mystic worship. 
Earlier and less artificial than this is the classification 
of divinities according to their affinities or local connexion. 
On the latter ground we find the Theban tutelary deities 
grouped together: the chorus in the Septem contra Thebas 
speak of a ovvréAea or mamjyupis of gods, and they pray to 
a company of eight*. In the Szpplices, the Danaides pray 
at the common altar of the Argive gods, Zeus, Helios. 
Poseidon, and Apollo. In Homer we find Zeus, Athene. 
and Apollo frequently named together in adjurations; and 
in Athens the same trio were often mentioned, a fact upon 
which some strangely mystic theories have been built®. At 
Athens there was a local reason for this connexion, and no 
other divinities were so important for Greek life and thought 
as these, who were specially called ‘the guardians of the 
moral law’. In accordance with their affinities of character 
we frequently find Greck deities falling into groups of three 
or two; we have the three or two Fates the three or two 
Graces, the three Erinyes. the two Dioscuri or Anakes. the 
group of Demeter Persephone and Jacchos. of Aphrodite 
Peitho and Eros, and others besides. Further than this we 
cannot claim unity for Greek polytheistic cult, which shows 
quite as much tendency to multiply as to combine forms. 
But when we look at the religious literature. the answer 
is different. We have here to distinguish between the Zeus 
of legend and the Zeus as he appeared to the religious 
consciousness at serious moments. As Welcker? has well 
expressed it, Zeus is not only a god among other gods, 
but also God solely and abstractedly. In Homeric use 
@eés by itself is equivalent to Zeus*. And the usage of 
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the lyrical gnomic and dramatic poets allows us to say that, 
in their expressions of earnest and profound ethical and 
religious thought, their diction has a tone of monotheism, 
and Zeus and the abstract Oecs become synonyms. 

We are not obliged to see in this any trace of a primitive 
monotheistic idea, as Welcker would; it may be a later 
development, due to increased power of abstract thought. 
And at most it amounts not to monotheism but ‘heno- 
theism ’—if a very awkward term may be used to denote 
the exaltation of one figure in the polytheism till it over- 
shadows without supplanting or abolishing the others. 

Nevertheless, as we have noted already, there are a few 
passages in Greek philosophy and poetry that seem to assert 
the principle of monotheism. Usually, indeed, when the 
term @eds or 1d Oeiov occurs in the fragments of the pre- 
Socratic philosophers, it may be more naturally given an 
impersonal or pantheistic sense; and the words of Xeno- 
phanes, ‘there is one God, greatest among gods and men, 
savour more of ‘henotheism’ than monotheism*. But the 
concluding chapters of the De AlZundo, the Stoic theory de- 
scribed by Plutarch, the sentiment found among the yvdua 
of Philistion—‘ believe that a single providence of higher and 
lower things is God and reverence him with all thy strength?’ 
—show the monotheistic idea. 

However, the doctrine never affected the popular religion, 
which went a different path from that followed by the poets 
and philosophers. While these maintained that no images 
or sense-forms could express the true nature of the divinity, 
they only could have succeeded at most in infusing more 
spirituality into the people’s worship. The sacrifices and 
images rather increased than diminished. and in spite of 
Xenophanes’ protest against anthropomorphism, the Zeus 
Olympius of Pheidias, the masterpiece of Greek religious 
art, appeared to the whole Greck world as the full and 
triumphant realization of the divine idea in forms of sense. 
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There is no inner reform traceable in Hellenic religion after 
the fifth century. The great change came from the pressure 
of alien cults, Semitic and Egyptian. In the witty narrative 
of Lucian ®® Zeus pathetically complains that men neglect 
his worship, have deserted Dodona and Pisa, and have turned 
to the Thracian Bendis, the Egyptian Anubis, and the 
Ephesian Artemis. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV. 


THE RITUAL OF THE ZEUS-SACKIFICE. 


THE strange rites of the Diipolia, which have been briefly 
described in the text (p. 56), were regarded by Porphyry, who 
follows Theophrastus, as a mystic allusion to the guilty 
institution of a bloody sacrifice and to the falling away of 
mankind from a pristine state of innocence, when animal 
life was sacred and when the offerings to the gods were 
harmless cereal or vegetable oblations ""*. It is the explana- 
tion of a vegetarian defending a thesis. We do indeed find 
in the ritual of Zeus, as of other divinities *, an occasional 
distinction between the bloodless offerings and the sacrifice 
which shed the blood of a victim. For instance, nothing 
but cakes, and not even winc, was allowed on the altar of 
Zeus “Imaros on the Acropolis; and Pausanias (1, 26, 5) con- 
trasts this with the dark and cruel rites in the worship of 
Zeus Lycacus, just as he contrasts the worship of the Ka@apot 
Geoi, ‘the pure gods,’ on the crest of the hill by Pallantium. 
The rnpadca, the ‘ wineless’ sacrifices, were perhaps‘ innocent’ 
in the sense of excluding the animal victim, for they are 
identified by Plutarch with pedéorovda or libations of honey 
(Symp. Quaest. 4. 6, 2); and these were offered to Zeus 
Tewpyds, the agricultural god, Poseidon, the Winds, Mnemo- 
syne, the Muses, Eos, Helios, and Selene, the Nymphs, and 
Aphrodite Ourania, and even to Dionysos”. It is clear that 
this kind of sacrifice was not specially associated with the 
oldest period of the religion, for Dionysos and Aphrodite 

* For instance, in the worship of  Diog. Laert. 8. 13. 
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Ourania are not the divinities of the primitive Greek. In 
Hellenic as in Semitic religions we have to recognize the 
distinction, which Prof. Robertson Smith was the first to 
emphasize, between the offering of the first-fruits of the 
harvest, which the worshippers laid upon the altar as a mere 
tribute, and the sacrifice at which, by means of a common 
sacramental meal, the whole tribe were brought into com- 
munion with their god (Religion of the Semites, pp. 218-227). 
The reasons he mentions are cogent for believing that the 
latter is the earlier of the two forms; we might believe this 
solely on the ground that the agricultural period was later 
thanthe nomadic. The erroneous supposition of Theophrastus 
was due partly to the vague popular conception of a golden 
age in which man was nourished by the spontaneous fruits 
of the earth and shed no blood, partly to the curious features 
that marked the ritual of some of the animal sacrifices, 
the lamentation, and the acknowledgement of guilt. It is 
only recently that some light has been thrown upon the 
ideas underlying this religious drama. In Mommsen’s 
Heortologie. only a very superficial account of the Bovddria is 
given; he regards it as a threshing-festival for reasons that 
are by no means convincing. It fell indecd about the end 
of the Attic harvest, about the beginning of July, and may 
certainly be regarded as some kind of harvest-commemo- 
ration recognizing Zeus as a deity of tillage. But this does 
not explain the strangeness of the ritual. So far as I am _ 
aware the only serious attempts to interpret the Bovpdna in: 
accordance with ideas known to prevail in early periods of 
human society have been made by Mannhardt, Prof. Robert- 
son Smith, and Mr. Frazer. In his essay on ‘Sacrifice’ in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and in his Religion of the Semites 
(p. 288), Prof. Robertson Smith suggests that we have to 
reckon with the survival of early totemistic ideas in that 
mysterious sacrifice on the Acropolis. An essential feature of 
totemism is that the society claims kindred with an animal- 
god or a sacrosanct animal. from whose flesh they habitually 
abstain, but which on solemn occasions they may devour 
sacramentally in order to strengthen the tie of kinship 
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between them and the divinity or the divine life. Now 
this writer lays stress on the appellative Bovdovros, the 
‘murderer of the ox,’ on the sense of guilt that rested on 
the slayers, on the exile of the priest who dealt the blow, and 
on the legend that connects the rite with the admission of 
a stranger into the tribal community, and draws the conclusion 
that the ox is so treated because he is regarded as a divine 
animal akin to the clan. Mr. Frazer's view in his admirable 
treatise, The Golden Bough (vol. 2, pp. 38-41), is somewhat 
different ; he regards the ox as the representative of the corn- 
spirit*, whose flesh is eaten sacramentally, and who is killed at 
the end of the harvest that he may rise again with fresher 
powers of production. But this explanation of the Bouphonia 
appears not quite so satisfactory as the former, though it may 
well be applied to certain details of the rite. Mr. Frazer has 
collected evidence showing that the ox has been regarded by 
some primitive people, and even now is so regarded in certain 
districts of China, as the representative of the deity of vegeta- 
tion (vol. 2, pp. 22, 23, 41, 42), and he quotes on p. 42 the 
Chinese practice of forming an effigy of the ox and stuffing 
it full of grain, which may appear to illustrate the Athenian 
pretence of making a live ox out of the skin of the slain one 
stuffed with hay or grass. Instances also are given of the 
habit of mourning for the victim that has been slain with rites 
that seem to point to the worship of the deity of vegetation. 
And Mr. Frazer adduces other reasons than those natural to 
totemism that may explain why a primitive tribe may regard 
an animal in some way as divine, and may endeavour to 
conciliate it and make all possible reparation to it for taking 
its life; this may be due, for instance, to a desire to avoid 
a blood-feud with the animal’s kindred (vol. 2, pp. 113, 114); 
and from the same feeling the slayer may try to persuade 
his victim that it was not he who slew him, but some one else. 
‘It was the Russians who killed you,’ the Ostiaks are reported 
to say to the slain bear; ‘it was a Russian axe, or Russian 
knife,’ &c. (vol. 2, p. 111). In fact, totemism itself, the belief 
in an animal-ancestor of the clan or of the tribal kinship with 
* This view was first expressed by Mannhardt, A/ythologische Forschungen, p.68. 
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a certain sacred animal, is only a special form of the larger 
fallacy peculiar to the savage mind of regarding animals as 
moved by the same feelings and thoughts as mankind. We 
are then at liberty to assume totemism as a vera causa either 
in the present or the past, not whenever any kind of venera- 
tion is paid to the slaughtered or sacrificed animal, but only 
when we can detect some belief, latent or expressed, that the 
animal is in some way akin to the tribe. Now some such 
belief seems naturally implied in the ritual of the Bouphonia. 
Mr. Frazer’s theory does not sufficiently explain why the 
slaying of the ox should awaken such a profound sense of 
guilt, as does not elsewhere seem to have been aroused by the 
slaying of the corn-spirit, when we examine the mass of 
evidence which he has collected; nor why the priest should 
be obliged to flee into temporary exile, On the other hand, 
the theory that we have here a survival of totemism would 
throw clearer light on these dark passages of ritual ; if the ox 
were of the same kindred as the worshipper, those who sacrificed 
him would feel as much sense of guilt as if kindred blood had 
been shed, and the same necessity that drove the slayer of 
a kinsman into exile would lie upon the Bovdéres. And this 
theory is confirmed by the legend that the admission of 
Sopatros into citizenship depended on his eating the flesh of 
the ox at a sacramental meal with the rest of the citizens, 
whereby he became of one flesh with them; it is further 
confirmed by the existence of the Boutadac, the ox-clan, at 
Athens, whose mythic ancestor was Bovrys, a name that was 
given also to the officiating priest of the Diipolia. This theory 
of the origin of the rite might be reconciled with Mr. Frazer's, 
if we suppose that in this case the deity of vegetation, 
personified as the ox, has been taken as their totem by the 
agricultural tribe; it is clear at any rate that in this worship, 
as in other Attic cults, Zeus has an agricultural character. 
Both the above-mentioned writers have collected ample 
evidence proving the primitive custom of killing the god in 
the form of a divine animal, and the sacramental eating of his 
flesh. But Mr. Frazer considers that totemism is not proved 
to have existed among the Aryan tribes, and that the assump- 
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tion that the ox is really the vegetation spirit gives us a verior 
causa (loc. cit. vol. 2, p. 38). Looking at the Greeks only, we 
must certainly admit that, if their society was ever based on 
totemism, they had fortunately left this system very far behind 
them at the dawn of their history ; and we may admit that 
descent through the female, a fact that is usually found with 
totemism, cannot be proved to have existed at any time in 
any Greek community, though certain legends may lead us to 
suspect its existence. But an institution that has long passed 
out of actual life may still cast a shadow from a very remote 
past upon legend and practices of cult. And where we find 
indication that the animal that is venerated and occasionally 
sacrificed is regarded as akin to the worshipper, the survival of 
totemism here is the only hypothesis that seems to provide 
a reasonable key to the puzzle. A curious parallel to the 
Diipolia, as explained by Prof. Robertson Smith, might be 
found in the sacrifices to the Syrian goddess which are 
described by the pseudo-Lucian (De Dea Syria, c. 58). The 
worshippers sacrificed animals by throwing them headlong 
from the top of the Propylaea of her temple, and occasionally 
they threw down their own children, ‘calling them oxen.’ We 
are reminded of that curious story which will be noticed in 
a later chapter about the sacrificer in the Brauronian worship 
of Artemis, who offered up a goat ‘calling it his own daugh- 
ter.” The same explanation may reasonably be offered for 
the strange ritual of Zeus Lycaeus, the wolf-god of the wolf- 
clan of the Lycaonids, of whose legend and worship human 
sacrifice and *lycanthropy,’ or the transformation of men into 
wolves, are prominent features ; and with the cult-legend of 
the Lycaonids Jahn has rightly compared the story about 
the origin of the worship of Zeus Lycorcios on Parnassus, 
which was founded by Deucalion, who landed here after the 
Flood and was escorted by wolves to the summit, where he 
built the city Lycoreia and the temple of Zeus *. 

But whether the ultimate explanation must be sought in 

* O. Jahn, Ber. d. Sachs. Gesells. d. Norse legend, but cannot be proved true 


Wiss. 1847, p. 423. His view that the of Greek. 
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totemism or in some other primitive fact, indubitable traces 
remain in the ritual of Zeus, as of other Hellenic divinities, 
of the ‘theanthropic’ animal, if this term invented by Prof. 
Robertson Smith may be used to denote the semi-divine 
semi-human animal of sacrifice. To the examples already 
given we may add one from Crete; the local legend of Mount 
Dicte spoke of the sow which nourished the infant Zeus and 
was held in especial sanctity by the Praisii™. 

The fairly numerous ritual-stories in Greece about the 
substitution of the animal for the human victim may well have 
arisen from the deceptive appearance of many sacrifices where 
the animal offered was treated as human and sometimes 
invested with human attributes. In a later chapter I have 
suggested this as an explanation for, the sacrifice to Artemis- 
Iphigenia ; it may apply also to the Laconian legend 
preserved by Plutarch (Paral/cla, 35), that Helen was led to 
the altar to be sacrificed in order to stay a plague, when an 
eagle swooped down and snatched the knife from the hand of 
the priest and let it fall upon a kid that was pasturing near 
the altar. As the eagle is the bird of Zeus, the myth testifies 
to the feeling that Zeus himself desired the milder offering in 
place of the human life. There is no doubt that the human 
offering was at certain times actually found in the Hellenic 
cults of Zeus; but it was probably not the primitive fact*, but 
a development from the sacrifice of the theanthropic animal, 
when this latter was misunderstood, and the idea arose that 
the human victim was what the god really desired and must 
be given in times of peril and disaster. We are told, for 
instance, by Clemens (754 P.) that the payor of Cleona averted 
hail and snow by animal offerings, probably to Zeus, but if 
a victim were wanting they began the sacrifice with shedding 
their own blood. 

The strange legend of Athamas and Zeus Laphystius, 
recorded by Herodotus and others, well illustrates the 
double view of human sacrifice and the confusion between 
the human and the animal offering. There are many apparent 


“ Isee the same suggestion has been vol. 1, p. 3293 cf. also Prof. Robertson 
made in Mr. Frazer's Golden Bough, Smith, Joc. cit. p. 346. 
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contradictions and some alien elements in the story; a few 
essential and salient points may be noted here*. The eldest 
representative of Athamantid family must at certain times be 
offered to Zeus Laphystius; and the legends preserve the 
record that not only Phrixus, but Athamas himself, was 
brought to the altar. The family, that is, has a royal and 
sacred character ; and the practice of periodically slaying the 
god in the person of his human representative has been amply 
illustrated by Mr. Frazer. The next point of importance is 
that both father and son are rescued by the ram, a semi- 
divine animal endowed with human voice and miraculous 
power, and the ram itself is sacrificed to Zeus bvéios. But 
the people of Halus in the time of Herodotus still maintained 
that the god was angry at missing his human prey, and that 
therefore this curse was laid on the descendants of the son of 
Phrixus, that each should be liable to sacrifice if he entered 
the prytaneum. The confusion in Herodotus’ account is too 
great to allow us to say positively whether the human 
sacrifice was actually carried out in his time or not; but 
Plato's statement in the JZzzos (3135 C.) seems to point to the 
reality of it. The opposite view about the righteousness of 
the sacrifice is presented by the legend in Pausanias, that 
Zeus himself sent the ram as a substitute, just as Jehovah 
stayed the sacrifice of Isaac. And Herodotus himself, at the 
beginning of his account, seems to imply that the members of 
this family were under a curse because Athamas sinned in 
wishing to sacrifice his first-born; but the historian is not 
responsible for the contradiction, which was probably rooted 
in the popular thought. We can detect in the legends the 
feeling that the human victim or the divine animal is due to 
the god, and also the feeling that the deity himself sanctioned 
the more merciful rite. 

In the Diipolia, as in the Laphystius cult, we see that the 
ideas of human and animal sacrifice are blended ; and we can 
discover in both an allusion to the divinity of the field or the 
pasture. For each legend represents the sacrifice as a means 


* Vide * and ®, and Apollod. 1. 9. 
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of averting dearth, and the ram would naturally be the sacred 
animal of a pastoral tribe. The importance of the ram in the 
Zeus-ritual is attested not only by the legend of Athamas, 
but by the religious significance of the Avds xédiov, ‘the | 
fleece of God,’ which was spread under the feet of those who 
were being purified in the scirophoria at Athens !*8. We 
may believe that this use of it was dictated by the feeling 
that this contact with the sacred animal helped to restore 
those who had incurred pollution to the favour of the god. 
Somewhat similar was the custom of which we have record in 
the worship of Zeus on Mount Pelion, to whose altar, in time 
of excessive heat and drought, chosen youths ascended clad in 
the fresh skins of rams, probably to pray for rain®*>, 

It has been maintained by Overbeck, following Parthey *, 
that even the figure of Zeus Ammon, the ram-god, was native 
Hellenic, and not derived from Egypt. But this theory was 
based chiefly on a mistake about the monumental evidence 
from Egypt ; it was supposed that the Egyptian god Amoun 
was never represented with ram’s horns or head. But Lepsius 
has shown that he was so represented on many monuments, 
and it is certain that the worship of the Egyptian ram-god of 
this name spread to the Libyan oasis of Siwa, and was thence 
adopted by the Greek colony of Cyrene towards the end of 
the seventh century, and travelled from Cyrene into Greece, 
at first only to Thebes and the coast of Laconia. The type 
of the god with ram’s horns would never have appeared in 
Greek art of the fifth century, as it did, except through the 
influence of Egypt; the Hellenic sculptors of this age could 
never have represented their own native supreme god with 
any touch of theriomorphic character. But the type would 
seem the more natural, especially in Thebes and North Grecce, 
because of the long-recognized sacred association of the 
animal and the god. 

The ram and the bull were the chief sacrificial victims, and 


® Vide Overbeck, Avust-3ythologie, — Aegypt. Sprache, 1877, p. 8; ‘ Ammon” 
1, p. 273; Parthey, Abhand?, Berl. in Roscher's Lextkon by E. Meyer, 
Akad. 1862, ‘Das Orakel und die Oase 9 Efhem. Arch. 1393, pp. 178-191. 
des Ammon’; Lepsius, Zeitschrift fiir 
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more than others bore a sacred character in the ritual of Zeus. 
But in certain cults the goat also may have possessed some- 
thing of the same significance. The title aiyopayos, ‘ the goat- 
eater, is found among the titles of Zeus *, though we do 
not know the locality of the cult in which the name was in 
vogue; on the analogy of similar appellatives, we can certainly 
conclude that the name was derived from actual cult, from 
some sacrificial ceremony in which the god was supposed to 
partake of the flesh of one of his favourite animals. The 
goat was sacrificed at Halicarnassus to Zeus Ascraeus, and 
the record of the ritual recalls in one point the account of the 
Diipolia; the animal that approached the altar was chosen 
for sacrifice 44%. The other evidence for the sacred character 
of the goat in the Zeus-ritual is mainly indirect ; we cannot 
lay stress on the part played by this animal in the story of 
the god’s birth, for this is a Cretan legend, in which Zeus and 
Dionysos are probably confused. The goat appears on the 
coins of the Phrygian Laodicea, and is there considered to be an 
emblem of Zeus "Acets*; but this is probably a Graeco-Syrian 
divinity. Apart from the evidence supplied by the cult- 
term aiyoddyos, the question whether the goat stood ever in 
the same relation as the ox and the ram to the god and his 
worshippers depends on the view that is taken of the aegis. 
The term alyitoyos does not seem to have been in vogue in 
later Greek religion as an actual cult-title, but its prevalence 
in the Homeric poetry might lead us to suppose that once 
this significance had belonged to it. But if Zeus was ever 
worshipped or habitually regarded as ‘the holder of the acgis, 
what was the aegis? According to Preller and Roscher, it is 
the storm-cloud fraught with lightning and thunder, which 
was imagined to be the weapon of Zeus, and which afterwards, 
perhaps by a false etymology, became misinterpreted as 
a goat-skin. A different explanation has been suggested by 
Prof. Robertson Smith in his article on ‘Sacrifice,’ namely, that 
the aegis on the breast of Athena is only the skin of the 
animal associated with her in worship. It is partly a question 


* Head, Hist. Aum. 566. 
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of etymology. That the word and its compounds had 
a meteorological sense cannot be denied. Aeschylus uses it 
for the storm-wind in the Choephori (592), and we have the 
words xaratyis, xardi€é and xaratylCew of the same meaning. 
On the other hand, we have clear proof that writers after 
Homer often used the term aiy/s in the sense of goat-skin. 
Herodotus tells us that the Libyans wore goat-skins (atyeat), 
and that the Greeks borrowed the aegis of Athena from Libya 
(4. 189); Euripides makes his Cyclops recline on a shaggy 
goat-skin (SacvupdaAdAw ev alyid., Cycl. 360); Diodorus declares 
that Zeus was called aiyfoxos because he wore the skin of the 
goat that suckled him (5. 70) ; and the pseudo-Musaeus, quoted 
by Eratosthenes (Cazas¢. 13, p. 102 R), also explains it as the 
skin of the goat Amalthea, which Zeus used as a battle-charm 
against the Titans, 81a 16 dtpwrtov adrijs cal poBepdv. Again. we 
are told by Hesychius (s. v.). on the authority of Nymphodorus, 
that the word was used by the Laconians in the sense of 
a shield, and this use may be illustrated by the statement of 
Pausanias that the Arcadians occasionally wore the goat-skin 
for this purpose in battle: lastly, we have the title peAdraryis 
applied to Dionysos, and. as this god has much to do with 
goats and nothing at all with whirlwinds. it could only mean 
‘the wearer of the black goat-skin. and it is so explained by 
the Scholiast on Aristophanes (dcharz. 146). It is important 
in judging of Roscher’s interpretation to note that the word 
is never used for a cloud. Can we now suppose that of the 
two distinct meanings noted above. one is in some way 
derived from the other? Could a word originally denoting 
‘whirlwind’ come by any logical development of idca to mean 
a goat-skin? It is difficult to say this. Or did the word 
which first meant goat-skin come to be used for a whirlwind ? 
One cannot see why it should; large waves were called 
goats (utyes), according to Artemidorus (2. 12), but that sug- 
gests no reason why whirlwinds should be called goat-skins, 
Possibly the two meanings really belong to two entirely 
distinct words. What seems clear is that in the post-Homeric 
period the sense ‘ goat-skin’ predominates over the other. 
It remains to examine the significance of the aegis in Homer, 
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who is our earliest authority and who sometimes describes 
it minutely. There is nothing in the Homeric passages to 
show that the word connoted any meteorological or other 
elemental phenomena. The aegis, in his poetry, belongs 
especially to Zeus, but also to Athena; Apollo wields it only 
as the vicegerent of Zeus. In Book 2. 446, Athena stirs up 
the Achaeans, ‘bearing the revered aegis, the deathless and 
immortal, wherefrom a hundred all-golden tassels wave, all 
well woven (or well twisted, éiiAexées), each worth in price 
a hundred oxen.’ In Book 4. 166, Agamemnon prophesies 
that Zeus will ‘ shake the dark aegis against the whole city of 
Troy, wroth at their perjury.’ Again, in Book 5. 738, it is 
described as part of the accoutrement of Athena: ‘she cast 
about her shoulders the tasselled aegis, the thing of terror that 
is set all about with Fear, and wherein is Strife, and the might 
of Battle, and chill Pursuit, and the Gorgon’s head,. .. the 
sacred sign of Zeus the Aegis-holder.. When Apollo bears it 
against the Achaeans, it is described (14. 309) as ‘shaggy all 
about, and as wrought by the smith-god, Hephaestus, for 
Zeus to wield for the fear of men; when he shakes it in the 
face of the Danai, their hearts fail within them, as the hearts 
of the suitors sank in the hall of Odysseus, when in the midst 
of the fight Athena held up on high the sign of the man- 
destroying aegis. It serves as a covering for the body of 
Hector, which Apollo wraps in the aegis, that must be here 
regarded as some soft substance, to protect it from laceration 
when Achilles drags it about. Lastly, in the theomachia 
(21. 400), Ares hurls his spear against the aegis on Athena’s 
breast, ‘the dread acgis against which not even the thunder- 
bolt of Zeus can prevail. a poetical expression for its invin- 
cibleness. Evidently there is not the most distant allusion 
in all this to atmospheric phenomena, whirlwind, cloud, or 
lightning. The aegis is something that can be put round the 
body as a shield or breastplate, and something in which things 
could be wrapped ; it is shaggy and has metal ornament— 
golden tassels for instance ; above all, it is a most potent and 
divine battle-charm, which strikes terror into the enemy. 
It is not in Homer a symbol for the whirlwind, nor can we 
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imagine how such a thing as Homer describes ever could 
have been a symbol for it. There are only two passages in 
Homer where it is mentioned in any connexion with storm 
or cloud, and in neither of these is the connexion essential at 
all. In Book 17. 593, Zeus is said to take the tasselled 
gleaming aegis, and to cover Ida in clouds, ‘and having 
lightened, he thundered mightily, and shook the aegis, and 
gave victory to the Trojans and put fear in the Achaeans.’ 
But the aegis is not said to cause the cloud or the thunder; 
it is only used here as elsewhere as a battle-charm to inspire 
terror. In Book 18. 204-206, it is said that Athena, when 
Achilles was going unarmed to the trenches, ‘ cast around his 
mighty shoulders the tasselled aegis. And about his head 
she set a golden cloud, and kindled gleaming fire therefrom.’ 
The aegis on his unarmed breast is evidently a battle-charm ; 
it is entirely distinct from the golden cloud about his head. 
It would be an appropriate sense for all the Homeric passages 
if we understood it as a magic goat-skin, endowed with 
miraculous properties, especially powerful to inspire terror 
and to protect the wearer in battle ; but occasionally wielded 
by Zeus when he wished to cause thunder or to gather clouds, 
just as Poseidon might take his trident when he wished to 
cause an earthquake. Now there is no reason why the aegis 
of Zeus should be different from the aegis of Athena, and 
the latter divinity has nothing especially to do with storm and 
lightning but is pre-eminently a battle-goddess. Her aegis is 
represented usually as a shaggy fell; the fringe of serpents is 
added by the early artists to intensify its terrifying character, 
just as snakes were sometimes the badge on the warrior’s 
shield : they could not possibly have been added as the symbol 
of storm, in any case an inappropriate symbol for this goddess ; 
for the aegis as described by Homer has no serpents; and if 
the post-Homeric artist attached them to it for the purpose 
that Roscher (s.v. Aegis, Ausfihrliches Lexikon) supposes, 
namely to symbolize the lightning, we must then say that 
the vase-painter mysteriously rediscovered a meteorological 
symbolism in the aegis of which Homer was ignorant, and 
which, if once there, had died out before the Homeric period. 
H 2 
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There is every reason to suppose that the goat-skin had 
a ritualistic and not a meteorological significance. In certain 
cults in Greece. the goat possessed the mysterious and sacred 
character of a ‘ theanthropic’ animal, akin to the divinity and 
the worshipper ; namely, in the worship of Dionysos, ‘the god 
of the dark goat-skin’ and of the Brauronian Artemis, to 
whom a mythical Athenian offered a goat, ‘calling it his 
daughter’ (Eustath. // p. 331, 25). The goat had a sacred and 
tabooed character in the worship of Athena on the Acropolis, 
and once a year was solemnly offered her (Varro, De Agricult. 
1. 2, 19). It would be quite in accord with the ideas of 
a primitive period, when the divinity and the worshipper and 
the victim were all closely akin, that Athena should be clothed 
in the skin of her sacred animal, and that in this, as in many 
other cases which Mr. Frazer has noted in his recent book, 
the sacrificial skin should possess a value as a magical charm. 
Being used in the ritual of the war-goddess, it was natural 
that it should come to be of special potency in battle; but 
the skin of the sacred animal of the tribe ought also to have 
a life-giving power as well, and it is interesting to find that 
the aegis in an Athenian ceremony possessed this character 
also, being solemnly carried round the city at certain times to 
protect it from plague or other evil, and being taken by the 
priestess to the houses of newly married women, probably to 
procure offspring. The last practice is strikingly analogous 
to the use of the goat-skin of Juno in the Roman Lupercalia, 
where it was employed for the purification of women (Serv. 
Aen. 8. 343). Now this usage at Athens must certainly 
be pre-Homeric, for in recent times the close association of 
Athena with the goat had faded away. But if there is this 
evidence pointing to the belief that Athena acquired the aegis 
from some ritual, in which the sacred goat was sacrificed to 
her, it is a reasonable hypothesis that Zeus, who is once called 
‘the devourer of goats ??4, acquired it from the same source. 
As his worshippers advanced, they tended to associate him 
with the more civilized animals; but we can best explain the 
facts examined on the supposition that in his ritual, as in 
Athena’s, the goat was a sacred animal, and that therefore its 
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skin was a badge of his power, but that as the goat-ritual died 
out,the aegis in the hands of the supreme god becamea magical 
charm, an emblem of terror, of which the true meaning was 
concealed by much poetical and artistic embellishment, but 
was never entirely lost. 

Down to the close of Greek religion, the animal-sacrifices 
were the chief part of the ritual of Zeus, and there was no 
reform in the direction that Theophrastus desired. The god 
remained a devourer of entrails (c7wAayyvotduos), a feaster 
(clAamwaorys), as he was termed in Cyprus, who delighted in 
the blood of bulls and rams (Athenae. 174 D)*. It is true that 
the bloodless sacrifice, the offerings of corn and fruits which 
were occasionally made to him, appeared to certain minds to 
be the purer ritual; the prayer contained in a fragment of 
Euripides, where appeal is made to Zeus and Hades as to 
one god, is proffered with a sacrifice which the poet feels 
to be the more acceptable—‘the sacrifice without fire of all 
the fruits of the earth poured forth in abundance on the 
altar. It is true also that among the Greek as among the 
Hebrew people the higher natures came to take a deeper and 
more spiritual view about sacrifice than that which was 
presented by the state-ritual ; in the Pythagorean philosophy, 
as elsewhere in Greek literature, we come upon the advanced 
reflection that righteousness was the best sacrifice. that the 
poor man’s slight offering, ‘the widow’s mite, availed more 
with the deity than hecatombs of oxen. But though these 
ideas may have penetrated the minds of some of the wor- 
shippers, the ritual remained unchanged till the end of 
paganism, even human sacrifices continuing in vogue in 
certain parts of the Roman empire, according to Porphyry 
(De Abstin. 2. 54-57), till the time of Hadrian. The Greek 
was more conservative in ritual than in any other part of his 
life, feeling, as Lysias felt, that ‘it was worth, while to continue 
making the same sacrifice to the gods, if for no other reason. 
still for the sake of luck’ (Kara Nixopax. R. 854). 


® Cf. ‘ExaropBaios, Hesych. s. v.: Zets éy Toprivy. xai rapa Kapat xal Kpnat, 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CULT-MONUMENTS OF ZEUS. 


THE oldest worship of Zeus, as of all other Greek divinities, 
was without an image, and remained so on Mount Lycaeum 
and probably elsewhere for a longer time than the other 
cults. In Homer we have an explicit reference to an idol of 
Athene and an allusion to one of Apollo, but no hint that 
he ever knew of an image of Zeus. And the most archaic 
statues that have come down to us are representations of 
Artemis and perhaps Apollo, but not of the Supreme God. 
The reason why the most primitive religion, both of Greece 
and Rome, was destitute of images, was, of course, want of 
imagination and helplessness of hand rather than the piety 
that Clemens claims for the Pelasgians; but obviously this 
would not explain why, when the iconic age had begun, the 
cult of Zeus was later in admitting the iconic form than the 
other divinities. We may allow that the cause here lay in 
a certain religious reserve. 

For a long period he was worshipped on the mountain 
tops with altar and sacrifice only; in the next stage, or 
during the same period, certain aniconic objects were conse- 
crated to him. The strangest of these was the stone which 
Pausanias saw near Gythium in Laconia, upon which Orestes 
had sat and had been healed of his madness, ‘and which had 
been called Zeus the stayer in the Dorian tongue*.. We may 
suppose that this was a meteoric stone which had become 
invested with magical and medicinal qualities, but its title is 
remarkable; the significance of the worship of Zeus Kepav- 


= Sce above, p. 46. 
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yds in Arcadia has been noticed, in which the god seemed 
altogether identified with the phenomenon; the same identi- 
fication appears in this local legend of Laconia, only that the 
level of the religious thought is here still lower as the stone 
is a more palpable and material thing than the lightning. 
Now there is a very great difference for religious thought 
between the consecration of the stone to Zeus and its identi- 
fication with him, but in language the difference would be 
only as between a nominative and genitive. And Pausanias 
may have made this slight mistake in recording the local 
term. But he is not usually careless in giving the popular 
designations of monuments, and accepting his account of it 
we may regard this stone, which probably exists still, as the 
oldest monument of Zeus-worship. 

There is less difficulty about his statement that the dyaAya 
of Zeus MetAtxtos was wrought in the form of a pyramid at 
Sicyon, standing near to a pillar-shaped Artemis !°5>. We 
must suppose that the pyramid was worshipped not as the 
god but rather as the emblem of the god; and in the same 
way we may interpret the pillar that stands in the middle 
of the scene on the vase of Ruvo, where Oinomaos and Pelops 
are taking the oath, the column of which is inscribed with 
the word ALOZ*. A religious monument of the same class 
is the conical stone that appears on coins of Seleucia, with 
the inscription Zeus Kdatos >. 

When we consider the earliest human representations of 
Zeus, and enquire how far they express the various physical 
and moral conceptions that we have found in the oldest cults, 
we find that the earlier religious art, in dealing with the 
divine forms, had very little power of moral or spiritual 
expression. It was long before it could imprint ethical and 
personal character or any inner life on the features ; and the 
symbols that it employs are usually of physical meaning, such 
as the crown of flowers, or vine-leaves, or the thunderbolt, 
or are mere personal badges, such as the bow of Apollo or 
Artemis, or the trident of Poseidon. It could, and did, help 
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itself out by means of inscriptions: but not till a later period 
could it become an adequate vehicle of expression for the 
manifold religious thought that was embodicd in the literature 
and legends and cults. The monuments of the earlier period 
could only illustrate part of the religion that has been 
described. The physical supremacy of Zeus in the three 
realms was quaintly expressed by that ancient Edavoy of the 
three-eyed Zeus, the dva@.a on the citadel of Argos that was 
said to have been brought from Troy", if we accept the 
explanation of Pausanias that this was the sky-Zeus united 
with the Zeds Karax@dévios whom Homer mentions and the Zeus 
*ErdAwos to whom Aeschylus refers, and we may accept it until 
a more probable can be found*. The legend concerning the 
origin of the Trojan image would accord with the fact 
mentioned already of the prevalence of this conception of 
a triple Zeus in Asia Minor. The clearest illustration of the 
same idea in more mature art is given by a vase from Chiusi 
which displays three forms of Zeus. all carrying the lightning, 
and one the trident’. Such a representation is exceedingly 
rare among genuinely Hellenic monuments; for we cannot 
include among these the representations of Zeus Osogos, the 


® Dr. Mayer in his Dre Giganten und 
Titanen, pp. 111-114, considers that 
this three-eyed idol could not possibly 
be Zeus, but must originally have been 
some Titanic nature-power allied to 
Cyclops. He thinks the symbolism 
too monstrous for Zeus, and wonders 
why the artist did not represent him 
with the lightning or eagle, trident or 
Cerberos, if he intended his figure for 
the triple Zeus, as Pausantas supposed, 
His arguments do not seem to me con- 
clusive; it is hard to say it was a very 
unnatural symbolism in the very primi- 
tive period to represent the being who 
saw in three worlds as a three-eyed 
person; and I do not see what more 
natural meaning Dr. Mayer finds in 
them if the three eyes really belonged to 
a Cyclops; and a three-eyed Cyclops is 
after all a very doubtful person. The 
primitive sculptor might have put a tri- 


dent and the lightning into the hands of 
this fdarov, if he had been able to open 
the hands and part the fingers at all; 
but in the very earliest xoana the hands 
are clenched at the side and the fingers 
are not yet parted. But what this figure 
was originally does not concern us here. 
It is clear that long before Pausanias 
the people had interpreted the idol as 
Zeus and had associated it with the 
legend of Priam; regarding it as Zeus, 
they may well have explained the three 
eyes as Pausanias did, for this triple 
character of Zeus was recognized in 
prevalent popular cults. Therefore there 
is some ground for still quoting the 
xoanon as a monument illustrative of 
that character of the god. 

> Pl Ib: cf. gems published by 
Overbeck, Azenst-J/yih , Gemmentaf. 3, 
nos. 7, 8, p. 259. 
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Zeus-Poseidon of Caria, who is found on a coin of Mylasa, of 
the period of Septimius Severus, holding the trident with 
a crab by his feet*. But the chthonian Zeus undoubtedly 
appeared in the group of Zeus-Hades of Athene Itonia 
at Coronea,—which Pausanias and Strabo “*® both mention, 
the one naming the god Zeus, the other Hades». And we 
have a small statuette in the British Museum which shows 
the god in his double character with Cerberos on the one 
side of his throne and the eagle on the other (Pl. Ic) And 
through all the periods of Greek art this affinity is expressed 
in the close resemblance which the type of Zeus bears to that 
of Hades, the distinct character of the latter being marked 
by the more gloomy countenance and the more sombre 
arrangement of hair®. 

Tt is obvious that many of the functions of Zeus in the 
physical world, which were commemorated in many of the 
cults, could not be easily expressed with clearness in the 
monuments. What, for instance, could have been the repre- 
sentation in the archaic period of Zeus “Yérios? Even in the 
later period, when a far greater power of natural symbolism 
had been gained, we find only one or two monuments that 
can be regarded as a representation of the rain-god ; namely, 
a head of Zeus in the Berlin Museum4, wearing an oak-crown 
and with matted hair, as if dripping with water. which Over- 
beck, following Braun, interprets with good reason as a head 
of Zeus Dodonaeus, or more specially of Zeus Naios: and 
again, the type of Zeus on certain Ephesian coins of Antoninus 
Pius, that represent him enthroned near a grove of cypress- 
trees, with a temple below him, while rain-drops are seen 
descending from him upon a recumbent mountain-god below’. 
Such a theme was obviously better adapted to painting 
or to relief-work than to sculpture. Of all his physical 
attributes none so frequently appear in the monuments as 


a Head, //ist, Num. 529; Overb. loc, Serapis are more conveniently studied 


cit., p. 269. in connexion with the divinities of the 
> For a probable reproduction of lower world. 

this group see Ashena-AMonuments, 4 Overb, Avnst-AGIh. 1, p. 233. 

p. 328. ° DA &.2.n0.14; Overb Aunst- 


¢ The cult and monuments of Zeus Vth. 1, p. 226, Muinztaf. 3. 22. 
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those of the thunderer. The thunderbolt appears in the 
oldest vase-paintings, and was probably his most common 
emblem in very early sculpture: for although Pausanias does 
not mention it in his record of the most archaic Zeus- 
statues*, his silence is inconclusive, for the symbol was so 
common that it did not always claim special mention; and 
the oldest art stood in the greatest need of so obvious a proof 
of personality. A very early bronze, found at Olympia», 
presents a type of Zeus Kepavyios striding forward and hurling 
the bolt which must have been widely prevalent, as it appears 
on an archaistic coin of Messene and is found in a large series 
of coins of other cities. The thunderbolt itself seems to 
have been worshipped as an emblem of Zeus at Scleucia near 
Antioch, for we find it represented by itself on a throne on 
the coins of this city’; and coins of Cyrrhus preserve the 
figure and inscription of Zeus KaratBdrns, seated on a rock 
holding the lightning with his eagle at his feet®. In the 
peaceful assemblages or processions of the gods—a common 
theme of ancient vase-painting—in scenes such as the birth of 
Athene, the apotheosis of Heracles, as well as in such dramatic 
and violent subjects of archaic relief-work as the battle with 
the giants on the Megarian treasury, or the contest with 
Typhon on the gable of the Acropolis, the thunderbolt is the 
weapon and mark of Zeus. The other sign which has been 
supposed usually, though on insufficient ground, to indicate 
the thunderer, the aegis or goat-skin, appears on the arm of 
Zeus in the representations on the Pergamene frieze, where he 
is warring against the giants, but it is extremely rare in 
public monuments. The coins of Bactria show it, and late 


* The statue by Ascarus the Theban, 
at Olympia, which probably belonged 
to the late archaic period, held the 
thunderbolt in the right hand, Paus. 5. 
24, I. 

> Baumeister, Denkm. Klass. Alterth. 
P- 2134, fig. 2378. 

© Messene, Gardner-Imhoof-Blumer, 
Num. Com. P\.P 4,5; Athens, B B1; 
Megara, A 4; Corinth, E go; Patrae, R 
12; Aegium, Head, Hist. Num. p. 348; 


Cierium of Thessaly, Head, p. 249; 
Cyzicus, Alws. Hunter. 24, 16; Ambra- 
cia, Head, p. 270; Bruttium, 73. p. 78 5 
Petelia, 26. p. 91 ; Acarnania, 2. p. 283; 
Aegina, 26. p. 334; Bactria, 7b. 702: 
cf. Zeus standing with lowered thunder 
bolt on coins of Athens, Gardner, Vum. 
Com. B B 2, 3; Corinth, 7. E 89; 
Sicyon, 26. H 10. 

4 Head, Hist. Num. p. 661. 

e Jb. p. 654. 
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coins of Alexandria’, and a few statues and gems, of which 
the most famous is the cameo at Venice, on which the 
aegis on the breast and the oak-crown occur together. The 
meaning of this conjunction of attributes has been much 
debated. The oak-crown would seem to refer to Dodona, 
being the badge of Zeus on the coins of the Epirot kings. 
But what does the aegis mean? Is it here an ensign of 
war and victory of the Zeus “Apetos who was worshipped in 
Epirus, or, as Overbeck regards it, a sign of the fertilizing 
cloud? Either sense would agree with the local cults of 
Dodona and the Epirote country, in which Zeus Ndios and 
Zevs “Apevos were indigenous. But the literary record fails to 
show that the aegis bore any direct reference to the cloud, 
and we ought not to assume that it had this meaning in the 
monuments. And those cult-names that express the warlike 
or victorious god—"Apews, orpatyyds, or tpowatos, might be 
better applied to the aegis-bearing Zeus. 

But even in the archaic monuments, whether it is his 
physical or his moral nature that is represented, the pacific 
and benign character prevails, and the reason is not far to 
seek. It was in the oldest and most primitive cults that 
the dark and sinister aspect of the worship was in strongest 
relief; but these on the whole remained without an image, 
and almost all the earlier representations of Zeus belong to 
the later archaic period, when gloomy and terrifying forms 
were beginning to be refined away. In the statues of this 
period at Olympia recorded by Pausanias we find two men- 
tioned in which, though the thunderbolt was held in his hand, 
his head was crowned with lilies or other flowers*. The more 
peaceful form of the god with the lowered thunderbolt is 
a type created in the archaic period and is found frequently 


among the later monuments 4. 


® Bactrian coin of third century B.C., 
Head, op. cit. yo2: the tassels hanging 
down show that the covering of Zeus’ 
left arm is no ordinary chlamys. Alex- 
andrian coin with inscription, Zebs Né- 
pesos, and aegis on the left shoulder, 
Head, op. cit., p.719; Overbeck, Azzst- 
Atyth. 1, p. 218. 


And in the later periods of 


> Overb. op. cit. 1 Gemmentaf. 3; 
cf. pp. 243-250. 

© Paus. &. 22, 53 &. 24, 1. 

4 Vide note c, p. 106, and cf, statuette 
of Zeus in Vienna, Overbeck Ast- 
Jfth t, p. 152, fig 18; bronze statuette 
in Florence, 76. Pl, 17. 
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Greek art we can find monuments that express his benign 
influence in the physical world. The Hours and Graces, 
the powers of birth and fruitfulness. were carved on the 
throne of the Olympian Zeus; the form of Zeus Kapzo- 
dérys. the giver of fruits, appears on a coin of Prymnesos, 
holding ears of corn*; and ona coin of Aetna of the early 
part of the fifth century B.c.,on which Zeus is represented 
enthroned and holding a thunderbolt, his right arm is 
resting on a vinestock, possibly with some reminiscence 
of some cult of Zeus as god of the vintage”. Ona coin of 
Halicarnassus* of the imperial period we may see the figure 
of Zeus ’Acxpaios, of whose cult we have record there, in the 
strange type of the bearded divinity in long robes with 
a crown of rays about his head, who stands between two 
oak-trees. 

Lastly, there are sundry coins that illustrate the worship of 
Zeus ’Akpaios, the god who dwells on the hcights; the repre- 
sentation on the coin of Aetna is very similar to the coin- 
type of Gomphi® of the third century B.c., where the rock 
on which he is enthroned may allude to his worship on 
Mount Pindus; and the inscription Zets ’Axpaios occurs on 
late coins of Smyrna®. 

If we except the type of Zeus Olympius, which will be 
afterwards considered, scarcely any canonical monument has 
survived belonging to those cults that were of the greatest 
national importance. As regards the Arcadian worship, 
a small bronze in the Bonn Museum‘, representing Zeus with 
a wolf-skin around the back of his head, may allude to Zeus 
Lyceius; but this cannot have been an accepted national 
type, for that worship on Mount Lycaeum was in all probability 
always without an image, and the head of Zeus oni certain 
Arcadian coins® has no similarity to this. Nor again, if 
we look to Crete, is it possible to discover what was the chief 
cult-image of Zeus Kpnrayerjs. We have many representa- 


* Coin Pl. A 2. Vide Ramsay in Afiét. 4 Head, p. 251. 
d. d. Inst. Ath. 7, p. 135. e Jb. p 510. 
» Coin Pl. A 1; vide supra, p. 48. ! Overbeck, Azenst-Alythol. 1, p. 266. 


¢ Head, p. 527. & Jb. Miinztaf. 1, Pl. 30. 
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tions* on reliefs and on coins of the infancy and nurture of 
Zeus, and various groups of the child and the goat that 
nourished him. But though the myth gained a certain 
national importance, so that ‘the community of Crete, the 
“Kpnrév xowvdv, could take for its device the child seated on 
the round emblem of the world with the goat standing by”, 
yet all these representations are late, and belong more to 
mythology than religion; and the monuments disclose a 
certain variation in the myth; for instance, on coins of 
Cydonia of the fourth century B.C.°, the child is being 
suckled not by a goat but by a bitch. There is, in fact, 
only very slight evidence for the belief that the child-god 
was ever an actual object of real cult. The Zeds Kpnrayemys 
mentioned in inscriptions !~°, and on two or three coins, was 
evidently a title of the mature god. A coin of Hierapytna 
and one of Polyrrhenion‘, both of the time of Augustus, 
show the bearded head of Zeus with this inscription; and 
the whole figure, hurling a thunderbolt and surrounded by 
stars, appears on Cretan coins of the period of Titus® 
Neither is there any youthful representation of Zeus Dictaeus, 
whom we find on the fourth-century coins of Praesus in 
Crete‘ as a mature god enthroned and holding sceptre and 
eagle. A very striking and peculiar type is that of Zeus 
Fedxards on fourth-century coins of Phaestus, who is seated 
on a stump under a tree holding a cock. and has the 
youthful form and much of the air of Dionysos, to whom, 
as has been pointed out, he closely approximates in Cretan 
worship 8. 

We have no record of any temple-image of the Dodonean 
Zeus; but the oak-crowned head on the coins of Thessaly 
and Epirus are rightly interpreted as referring to the oracular 
god of Dodona. The former were struck by the Magnetes 


® Overbeck, loc. cit., pp. 322-338. Num. p 384. 

b 7h, Munztaf. §. 2. £ Coin Pl. A 3. 

© Eph. Arch. 1893, Pi. I. 6. © Overbeck, Avrst-Uithol. p. 197, 

4 Overteck, Ausst-Mythol.1, p.216,  Munztaf. 3. 3; Heed, op. cit. p. 401, 
Munztaf. r. 38. Fig. 255. 


° Jb. Munztaf. 3. 19; Head, fest. 
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and the Thessali in the first half of the second century B.C., 
and may show the survival in this region of the tradition of 
a Thessalian Dodona in Phthia. More important is the series 
of oak-crowned heads on the coins of Epirus”, struck in the 
reigns of Alexander and Pyrrhus, and on the gold staters of 
the former king we may possibly detect in the countenance 
the expression of a mental quality proper to the god 
of divination. The oak-crown is not infrequently found in 
other representations of Zeus, not only on coins, but in works 
of plastic art®; probably borrowed from Dodona originally, it 
may have become a merely conventional symbol, and cannot 
by itself be taken to prove any direct association with Dodo- 
naean cult. 

The head of Zeus on the coins of Halus alludes no 
doubt to the cult of Zeus Laphystius, but does not at all 
reflect the character of the worship A few other local cult- 
names, which may be illustrated by representations on coins, 
may be here mentioned, such as Zeus Ainesios, whose head is 
seen on fourth-century coins of Proni®, Zeus Aetnaeos on the 
fifth-century coins of Aetna already mentioned, Zeus Sala- 
minios‘ represented on Cypriote coins of the Roman period, 
erect and holding patera and sceptre with an eagle on his 
wrist. On late coins of Alexandria’ we find the inscription 
Zeus Nemeios, and a representation of him lying on the back 
of his eagle, a purely fanciful type which certainly bore no 
special significance for Nemean cult. The seated Zeus who 
is seen on the Archemorus vase of Ruvo in converse with 
Nemea", may be called Zeus Nemeios, but obviously the 
figure has not the character of a cult-monument. The only 
representation that may claim to be a monument of the actual 
worship of this deity is the device on an Argive coin of 
Marcus Aurelius, on which we see a naked Zeus standing 


" Head, Hist. Num. p. 256; Brit. 1, Head, p. 251. 


Mus. Cat. Thess, Pi. VII. 2, 3; e Ib. p. 358. 
Overbeck, I, p. 231. ' Jb. p. 267. 
> Coin Pl. A 11, 12. & 76. p. 71g. 
© Overbeck, 1, pp. 234-239. h Published in Baumeister, Denk- 


4 Brit, Mus. Cat. Thess, P\LLXXXI. mater d. klass. Allerthums, 1, p. 114. 
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with his right hand supported on his sceptre, and his left hand 
behind him with an eagle near his feet. From the prevalence 
of this figure on the Argive coins, Professor Gardner concludes 
that we have here a copy of the statue carved by Lysippus 
for the temple of Argos*. The cult of Zeus Olympius was 
widespread ®’, and his name is inscribed on many coins. But 
we cannot suppose that the inscription attests any connexion 
with the local worship of Olympia, as the name ’OAvumuos 
came to have the most general signification. But no doubt 
the representations of Zeus under this title were often modelled 
on the great Pheidian masterpiece in Elis, as we find when we 
examine the type on the coins of Megara», Prusa*, Antioch 4, 
and other cities. 

Of the various political ideas attaching to the Zeus-worship 
there were comparatively few that were expressed in the monu- 
ments of religious art, and those works are still fewer which 
we can use as illustrations of public cult. For instance, many 
attempts have been made to discover the Zeus Polieus of 
Athens. The text of Pausanias has been interpreted as 
proving that there was an older and a later statue of this 
god on the Acropolis, the later having been executed by 
Leochares, who in some way modified the traditional form. 
This may be so. but the words of Pausanias are rather loose, 
and do not at all of necessity imply that the statue carved by 
Leochares was named Zeus Polieus. Jahn sees in the Attic 
archaic coins that display the god striding forward and hurl- 
ing the thunderbolt a preservation of the archaic type of the 
god of the city®. The motive reminds us of that of the 
archaic Athena Polias, and being more violent is probably 
earlier than the more peaceful representation of Zeus with 
the lowered thunderbolt which is found on another archaic 
coin of Athens’, and which Overbeck is more inclined to 
regard as a copy of the early statue on the Acropolis*. We 


® CoinPl.A13. Num. Comm. Faus. Fig. K. 


Pl K.XXVIL p. 36. ¢ Nuove Memor, dell Inst., A, pp. 24, 
> Gardner, op. cit. A 3. Gardner, op. cit. BB 1. 
© Head, Hist. Num. p. 444- Th. BB 2. 
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then find on another Attic coin this type of Zeus modified in 
accordance with the style of the fourth century *, and an altar 
is represented by his side over which the god is holding 
a libation-cup. This may well be a reproduction of the 


statue of Leochares which stood near the altar, but there is | 


no direct proof that this statue ever usurped either the name 
or the worship of the image of Zeus Policus. The same con- 
ception of Zeus as the guardian of the people appears in the 
group of Zeus and Demos that stood in the Peiraeus, the work 
of Leochares®. Of the forms of this group we know nothing, 
but it is interesting to note how the type of the personified 
Demos in certain monuments borrows much from the recog- 
nized type of Zeus; for instance, on certain archaic coins® of 
Rhegium of the transitional style a doubt has been felt whether 
the seated figure whose lower limbs are enveloped in the 
himation is the god or the personification of the people? 

The type of Zeus ’Ayopaios, the god whose altar stood 
in the market-place, and who guarded the righteousness of 
trials, cannot be recognized on any coin®, or in any statue. 
But his figure is seen on a Roman relief with an inscription 
to him, on which he appears erect and of youthful form, 
holding in his left hand a sceptre, and extending his right 
over an altar, and wearing a chlamys that leaves the right 
breast bare. 

As a god of war, Zeus was but little known in the genuine 
Hellenic cult, and was rarely represented in public monu- 
ments. It is true that a very common type in coin-repre- 
sentations is the thunder-hurling Zeus, but this may express 


® Gaidner, BB 3. of Sybaris, Athenae. 541. We may 


> Paus, 1.1, 3. 

© Overbeck, Awnst-Afythol. 1, p. 
25; Head, Hist. Num. p. 93. Fig. 62, 
who inclines to regard it neither as 
Zeus nor Demos, but as Agreus or 
Aristaeus. 

¢ The personal form of Demos was 
created at least as early as the close of 
the fifth century, as Demos was grouped 
with Zeus and Ilera in the representa- 
tion on the famous mantle of Alcisthenes 


interpret the figure of Zeus on the 
beautiful vase published by Baumeister, 
Denkmater, t. 493, No. 337, represent- 
ing the birth of Erichthonius, the 
mythic ancestor of the Athenian people, 
as Zeus Polieus. 

© The inscription Zebs A-yopatos occurs 
on a coin (of the Imperial period) of the 
Bithynian Nicaea; Head, Hest. Num. 
Pp. 443, but only an altar is represented 
with it. 
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the legend of the Titans’ and Giants’ battles, or the mere 
physical conception of the thunderer. A helmed Zeus at 
Olympia is a fiction born of the corrupt text of Pausanias®; 
and only on rare and late coins of Iasos® does the armed 
figure of Zeus “Apesos occur. The warrior-god of Caria 
appears on the coins of Euromus*, Mylasa’, and of the 
Carian dynasts, and the double-headed axe that is a device 
of the coinage of Tenedos may be his emblem. The most 
striking representation is that which is found on the coin 
of Mausolus*, on which Zeus Labraundeus is seen walking 
to the right clad in a himation that leaves his breast bare, 
and carrying a spear and bipennis; the style shows the 
impress of Attic art of the middle of the fourth century. But 
the actual cult-figure of the Carian temple is probably better 
presented by the type of the coins of Mylasa, on which we 
see the god in the midst of his temple, clad in chiton and 
himation that is wrapt about his lower limbs in stiff hieratic 
fashion, wearing a modius on his head and wielding axe 
and spear. The coin-types of Amastris‘ that illustrate the 
epithet of Zeus Srpatyyds show little or nothing that is 
characteristic of this idea, which does not enter at all into 
the canonical representations of Zeus. It is only the late 
coinage of Syracuse® that represented the god whom Cicero 
calls Jupiter Imperator with the warlike symbol of the 
spear. 

But of Zeus the Conqueror there are a large number of 
illustrations among the monuments, though these all belong 
to the period of perfected and later art; in litcrature Nike 
had been associated with Zeus at least as early as Bacchy~. 
lides, but not in any conspicuous monument until the statue 
of Pheidias, who placed her on the hand of the Olympian 
Zeus turned partly towards him. Henceforth we have two 
modes of representing Zeus with Nike; the goddess is either 
facing him with a garland in her hand or a libation to offer 


« Paus. 5. 17, I. d.alt, Kunst, 2. 29. 


> Coin PL. A 4. ° Coin Pl. A 5. 
© Head, /ist. Nun. p. 523- £ Overbeck, Munztaf. 2.27, and 3. 21. 
4 7b, 529; Muller-Wieseler, Denkm. © Head, //tst. Num. p. 164. 
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him®; or she stands in the hollow of his hand looking away 
from him and holding out a crown to the worshippers; such 
is frequently her pose on the coins of the Syrian kings® 
and of the Achaean league*. She was sometimes also 
present with Zeus Soter; for instance, in the shrine of Zeus 
in the Peiraeus, mentioned by Pausanias as containing statues 
of Athene and Zeus with Nike in his hand, and called 
the teséy of Zeus Soter by Strabo. In this case then, the 
epithet Zwryp would refer to the dangers of war. But generally 
speaking the monumental evidence of this title and of the 
special expression given to the idea of Zeus Soter }*8 is very 
slight. Pausanias speaks of an archaic statue at Aegium 
of this name; a great group carved by Cephisodotus of Zeus 
Tvxn, and Artemis Sdéreipa, was dedicated at Megalopolis 
in the Temple of Zeus Soter; and at Thespiae we hear of 
a bronze figure of Zeds Zadrns, which was probably ancient 
because of the ancient legend attaching to it. But of none 
of these statues nor of the agalma at Athens, often mentioned 
in the state archives, nor of the two statues in Messene re- 
corded by Pausanias have we any explicit account or evidence. 
The only full representation that has survived is found on 
a coin of Galaria in Sicily*, which has for its device the 
seated Zeus, holding a sceptre on which an eagle is carved, 
with the inscription Sore, written backwards. A youthful 
head of Zeus Soter with a diadem is found on a coin of 
Agrigentum ® of the third century. 

Of all the cult-names that we have examined that express 
the relations of the family and clan to the worship of Zeus, 
there is scarcely any that can be attached to any surviving 
monument. We do not know what distant form, if any, 
the ancients used for Zeus ‘Epxeios, ‘Ouéyrtos, or Ppdrpios ; but 
an allusion to Zeus TayyAvos, the marriage god, may perhaps be 
found in an interesting series of works. These are those in 
which the god appears veiled and with the veil wearing some- 


* For instance on an early fifth-century ¢ 76, Miinztaf. 2,17 and 174. 
vase in Stackelberg’s Graber der Helle- 4 Coin Pl. A6. Head, Hist. Num. 
nen, Taf. 18. p- 12t. 


» Overbeck, Kunst-Mythol. 1, p. &9. ¢ Head, 76. p. 108. 
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times an oaken crown*, The meaning of this symbol has 
been much disputed. The veil might express the chthonian 
nature of Zeus, and illustrate the idea of Zeds wxoriras, whose 
oak-grove on the road near Sparta might be alluded to by 
the oaken crown; but the veil is not usually a symbol of 
the lower world, nor have any of these works features or 
expression that would be proper to the nether god. It 
may well be that in the case of some of them the veil alludes 
to the deity who hides himself in the clouds; for instance 
on the silver-cup from Aquilea’, where Zeus with half his 
form concealed and his head veiled is gazing down upon 
Triptolemos and Demeter who is giving him the corn, and 
on the Borghese relief of the Louvre where the veiled Zeus 
may be probably Zeus Maimactes, the winter-god°. But we 
have no sure authority for saying that the veil was a sign 
of the cloud; its only certain significance is its reference 
to the bridal, and it is the constant attribute of the bride 
and of Hera as the goddess of marriage. But could it have 
such a meaning on the head of the male deity? It is possible 
that on the sarcophagos-representation published in the 
Monumenti dell Instituto, which shows the birth of Dionysos 
from the thigh of Zeus, the veil around the head of the god 
might mean that Zeus is here fulfilling the functions of 
the mother—a quaint unintentional illustration of the very 
ancient practice of the Couvade. Again, in the picture of 
the iepds yayos from Pompeii®, the bridegroom Zeus has the 
veil, which more probably symbolizes the marriage-rite than 
the spring-cloud. Lastly, the terra-cotta group found in Samos 
and published by Gerhard‘, shows the veiled Zeus side by side 
with the veiled Hera(Pl. V b). Now the Hera of Samos is the 
goddess of marriage, and in such a connexion it is natural to 
suppose that Zeus also is here a eds yay7jAus. We might 
then apply this interpretation to the doubtful instances of the 


* E.g. Overbeck, A. A 1, Fig. 20. 4 Vol. 1, Taf. 45a. 


For a hist of the monuments vide Over- © Baumeister, Lenm. d. klass. Alter- 
beck, 1, pp. 239 and 251. thums, Fig. 2340, p. 2133. 
> Aon. dell’ Just. 3. 4. © Antike Bildwerke, Taf. 1; also in 
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single representations of the veiled Zeus; only we must 
reckon with the possibility that the attribute was sometimes 
given for a merely artistic reason, as a becoming framework 
for the head. 

The other two cults of Zeus, that express a national or 
political idea, that of Zeus "EdevOépios and TlaredAyvios, are 
illustrated by no surviving monument of sculpture; but 
a fine series of Syracusan coins* show us the head of the 
former god laurel-crowned, and marked by a noble and 
mild earnestness of expression, and some of these bear 
on their reverse the device of the unbridled horse, the 
emblem of freedom. But these refer to the freedom won 
by Timoleon’s victories, and tell us nothing of the earlier 
colossal statue dedicated at Syracuse to Zeus "Edevdépios 
after the downfall of the tyranny of Thrasybulus. Of 
Zeus ‘EdAarios, who was the same as Panhellenios, we have 
representations on coins belonging to two periods; the 
first a Syracusan coin of the fourth century about the time 
of Timoleon”, the second a coin of the same city, struck 
near the beginning of the third’. In neither is there any- 
thing specially characteristic of the idea, but the later type is 
remarkable for the youthful countenance and imperious beauty 
of the laurel-crowned god. 

Lastly we may mention in this series certain coins of 
Pallantium¢ and Aegium® in Achaea issued by the Achaean 
league, the type of which agrees with that adopted by other 
cities of the league, such as Messene and Megara ; the god is 
represented facing towards the left, naked and erect, with 
his right hand raised high and supported on his sceptre, 
and with a Nike in his left hand turned towards him. There 
is good reason to suppose, as Professor Gardner argues, that 
this may be a copy of the statue of Zeus Homagyrius of 
Aegium whose statue is mentioned by Pausanias as next 


* Coin Pl A 7. Head, Hist. Num. 4 Muller-Wieseler, Denkm. d. alt. 
p- 156. Aunst, 2, No. 20. 

> Head, p. 157; Imhoof-Blumer, ® Gardner, Vune. Comm. Paus. R15. 
Monnaie Grecque, Pl. B 21. ! Overbeck, K. AZ. 1, p. 155, Nos. 17 
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to that of Demeter Panachaia and whose cult was mythically 
associated with the gathering of the Achaean host against 
Troy, and whose title was appropriate to the patron-divinity 
of the Achaean league. 

Turning now to those cults to which some moral or 
spiritual idea attaches, we find the monumental record far 
slighter than the literary, and only in a few cases can we draw 
from both. Something has been said of the importance of 
the worship of Zeus MecAdyios, in which certain physical con- 
ceptions were blended with ideas of retribution and expiation. 
But it is difficult to illustrate this worship from existing 
monuments, for it is not allowable to discover in every mild- 
visaged head of Zeus a representation of this divinity, as some 
have been wont ; for the cult and character of Zeus MetAixuos 
were by no means altogether mild. Perhaps it is an act in 
his worship that is the representation on a vase published in 
the Archacologische Zeitung of 1872: blood is flowing from 
an altar, and on it a youth, wearing a chlamys and holding 
a club, is sitting in an attitude of sorrow; the scene may well 
be the purification of Theseus from the taint of kindred blood?. 
The only certain representations preserved to us of this Zeus 
are two reliefs of the later period found in the Peiraeus. The 
one shows us the god enthroned, with one hand resting on his 
thigh, another holding apparently a cornucopia ; before him 
are several figures leading a pig to sacrifice. Most fortunately 
the inscription is preserved: ‘to Zeus Meilichios*’ In this 
interesting work the god appears as a deity of the spring, if 
the cornucopia is rightly recognized, and as a god who claims 
piacular offerings for sin; for the pig was used in these rites 
of purification, The other relief represents three worshippers 
approaching the divinity, who is seated by an altar holding 
acup in his right hand and a sceptre in his left (PJ. Ila); the 
inscription proves the dedication to Zeus Meilichios*. 

Greek religious sculpture has suffered much through the 
loss of the Zeus MetAixios which Polycleitos carved for the 


® PL XLVI. 4 Bull. Corr. Hellén. 1883, p. 507, 
> Paus. I. 37, 4: Taf. 18, Foucart. 
© Eph. Arch. 1886, p. 49- 
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Argives to commemorate and to expiate a fearful civic 
massacre. Of everything that concerns this statue we are 
in the greatest doubt: we do not know what was the actual 
occasion of its dedication, for the history of Argos records 
more than one bloody faction-fight ; we do not know whether 
its sculptor was the elder Polycleitos of the fifth century or 
the younger of the fourth century, or what were the forms by 
which the sculptor represented the religious idea *. 

The only other cult-title which was derived from the moral 
or spiritual character of Zeus, and which received distinct 
monumental illustration, is that of the Zeus Pidtos. The earliest 
representation of him that is recorded is the statue wrought 
by Polycleitos the younger for Megalopolis'', ‘He resembles 
Dionysos, for the coverings of his feet are buskins, and he has 
a cup in one hand and a thyrsos in the other, and on the 
thyrsos sits an eagle.’ Pausanias evidently did not under- 
stand the reason of these dionysiac features of Zeus Philios. 
As this statue was a public work of the earlier part of the 
fourth century and intended for temple-worship, we ought 
not to seek for any recondite mystic reason for this strange 
representation: for the religious sculpture of the great age 
has little to do with mystic symbolism. We may connect 
this worship with that of Zeus Didymaeus, whose priests wore 
ivy during the ritual ; and we can illustrate in more than one 
way the rapprochement between Zeus and Dionysos”. At the 
feast the third cup was poured to Zeus Swrrjp, and Zeus Pidtos 
was regarded in the fourth century as the god of the friendly 
feast. As the work of Polycleitos seems certainly to have 
been wrought especially for the city and temple of Megalo- 
polis, we may give it the political meaning which belonged to 
many of the monuments of the new foundation of Epami- 
nondas, and may interpret the epithet @idcos as referring 
partly to the political friendship which should bind together 
the Arcadian community. By what means Polycleitos was 
able to express the double nature of the god is a doubtful 


* The Zeus-statues recordedin Argos lished by Gardner, Mum. Comm. on 
are too many to allow us to recognize aus. K, 25. 
the Zeus Meilichios on the coin pub- » Vide p. 48. 
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matter, but we may believe that it was shown in the features 
and inner character as well as in the external attributes; 
also in the pose and arrangement of the drapery. In the 
Archaeologische Zeitung of 1866 (pl. 208, no. 6) there is 
the sketch of a lost antique, a representation of a seated 
Dionysos, posed and draped according to the usual type of 
the seated Zeus, and it is most natural to suppose that the 
Zeus Pidtos of Polycleitos was also seated. As regards the 
face we can say little: the sculptor must have borrowed 
something from the older type of the Dionysos heads, the 
type of the severe bearded god, and given the features 
a benevolent and smiling aspect. But no existing monument 
gives us any certain clue to the rendering of the idea. The 
Pergamene coins which give a representation of the head of 
Zeus Philios, and the full figure seated, have little definite 
character * 

The only other surviving representations of the full figure 
of this deity are found on the two Attic votive reliefs of the 
fourth century, bearing inscriptions to Zeus Philios®, that 
have been mentioned above. On both the god appears 
seated on his throne; but on one the eagle is carved beneath 
the seat, and he seems to have held a cup in his left hand; 
on the other, which is reproduced by Schone’, there is no 
eagle and he probably held the sceptre in his left, and two 
worshippers, a woman and a boy, are approaching him 
(Pl. ILb). Neither monument is of importance as regards 
style or as evidence of a widely prevalent type. 

This list of monuments may close with the mention of 
those that illustrated the cult of Zeus Moiragetes, none of 
which have survived. It has been already noticed that 
in the religion and the religious art the idea of fatalism had 
little or nothing to say, the difficulty being avoided by 
refusing to Moipa much independent recognition and by 
subordinating her to Zeus. 

In Delphi, by the side of the two fates, stood Zeus Motpayerys 


© Griechische Reliefs, Taf 25. 105. 
Cf. Heydemann, Die antiken Marmor- 
bildwerke zu -ithen, No. 736. 


® Overbeck, A. AL, 1, p. 228, Munztaf. 
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and Apollo Moipayérns; and at Akakesion in Arcadia, by the 
entrance to the temple of Despoena, was a relief of white 
marble representing Zeus Moipayérns and the Moipar®*. Per- 
haps the title might be mechanically drawn from the figure 
of Zeus preceding the fates; but obviously at Delphi it 
had acquired a spiritual sense, probably having also a special 
reference to the oracular functions of Zeus and Apollo. But 
the great statue of Zeus by Theocosmos of Megara, a pupil 
and fellow-worker of Pheidias, displayed no such special 
idea, but in the most general way the omnipotence of Zeus 
over the Motpa: ; for Pausanias tells us that the Hours and the 
Fates were wrought there above the head of Zeus, that is, 
on the back of his throne as subordinate figures *. 

Besides monuments to which we can attach some definite 
cult-names, we find a rich illustration in mythic representations 
of many of the moral ideas that were expressed in the 
worship. Inthe group of Dontas carved on the treasury of 
the Megarians at Olympia, Zeus is present at the contest 
between Heracles and Acheloos, dispensing the fate of the 
action. In the group wrought by Lycios the son of Myron 
of Thetis and Eos pleading before Zeus for their children, 
the same idea appears as in the worship of Zeus Atraios. 
And the myth of Prometheus illustrates the ideas of recon- 
ciliation and mercy that can be found in the worship. But 
the greater part of the myths scarcely touch the temple- 
worship, which is purer and less fantastic than these. 

When we reckon up this whole series of monuments we see 
that the literary record is far richer and more explicit than 
the monumental in the display of the various cults and 
religious functions of Zeus. We see that very few of the 
cult-titles that are preserved in the literature are to be 
discovered in the monuments of religious art; and even 
these are usually attested not so clearly by the attributes 
or inner qualities of the work as by the inscription: without 
artificial aid we should not know a Zeus Zwrip or a Zeus 
*Edevdepios. Nor can we be at all sure that any special 
aspect of the god was always represented in the same way 


® Paus. 1. 49, 4. 
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and by the same forms. The numismatic evidence cannot 
always be used for other works, because the face on the 
coins is often characterless and expressionless, and often 
shows no congruity with the title: there is nothing warlike, 
for instance, in the coin-representation of Zeus Srparnyds. 
Doubtless the great sculptors of the great age found ap- 
propriate expression for such widely diverging ideas as Zeus 
Piitos and Zeus “Opxios, as we know they did for the 
distinction between the Sky-Zeus and the Nether-Zeus; but 
we cannot understand by what power of expression they 
could impress upon any statue of Zeus the meaning of 
‘Epxetos or Ka@dpouos without the aid of inscription, nor have 
we any right to say that these special figures of cult were 
a frequent theme of great religious art. The statues of Zeus, 
with which any famous name is associated, represented the 
god usually in the totality of his character, while his special 
functions were appealed to rather by altars and votive tablets. 
Most of the surviving statues, busts, and reliefs of Zeus do 
not admit of being specially named, and perhaps the originals 
themselves of which these are copies possessed no special cult- 
title. Butif the artistic monuments give us a less rich account 
of the manifold character of Zeus than the literature gives, 
they are far more palpable and living evidence of the forms 
in which the popular imagination invested him, and we have 
now to note the chief features of the type in art. 


CHAPTER VI. 


J. THE IDEAL TYPE OF ZEUS. 


As regards the monuments of the carlier pre-Pheidian period 
the most interesting question is how far they contain the germ 
of the Pheidian masterpiece, how far the artists had antici- 
pated Pheidias in the discovery of forms appropriate to the 
ideal. But our evidence of the earliest archaic period is most 
scanty; no statucs have survived, and probably very few 
existed ; we have to collect testimony from coins, vase-paint- 
ings, and reliefs, and most of these belong to the later archaism. 
The means of expression that the workers in this period 
possessed was chiefly external and mechanical ; character and 
personality were chiefly manifested by attributes. The most 
usual of these was the thunderbolt, whether he was repre- 
sented in action or repose; also on some archaic works, there 
was not only the thunderbolt in his hand, but on his head 
a garland of flowers, and the character becomes more manifold 
by the accumulation of attributes. Nothing is told us in the 
ancient literature about the form or pose of these representa- 
tions; but examining the series of archaic coins and vases, we 
gather that there were three commonly accepted types showing 
three varieties of pose: (1) we see the striding Zeus with the 
thunderbolt in his right hand levelled against an imaginary 
enemy or transgressor on Messenian tetradrachms, on later 
Attic coins, and in the very archaic bronze from Olympia *, 
and the eagle is sometimes flying above his extended left arm 
or perched upon it ; (2) the standing figure of Zeus in repose— 
for instance, on the coin of Athens holding the thunderbolt in 


* Vide pp. 106, 107,111; Baumeister, Denkm. d. klass. Alterth. p. 2124, Fig. 2378. 
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his lowered right hand, and stretching out his left as though 
demanding libation. It is difficult to decide certainly between 
the comparative antiquity of these two types,: the first, dis- 
playing in activity the power and functions of Zeus the 
thunderer, gratified the naive craving of archaic art for 
dramatic action; the second contains more possibilities of 
ethical expression, and is more in accord with the later con- 
ception of the peaceful unquestioned supremacy of Zeus. The 
third type with which we can best compare the Pheidian 
is that of the seated Zeus, as he appears, for instance, on the 
certain Arcadian coins of ripe archaism *, on many vase-repre- 
sentations—such, for instance, as the birth of Athene >in the 
relief of the Harpy-tomb, and on the metope of Selinus; in 
the coin-representation he holds the sceptre as on the Harpy- 
tomb, and the right arm is outstretched with the eagle flying 
above it or resting on it ; the feet are separated, and in one 
instance at least the legs are drawn up with some freedom, 
and in these motives and forms we recognize an affinity with 
the Pheidian work. As regards any spiritual expression in 
the pose of the limbs, the ceurdrns, the earnestness and majesty 
that was one quality of the Pheidian ideal, we may discern 
the germ of this in the seated figures of the Harpy-tomb, 
whose forms belong to genuine Greek art, and who are akin 
to the Hellenic supreme God, although we cannot with security 
name any one of them Zeus. 

The treatment of the body and rendcring of the muscles as 
we see it in the naked figures does not in the carlier period 
contribute muchto the distinct character of the god; we 
see the strong forms such as any mature man or god might 
possess, rendered in the usual archaic style, with great em- 
phasis thrown on the shoulders and thighs. The Selinus 
relief shows the beginning of that idea that guided the later 
perfected art, namely, that the forms of Zeus should be 
rendered so as to express sclf-confident strength without 
violent effort or athletic tension of muscles, a rendering which 
assists the idea of reposeful supremacy. 


® Overbeck, Munztaf. 2, Nos. (-3. bE g. Mon. del Inst 3. 44. 
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In the draped archaic type the treatment of the drapery 
varies. In the earlier vases Zeus is never naked, but wears 
sometimes only a chiton with or without sleeves, sometimes 
a himation or mantle thrown over the chiton; and on the 
figures of the Harpy-tomb the drapery is very ample, such as 
the older austerer worship of the gods required. The later 
tendency is to reveal the divine forms, and hence it came 
about that in the canonical representation of the seated Zeus, 
it is the lower limbs only that are covered by the himation, 
while the greater part of the breast is free and a fold hangs 
over the left shoulder. Now this arrangement of the drapery 
which allows the display of the rich forms of the torso, and 
attains a high artistic effect in the noble swinging wave of the 
lines, was supposed to be the creation of the ideal Pheidian 
sculpture. This is not the case. It was perfected by him, 
but it was an invention of the earlier period ; for we see it on 
one of the Arcadian coins*, on the interesting coin of the city 
of Aetna with a representation of Zeus Aetnaeus struck 
between 476 and 461°, and on the metope of Selinus. 

Lastly, as regards the countenance of the archaic pcriod, 
we can scarcely yet speak of spiritual expression. The forms 
of the head show the usual marks of the archaic type, and we 
cannot by the features alone distinguish a Zeus from a Poseidon 
or any of the maturer gods“. The hair is generally long and 
sometimes bound in a crobylos, but it hangs down simply 
and leaves the forehead and ears usually free ; it has nothing 
of the later luxuriant or leonine treatment, never rising up 
above the forehead, except in the archaic terra-cotta group of 
Zeus and Hera from Samos mentioned above, which Overbeck 
for this insufficient reason pronounces of Jater date. 

Most commonly in the pre-Pheidian as well as the post- 


* Overbeck, KX. AL Miinztaf. 2. 2a. 

» Coin Pl. Ar. 

© The Vatican relief, found in the villa 
of Hadrian at Tibur (Miller-Wieseler, 
Denkm.d alt. Kunst, 2, No. 19; Over- 
beck, Aé/as, 1. 6), where Overbeck dis- 
cerns a solemn and noble earnestness in 
the head of Zeus, is probably archaistic, 


and in any cas€¢ does not belong to the 
archaic period. 

4 For instance the very striking ar- 
chaic bronze head from Olympia (Olymp. 
Ausgrab,24) is Sometimes called a Zeus- 
head (e.g. Baumeister, Fig. 12762), but 
the name is yefY doubtful. 
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Pheidian period he is bearded; for the maturer age better 
accorded with the Greek conception and the ancient idea of 
Tarip avdpGy re Gedy te: but it is important to note that both 
before and after Pheidias a youthful type of Zeus existed, the 
motive of which it is not always possible to explain. We find 
at least one beardless Zeus among the works of the Argive 
Ageladas, the predecessor and teacher of Pheidias, namely, 
a statue dedicated at Aegium in Achaea, where was localized 
the legend of the birth of Zeus and his rearing by the goat. 
The statue was kept in the house of the youthful priest, a boy 
annually elected for his beauty. And we find the same custom 
observed in regard to the idol of Zeus Ithomatas®, another 
work of Ageladas: though here the priest is not said to 
have been youthful, and it is not certain* but only possible 
that this also was an image of the beardless god, as Ithome, 
like Aegium, possessed the legend of the birth. Now in these 
places this legend might explain the cult ; as also the Cretan 
legend might explain the cult of the youthful Zeus Fedyards”. 
The youthful Zeus of Pelusium, whose emblem was the pome- 
granate, may well be interpreted as the bridegroom Zeus, or 
as another form of Dionysos, the god of vegetation®; but we 
do not know for what reason the Zeus at Elis dedicated by 
Smicythos? was beardless, or why the heads of Zeus Soter on 
the coins of Agrigentum and of Zeus Hellanios on the coins 
of Syracuse have the youthful form. In the earliest period, 
the male divinities one and all, with the exception of Apollo, 
are bearded ; but in the Phcidian and later work, the forms of 
other gods besides Apollo are rendered in accord with the 
Greek instinct. But we are not at liberty to say that the love 
of the youthful form for its own sake explains these rare 
representations of Zeus. 


* The Zeus Ithomatas on the Mes- © At Pelusium, Avs fepoy dyadpa 
senians’ coins is always bearded, vide Kaciov vearionos “AmudAdare paddov éor- 
Head, Hist, Num. p. 361. Cfa bronze «aus... mpoBeBAnrar S& rHv xeipa Kal 


of Zeus, bearded and hurling thunder-  Exet fordv én abrh ris dé fords 5 Adyos 
bolt, in the Musée de Lyon, somewhat = puorixis. Ach. Tat. Erot, Script. 3.6. 
of this type: Gaselfe Archéol. 1880, Hirschig, p. 9. 
Pl. rr, p. 78. 9 Paus. 5. 24, 6. 
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Of the features of the usual bearded type there is little 
more to say; neither in forehead, mouth, nor eyebrow do the 
works of even the later archaic period show much of the 
distinct character that is impressed upon the perfected idea of 
Zeus. In the period before Pheidias no doubt the whole 
countenance came to express a certain solemn dignity 
and earnestness ; the Cyrenaic coins with the representation of 
Zeus-Ammon, which perhaps preserve the style of the work 
of Calamis, and which display something of the impressiveness 
of brow which belongs to the Pheidian ideal, belong to this 
transitional period ; and near to this period we may assign the 
relief of Zeus and Hebe in Bologna which has sometimes been 
regarded as spurious, but without good reason, although the 
inscription is not genuine*. As it stands it is one of the most 
remarkable representations of Zeus belonging to the earlier 
period of the perfected style. The himation conceals the 
lower limbs, and displaying the forms of the torso hangs over 
the shoulder; the sceptre shows him as the king. The 
features are very earnest and richly moulded, the cheeks are 
broad, the eye-sockets rather deep. The Pheidian ideal, if 
this work is really earlier than the Olympian Zeus, is fore- 
shadowed here. 

There are two works of the Pheidian period that may serve 
as comments on the masterpiece of the Pheidian sculpture : the 
relief-figures of Zeus on the Parthenon” and on the Theseum 
friezes*. As regards chronology both these figures are probably 
earlier than the great temple-statue, and both are almost of 
the same date (circ. 440 B.C.) ; both show the best features 
of Attic sculpture, of which at this time Pheidias was the 
unrivalled head ; so that they come into the account of the 
type of Zeus which Pheidias chose or created. 

But we must bear in mind the great difference between the 
character of the frieze-figures and the temple-image: the 
latter, being set up for worship, must have been more solemn 
and severe, and could not have possessed the same freedom of 
forms or the same dramatic expression in the pose of its 


“Pl Ula. Vide Kekule, Arch. Zeit. 1871, Taf. 27. 
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limbs as the frieze-figures show. In both scenes the god is 
the interested spectator of a special drama: in the Parthenon 
group the Zeus is seated on his throne with a half-negligent 
but noble freedom, while in the scene on the Theseum he 
appears to be moving in his seat through the lively emotion 
which the combat caused in him. In both, the design of the 
arrangement of the drapery is on the whole the same—namely, 
to conceal the lower limbs, and to display the upper parts of 
the body, in which the idea of divine energy and power can 
be best manifested. Of the Theseum figure, the himation 
covers the outstretched left arm probably for artistic reasons; 
and this becomes the more usual arrangement of the drapery 
of the seated Zeus. But it is in keeping with the more 
restful attitude of Zeus on the Parthenon frieze, that here the 
mantle has fallen away from the shoulder. The latter repre- 
sentation is altogether more expressive of the peaceful majesty 
of the god, and has possibly more affinity with the temple- 
statue, which naturally would show less ease and abandon, 
but which might well have resembled this in the pose of the 
legs. Also the sphinx on the throne recalls part of the decora- 
tion of the throne of the Olympian god. As regards the ren- 
dering of the forms there is little that is specially characteristic 
of the supreme god, for the large style that appears in the 
treatment of the flesh and great surfaces of muscle, in the 
reserve and solemnity of the whole, is to be looked for in any 
work of Pheidias. The pose indeed speaks to the character of 
the god, as elsewhere in the frieze it is the pose that defines 
the divinity. As regards the countenance we can say little, 
for it is too defaced; but probably much of the expression 
that was achieved in the countenance of the Olympian head 
was anticipated here. We can conjecture what we have lost 
when we note the extraordinary power of ethical and spiritual 
expression in the other heads of the frieze. But both here 
and on the Theseum it seems that the sculptor has scarcely 
indicated the flowing locks of Zeus as an essential feature. 
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II. THE STATUE OF ZEUS OLYMPIOS. 


The image of the god wrought by Pheidias at the zenith of 
his artistic renown for the temple of Olympia was regarded as 
the masterpiece of Greek religious sculpture, and the fullest 
and deepest expression in plastic form of the national worship. 
Of no other work of ancient art is the account that remains so 
detailed, varied, and emotional. The description left by Pau- 
sanias* is as usual the dryest but the most accurate and full. 
The deity was seated on a richly-carved throne, wearing a 
crown of wild olive-leaves wrought of gold, and in his right 
hand holding a Nike of gold and ivory, who also wore a crown 
and carried in her hand a garland, while his left hand was 
grasping a sceptre wrought of variegated metals and _ sur- 
mounted with an eagle. His face and the parts of his body 
that were bare were of ivory, his sandals and himation of gold. 
From the silence of Pausanias concerning any other garment, 
as well as from the general history of the type of Zeus, we can 
conclude with certainty that he was represented with the 
mantle only, which, we may believe, was wrapt about his 
lower limbs, and, leaving the torso bare, fell lightly over his 
shoulder: an arrangement most expressive of the dignity of 
the god, and affording the most striking interchange of light 
from the surfaces of gold and ivory. The garment was worked 
over with forms of animals and flowers, especially the lily, 
which we may probably interpret as the symbol of immor- 
tality’. The olive-crown, being the prize of the Olympian 
victor, expressed the great function of Zeus as the guardian of 
the Olympian games and of the unity of Greece. 

The figure of victory which here for the first time he holds 
in his hand, instead of the eagle his constant attribute in the 
older monuments, marks him as the god to whom victory 
belongs; for, as a later coin proves, she was not facing the 

* 5.11, statue of Alexander in Cos on the night 

> Lilies adorned the head of the of his death; the Coans called the lily 
archaic Aeginetan statue of Zeus men- ‘the immortal’ flower, 7d dp¢Bpdotoy, 
tioned by Pausanias, 5. 22; Athenaeus, and the story must allude to his apo- 


p- 684, quotes from Nikander the story __ theosis. 
that lilies bloomed from the head of the 
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spectator as though passing from Zeus to the worshipper, 
but was seen in profile, half-turned towards Zeus and holding 
up the garland to him*. In fact, the idea of the victorious 
god was prominent in the whole figure, for groups of victories 
were carved in relief on each of the legs and feet of the throne. 
At the extremities of its back stood the free figures of the 
Hours and Graces, of such proportions that their heads were 
higher than his, and on the cross-pieces, barriers, and base- 
ment of the throne were carved or painted the great myths 
which the epos or drama had made Pan-hellenic : the battle of 
Heracles and Theseus with the Amazons, the punishment of 
the Niobids, the labours of Heracles, the deliverance of Prome- 
theus, the birth of Aphrodite from the sea. So far the bare 
record of Pausanias enables us to gather the manifold idea 
of the whole. The pose and attributes of the god revealed 
him in kingly repose with the Victory ever at his side, 
as the supreme moral deity whose worship, rising above 
the particularism of local cult and the political severance of 
tribes and cities, was one of the few bonds of the national 
union. To such an idea the mythic by-work carved on the 
throne gave content and depth. The Amazon-contest is the 
symbol of the struggle against lawlessness and barbarism, and 
is the mythic counterpart of the battle of Salamis, which is 
more clearly recorded on the throne in the persons of Hellas 
and Salamis holding the figure-heads of ships in their hands. 
Even the slaughter of the Niobids is no mere legend of 
destruction such as the primitive art loved, but through the 
genius of Aeschylus had gained the noblest poetical beauty, 
and a higher ethical meaning as a story of the divine retribu- 
tion for presumptuous sin, and now for the first time appears 
as a theme of great religious sculpture. But no scene that 
was wrought on the throne possessed such spiritual significance, 
or could contribute so much to the moral aspect of Zeus, as the 
myth of the Prometheus Unbound, unique as it was among 
Greek legends for the idea of mercy that underlies it, and for its 
handling of the dark problem of necessity conflicting with the 

* For the artistic necessity of this arrangement vide chapter on the Thei- 
dian Athena, p. 366. 
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supreme power of the divinity. This also is a new motive appro- 
priated by perfected Greek sculpture, though not discovered by 
it®; and here also Aeschylus had been beforehand interpre- 
ting the story and fixing it in the imagination of the people. 
The group that was richest in figures and offered most scope to 
the sculptor’s power was that which was carved on the base- 
ment of the throne, in which Zeus and the other leading 
divinities appeared as spectators of the birth of Aphrodite 
from the waves. The theme hitherto untried by art was 
derived from the older epic religious poetry. The Homeric 
Hymn describing the birth presents us with a subject full of 
genial physical and spiritual ideas, that could offer as many 
fine motives of sculpture as the birth of Athena, and its 
cosmic significance is shown by the presence of Helios and 
Selene, who appeared on the basement at either extremity of 
the group. The Graces and the Hours at the back of the 
throne have a higher significance than they possessed on the 
throne of the Amyclean Apollo, where they served chiefly as 
monumental supports. Here they express the character of 
the god as the orderer of the seasons, the dispenser of the 
fruitfulness and beauty of the year °. 

Thus the work upon the throne and about the person of 
Zeus helps the interpretation of the whole, completing or 
explaining the incomplete or vague accounts given by ancient 
writers of the meaning of the image. We can thus partly 
understand the moral analysis given us by Dio Chrysostom in 
his ecstatic description®. According to him the style and the 
forms gave clear illustration of the many cult-names of Zeus, 
of the manifold aspects of his worship; this was the Pan- 
hellenic god, the guardian of a peaceful and united Hellas, 
the giver of life and all blessings, the common father and 
saviour of men, Zeus the king, the city-god, the god of friend- 


* The subject appears on a black- a picture described by Philostratus 
figured vase in Berlin; Otto Jahn’s (Jmag. 2) they are given golden hair, 
Beitrage, Taf. 8. which he supposes to be symbolical of 

> The Hours are personages connected _ the ripening com. 
with the processes of life and birth as ¢ Dio Chrys. Ov. 12. Dind. p. 236, 
well as with time; they belong to the 412 R. 
circle of the Moirae and Aphrodite. In 
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ship, the god of the suppliant and the stranger. ‘His power 
and kingship are displayed by the strength and majesty of the 
whole image, his fatherly care for men by the mildness and 
loving-kindness in the face; the solemn austerity of the work 
marks the god of the city and the law,... he seems like to 
one giving and abundantly bestowing blessings.’ 

The statement is perhaps over-analytical, but we may well 
believe that in the work of Pheidias the full and manifold 
ideal was perfectly shown—‘so that none of the beholders 
could easily acquire another conception®’—this being the 
express likeness of the god, the masterpiece of Greek reli- 
gious sculpture, ‘of all images upon the earth the most 
beautiful and the most beloved by heaven”’ The account 
of Pausanias attests the moral imagination of Pheidias in his 
choice of attributes and symbols: he has rejected all imagery 
of terror; the thunderbolt nowhere appears®: his ideal is 
the peaceful and benevolent god. But it is interesting to 
note that it is not the external attributes which helped Dio 
Chrysostom to find that wealth of meaning which the image 
possessed in his eyes; and that therefore we are dealing here 
with no monument of the archaic hieratic art which relied on 
certain signs and symbols to express its meaning. Symbols 
and attributes are not wanting to the work of Pheidias, but 
they are allowed no separate function; they merely aid the 
expression, which is conveyed by the forms of the body and 
the face. 

No doubt his unique power in plastic spiritual expression 
was most manifest in his treatment of the countenance, which 
must have revealed in clear interpretation the ideas embodied 
in the whole form. The ancient writers are fortunately more 
outspoken than usual on this point. Macrobius records that 
Pheidias himself declared that ‘from the eyebrows and the 


® Dio Chrys. Or. 12. Dind. p. 230, 
4oLR. 

> Jb. p. 220, 383 R. 

© This significant omission is probably 
not an innovation made by Pheidias 
himself. On one of the vases published 
by Stackelberg (Graber der Hellenez, 


Taf. 18) representing Zeus opposite to 
Nike, he bears no thunderbolt, which in 
archaic art is his most common symbol, 
and is frequently given him in quite 
peaceful representations of the later 
period, 
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hair he had gathered the whole face of Zeus*;’ and we have 
the interesting story in Strabo that, when asked what had 
inspired his conception, Pheidias replied that his imagination 
had been moved by the lines of Homer: ‘The son of Kronos 
spake and he nodded assent with his gleaming eyebrows ; 
and from the immortal head of the king the deathless locks 
waved down, and great Olympus was shaken with his nod ;’ 
and Strabo, or the Scholiast, adds: ‘The poet incites the 
imagination to express some great type, some form of great 
power worthy of Zeus»! 

The story has more value than most anecdotes about 
artists; for, if not literally true, it proves what the Greek 
spectator himself saw in the countenance: it proves that for 
him it embodied the conception of Homer, and is testimony 
of the profound earnestness, the peaceful and_ reserved 
strength, the exalted life, manifested in the feature ; and we 
can believe, on the authority of Dio Chrysostom, that there 
was added to the ceyrdrns, or solemnity which was proper 
to every Pheidian work, the more specially characteristic 
expression of benignity and loving-kindness, the expression 
which corresponds to the cult-ideas of Zeus Philios and 
Soter. 

The passionate enthusiasm of the ancient descriptions 
cannot give us a full and concrete impression of this work, 
but serves to indicate that there was in it a great and strange 
power operative by processes which require a philosophic 
history of Greek art to explain, And the record also enables 
us to some extent to test the value of the claim of certain 
coin-figures to be regarded as copies of the Zeus-image of 
Pheidias. In his Awst-Jythologie, Overbeck has urged many 
reasons for accepting three extant Elean coins of the period of 
Hadrian as the most faithful reproductions of the face and 
figure. The two that present the whole figure are found in 
the state collections of Florence and Stockholm, and have 
often been published*; we see the god on his throne in 
profile from right to left with the olive-crown upon his short 
and close-pressed hair, with the Nike in his right hand and 

® Saturn. 5.13, 23. » Strabo, p. 354. © Coin PL. A 8. 
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sceptre in his left. Undoubtedly, then, the coin-stamper had 
the Pheidian original before his eyes, and tries to reproduce it 
in outline. Yet the value of this slight copy has been greatly 
overrated ; for except that it helps to establish that the Victory 
was turned partly towards Zeus, it teaches us nothing 
certain that we did not before know from the account of 
Pausanias, and it is entirely lacking in imaginative expression, 
Overbeck indeed admires the solemn simplicity, the freedom 
from all ostentation in the pose, and especially the position of 
the sceptre, which is held erect and rather close to the body ; 
but Stephani, in a long polemic in the Compte-Rendu*, of 
which the negative criticism is of more value than the positive 
theory, complains justly of the stiffness of the figure, and its 
want of free rhythm. And the general accuracy is open to 
suspicion when we see that the figure is almost certainly clad 
in a chiton?, and not in the himation which we have every 
reason to believe was the sole garment of the Pheidian Zeus. 
Now the chiton was the archaic vesture of Zeus, and the coin- 
stamper of Hadrian’s time may have had some temptation to 
‘archaize’ in his work as copyist. Another Elean coin of 
Hadrian’s time *, mentioned by Stephani, shows the figure of 
Zeus Olympios ex face, in head body and pose free from all 
archaism and stiffness, and clad in the himation alone, while 
the left arm with the sceptre is held much freer of the body 4, 
and the whole form is more in accordance with the style of 
the Parthenon frieze. 

Another coin of Elis® of the same period, published and 
described by Overbeck, and regarded by him as contributing 
most to our knowledge of the Pheidian masterpiece, bears 


* Compte-Rendu, 1875, pp. 160-193, 
and 1876, Machtrag, p. 224. 

© Overbeck would make out the 
drapery of the coin-figure to be a 
himation gathered up in a large fold 
over the left shoulder; but a very 
similar coin, also of Hadrian's period, 
published by Friedlander (.}onats- 
berichte d. Kon. Akad.d Wess. Berlin, 
1874, p. 509, No. 5; Ovetbeck, Gesch. 
d, Griech. Plast, 1, p. 258, Fig. 56b), 


shows the figure seated from left to 
right, clearly wearing the chiton. 

© Coin Pl. A to. 

@ The simpler pose of the sceptre on 
Overbeck’s coin. stiff as it may ap- 
pear, is yet perhaps more suitable for 
a temple-statue some forty feet in 
height. 

e In the Paris collection: Coin PI. 
A9. 
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upon its obverse the head of Zeus Olympios crowned with 
the wild olive. The countenance, according to that writer, 
possesses not only a remarkable nobility of expression, but 
also just those characteristic qualities which, according to the 
record of Dio Chrysostom, belonged to the Zeus of Pheidias. 
But Overbeck himself notes with much surprise the severe 
and simple arrangement of the close-pressed hair, in which 
even traces of the archaic stiffness appear to survive. And he 
actually attributes to the coin a unique value in that it 
alone discloses to us the astonishing fact that Pheidias in 
this, the master-work of his life, chose to hamper himself by 
obedience to the archaic tradition. Even a@ priori this is 
incredible. There is no archaism in the great sculpture of 
the Parthenon gable or frieze. There was none in the coun- 
tenance of his Athena Parthenos, if we may accept the 
testimony—as we surely may—of the beautiful fragment of 
the marble head found recently on the Acropolis*. Now the 
Olympian Zeus is of later work than these, and the crowning 
achievement of the greatest religious sculpture of Greece ; 
and we should require more than the evidence of a doubtful 
coin to convince us that Pheidias, in this work, fell back into 
a stiff and conventional manner, of which he, and even sculp- 
tors before him, had long abandoned the tradition. But there 
are other than a priori objections. Overbeck and those who 
have accepted his view about the coin either do not deal at 
all, or deal very insufficiently, with the question how it was 
that people who looked on the face of the god at Olympia 
were reminded of the great words of Homer about the waving 
immortal locks, if the locks of Pheidias’ statue were trim and 
straight and stiff. And Stephani does well to ask what 
prompted the later sculptor of the Zeus-head from Otricoli 
to arrange the hair violently about the head like a lion’s 
mane. if there was no trace or hint of such treatment in the 
preceding work of that sculptor who fixed for all time the 
ideal of Zeus. This trait in the Otricoli head is an exaggera- 
tion, but it is an exaggeration of something that we know to 
have been found in the Pheidian original, and which does not 
® Described in Athena Monuments, p. 368. 
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appear at all in the head on Overbeck’s coin, about which no 
one would dream of saying ‘the artist has conceived the whole 
face from the hair and the eyebrows.’ The illusion has been 
strengthened by the very deceptive reproduction of the coin 
in Overbeck’s plates. The photograph and the cast of it 
by no means bear out his enthusiastic account, but show 
a countenance that is not very impressive either for its artistic 
beauty or its spiritual expression, and is earnest and solemn 
rather than mild and benign. The tendency towards archaism, 
which has been overstated but is discernible in these two late 
coin-types of Elis, may be due, as Stephani supposes, to an 
archaizing affectation of Hadrian's period. 

Surely the fourth-century coins of Elis that bear upon them 
the head of Zeus crowned with the olive are of more value, as 
probably preserving something of the form and the spirit of 
the countenance of the great statue*. The luxuriant treatment 


‘of the hair is slightly indicated on the coin by a few free 


locks, the eye and the eyebrows are dominating features of the 
whole type, and some slight expression proper to the friendly 
god appears on the half-opened lips. But, in spite of this 
series, there is much in the literary record which no coin has 
been found to illustrate. Still slighter is the aid from vase- 
painting, though the form of Zeus on a beautiful Kertsch vase 
of the fourth century may show us something of the Pheidian 
ideal», The Melian marble head in the British Museum is 
a masterpiece of Greek religious sculpture, showing the high 
imagination and abiding influence of the Pheidian school, of 
which it is probably a late product. And more than most 
surviving works of antiquity it enables us to understand what 
Pheidias himself is made to say about the moral and ideal 
side of his art in the treatise of Dio Chrysostom. But the 
belief that this is an Asclepios and not a Zeus is slightly the 
more probable °. 

Excavation may yet bring to light some work that will tell 
us as much of the Zeus Olympios of Pheidias as the discoveries 

® Head, Aust. Num. p. 355, Fig. ment of the har. 
234: vide Professor Gardner, 7yfvs of > Compte-Rendu Atlas, 1859, Pl. I. 


Greek Coins, p. 137, who objects to ¢ According to Cavvadias a very 
this coin as too archaistic in the treat- similar head has been found at Amorgos 
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of the last few years have told us about Athena Parthenos *. 
Meantime we must be content with the literary record and 
with the works of later artists who modified but never 
entirely deserted the great canonical type. His own pupils 
were doubtless content to follow in their master’s steps, and 
the statue of Zeus by Theokosmos of Megara was evidently 
inspired by his teacher’s master-work. 

The next generation, the younger Attic school, achieved 
great results in a certain sphere of religious sculpture, by 
working out the types of Poseidon, Apollo, Eros, Aphrodite, 
Dionysos, and the kindred divinities of the Dionysiac circle, 
the forms with which passion and sentiment could mingle ; 
but Pheidias’ hands left the ideal of Zeus perfected, and the art 
of the fourth century, finding for it no further legitimate 
development, worked at other themes. The Alexandrine age 
lost the power little by little of reproducing the forms of the 
religious sculpture in the older manner and spirit; for the 
spiritual and political beliefs from which the older sculpture 
had drawn its best material were undermined and changed, 
and the ideas to which the later religious imagination clave 
were chiefly drawn from the Dionysiac or Eleusinian mysteries, 
or from foreign beliefs of which the forms were vague and 
mystic. 

We can note the change in the Alexandrine type of features, 
whether the head carved is human or divine; we see stamped 
upon them the mental qualities that dominated the period of 
the Diadochi and Epigoni, voluptuousness and a restlessness 
that showed itself in exaggerated act and sentiment ; it is 
these qualities appearing in the representation of divinities 
that change the forms and enfeeble the tradition. 


by the side of a head of Hygicia; 
Deltion Archaeol, 1888, April, Cf. also 
Athen, Matthetl. 1892, p. 1. 

* The head in the Villa Albani which 
has recently been brought into notice 


In one 


much to our knowledge of the Zeus 
Olympios. In certain important respects 
its treatment of the hair differs from that 
which we see on the coin. The type of 
the head appears to agree with the coin- 


by Amelung (Romische Mittheil. 8. 
1893, p. 184), as derived from a Zeus- 
original of Pheidias and as closely re- 
sembling the head on the Elean coin of 
Hadrian, does not seem to contribute 


type in so far as the length of the skull 
is considerably more than its breadth. 
But the reverse is true of the heads of 
the Parthenon and of others that belong 
to the Pheidian School, 
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respect the type of Zeus suffered less than those of others; 
for on the whole it was preserved free from any manifestly 
sensuous expression, which appears only in the later develop- 
ment of the type of Zeus Ammon. Yet it suffers from the 
excessive emphasis of one or the other part of the Pheidian 
ideal, and much that was essential was changed: in the place 
of calm and still majesty we see in the later type an imperious 
self-assertion ; in place of the reserved power, the possession 
of strength without effort, we find a self-consciousness and 
a straining force. The bright but clear intellectual expres- 
sion becomes an expression of overwrought thought. But 
at first the influence of the great tradition remains strong. 
The Zeus of Otricoli is a Roman work’, being of Carrara 
marble, but more perhaps than any existing work of ancient 
sculpture it retains the impress of the Pheidian original, in 
spite of the changed forms. The majesty and worth, the 
inner spirit of the old sculpture is still seen, and the mild 
benevolence of the Pheidian ideal is expressed in the half- 
opened mouth. But the head has no longer the Pheidian 
depth, the centre of the face is broader and more deeply 
marked than in that older type; the forms of the skull are 
less clear, because of the masses of the luxuriant hair, which 
forms a kind of framework overshadowing the face. Doubt- 
less also in the Pheidian work the hair was ample and flowing, 
but the rendering of it could hardly have been so exuberant 
as this, as we may judge from other monuments of the Pheidian 
style. The other feature in the original of which we have 
evidence was the strong marking of the brow, which dominated 
the whole expression of the face ; it is the exaggeration of this 
that we see in the violent depressions and swellings about the 
forchead and eyes of the head of Otricoli. In fact the fore- 
head has something of a leonine character, which appears also 
in the raised tufts of hair above; just as in many heads of 
Alexander we see the allusion to the lion type in the treat- 
ment of the forehead and hair. The sculptor of the Otricoli 
head has made a study from the masterpiece of Pheidias, and 
hence the forms are rendered so as to produce their proper 
® PL IV b. 
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effect when seen from below and at a distance; but he has 
given an excessive emphasis to the expression of mental 
force, and he has not succeeded in charging the countenance 
with that profound inner life which we see in the Parthenon 
heads, and which we must suppose in the fullest measure for 
the face of the Pheidian Zeus. 

This one quality of Zeus. the quality of intellectual force, 
was the favourite theme of the Graeco-Roman sculptors: they 
could best understand this, and could express it easily enough 
by the excessive marking of the forehead and the deep lines 
on the face. The head of the Hermitage in St. Petersburg 
is a striking instance of this lower and narrower conception ; 
the forehead is higher and the cheek much Jess broad than in 
the older type. the eyebrows are very protruding and swollen, 
and the eye-sockets very deep. The face, in fact, is ‘ patheti- 
cally’ treated, and the god has no longer the character of one 
elpyvixds Kal tartaxob mpaos, but wears an expression of restless 
over-anxious thought. The influence of the Pheidian work is 
still traceable, but from a distance *. 

In the later representations of the god in action, as for 
instance on the Pergamene frieze, we note the difference in the 
rendering of the torso. The sculptors aim chiefly at express- 
ing the overpowering force of the muscles: the strength is no 
longer ideal but partly physical. 

The spirit and tendencies of the later Alexandrine age are 
most manifest in the monuments of Zeus Ammon. The ear- 
liest representation of him in Greece was the statue by Calamis, 
carved for the shrine erected by Pindar in Thebes. The 
type, apart from the ram’s horns, was no doubt purely Hellenic, 
and the rendcring worthy of the ‘Lord of Olympus,’ as he is 
called in a fragment of Pindar; and 2% coin of Cyrene® of 
nearly the same epoch shows us the head of Zeus Ammon 
in the style of the transitional period before Pheidias—an 
impressive countenance, cold and austere, with a powerful 
marking of the eyebrow. And no doubt the genuine and 
wholesome tradition of Greek sculpture lingered for some 


. PLV a. Vide my article in the > Head, fist. Num. p. 728, Fig. 
Hellenic Journal, 1888, pp. 43-45. 328. 
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time in the monuments of this adopted worship. But later, 
at some point in the Alexandrine period, the hint of the 
animal from which the god had grown began to appear in 
the face, as this age loved to try experiments in blending the 
animal with the human traits. A marble bust at Naples* 
preserves the older ideal in the rendering of the forehead and 
other features, and the power and function of the oracular god 
is strikingly expressed ; but the long nose and the curving line 
of the extremity are traits borrowed from the ram, and the 
mouth is unmistakably sensual. More bizarre and unnatural 
in effect is the head of Zeus Ammon in Munich», a work 
probably of later origin than the last; the hair of the beard 
resembles a wild beast’s fell, but it is not so much the fusion of 
the animal and divine forms as the incongruity of the expres- . 
sion that marks this work as alien to those of the earlier style. 
The face seems to express a bitter merriment, a mingling of 
care and laughter ; it is neither Zeus nor Dionysos, although 
the sculptor was possibly thinking of a certain affinity between 
Ammon and the latter god. In both these heads we can trace 
the evil effects of the Alexandrine Oeoxpacia, which tended to 
blur and falsify the outlines of the older types’. 

But none of these later works or types prevailed over 
or obscured the influence of the Pheidian image upon the 
imagination of the classical world. The last witness to its 
enduring impressiveness is Porphyry, who in a passage of 
wild symbolism 4, in which he gives a mystic meaning to all 
the details of the typical representation of Zeus, evidently has 
before his mind the figure wrought by Pheidias. 
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® Overbeck, A.-A/. -ftlas, 1. Taf. 3, 
No. 5. 

> Atlas, 1. 3,7. 

¢ An interesting figure of Zeus 
Ammon has been recently published 
(Eph. Arch. 1893, Mtv, 12, 13, p. 187), 
which shows the last result of this ten- 
dency; it is probably from Alexandria, 


a work of Graeco-Egyptian art, but the 
non-Hellenic character and the animal 
nature of the god prevail; the body is 
a herme ending in a serpent; the head 
has the ram’s horns and scarcely any 
expression. 


@ Ap. Euseb, Praep. Evang. 3. 9, 3- 
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Crete. 
ta Zeus Kpyrayerns: C. I. Gr. 2554 in treaty between the Cretan 
cities, Latus and Olus: épvieo roy Ziva rov Kpyroyevia kat ray “Hpay. 

b On certain coins struck under Titus, Overbeck, Aunst-Afysh. 1, 
Miinztaf. 3. no. 19 with inscription. ZpA. Arch. 1893, Miv. 1. no. 8. 
y © Zeus Kpyrayevns in Carian inscriptions near Olymus, AH. d. d. 

“Inst. Ath. 1889, p. 393- 


* To. Lyd. de Alens. 4. pp. 83, 84 Bekk. Eparoadévns ye phy tov Ala 
€v 7H Kpnrn rexOnvar déyet, xaceiOev dia rov Kpdvov PdSov pereveyOjvar els 
K Ndfov: 6, 6 KopivOios (Edpundos) rov Ala €v rh Kad’ tds Avdia reyOjvat 
Bovderat, ... ere yap Kal viv mpos tO Suric@ rHs Sapdiavav wédews pépet THs 
Gxpapeias rod Tuddou rénos eoriv, ds médat pév yoval Ards ‘Yeriov (mpoonyo- 
pevero). 

* Eurip. Kpjres frag. 475 a. Dind.: 

dyvov b€ Biov reivopev e& of a 
Atés “I8aiou puorys yevdpny 
kai vuxtimddov Zaypéas Bpovras 
peeks saat) 
tas tT apopdyous dairas teXeoas 
pytpi t épeia Sa8as dvacyov 
kai Koupytev 
Badxxos éxrnOnv dowbeis. 
Cf. Strabo 468 év 8€ 7H Kpiry kal... ra rod Atds fepa iSiws emeredeiro per’ 
Cpyacpod kai ToLovrav mpomdArwy oiot tepl Tov Audvuady elaw of Sdrvpor. 
x * Diod. Sic. 5.77 xara rv Kparqv év Kvoog vopipov €£ dpyaioy elvat 
avepas tas rederas TudTas mace wapabdiSacba. Apoll. Bibl. x. 1, § 6 yewa 
Be (‘Péa) ev utp ris Aixrns Aia kai toirov pev did@or tpéperbar Koipnal re 
kal rais . . . Noyas "Adpacreig te xai "I5y. Strabo 478 rav ’Ereo- 
Y Kpytev innpyer » Upaoos cai... évratda ra rod Aicraiov Acs iepdv' Kat 
yap 9 Aiern mAnoiov. 
* Zeus Arcraios in oath of alliance between Hierapytna and 
Gortyna, C. J. Gr. 2555 ’Ouvte . .. Zava parpioy kat Zava Atxtaioy, 


£9 Zeds badaxpds év”Apyet, Clem. Alex. Strom. p. 33 P. 
b Anthol. Lpit. 7. 746 *O8¢ Héyas Keita Zay, dv Ala xixAgoxovat, 
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* Hygin. #ad. 139 Amalthea pueri (Iovis) nutrix eum in cunis in 
arbore suspendit, ut neque coelo neque terra neque mari inveniretur. 

® Athen. 9. 376.a (NedvOns 6 Kugixnvds cal “AyafoxAns 6 BaSvAdros) 
pvdcdovow ev Kpirn yevéoOat tiv rod Aids réxvoow emi tis Alerns, €v 9 Kat 
anéppyntos yiverar Ovola. éyerar yap os apa Aut Ondjv inéoyev bs xai rE 
operépm ypvope mepiotxvedoa, Tov xvutnOpoy tou Bpéeos, dverdiorov ois 
maptovow érider. Aw advres 6 (Gov TovTO mEpioenToy HyouvTat, Kat odK dy, 
not, trav xpedv daicawro, puts 8€ xat iepa péfovaw vi, xai ary 
mporeAys abrois ) Ovota vevdpiorat. Hovde. Ur Me fore mraashengh : 

® Anth. 9. 645: 

YO Sdpoies,  Avddv Ekoyds ips modes" 
paprus éy® mparn yevduny Aids’ ov yap édéyxew 
AdOptov via ‘Péns FOchov rperépys. 
avy Kat Bpopio yevopny tpodds. 

0 Paus. 8. 38, 2 xepa ré éotw év tH Avkaiw Kpnréa xadovpéry, ... 
at THY Kparny évOa 6 Kpnrav exer Adyos tpapavat Aia 1d yepiov rovto eivat 
kai od tiv virov duduoBytovow of ’Apkades. 

Na Strabo 387 Alyov b€ ixavas oixetrat, isropotor b€ évraida tov Aia 
tn’ aiyos dvarpajvat. 

b Paus. 7. 24, 4 €ore b€ kat GAda Alyetow dyddpara xarkod menon~ 
péva, Zevs re Hdtxiav wuts Kai ‘HpaxAjs, ovd€ obros Exov mw yevera, Ayeddda 
réxyn tod "Apyetov. tovrots Kata Eros tepeis aipetol yivovrat kai éxdrepa Tov 
dyaApdrey émi rais oikiais péver Tov lepoupévov, Ta O€ Ere wadaudrepa mpoeKe- 


is é > gee in 
Kpito €k TeV maisey tepacbat TO Au 6 uxadv Kade. 


2 Strabo 648 4 warpis (Magnesia on the Maeander) 9 ixavas abrov 
nbénoe noppipar evdticaca iepopevoy tov cwainddiSos Aids, Pindar O/. 5. 40 : 


Zeorjp tyiwepes Zev, Kpdvdv te vaiwy Addoy 
13 Zeus Toevaios on coins of Tralles of Imperial period, Hirst. Num. 
P- 555. 
Dodona. 
a J], 16. 233: 


Zed ava, Awdwvaie, DedAucyixe, tyre vaiwy, 

Awdavas pedéav Sucyemscpov, audi de _ZedAor 

got vaiova’ bropnrat dventémodes xapatedvat. 
b Od. 14. 327: 

tov 8 és Awdarny dato Anyeva, Sppa Gevio 

éx Spuds iyixdpoo Avs Bovdjy émaxovoas, 
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: : 9 
© Hesiod, ap. Strabo, p. 328 Awdarny dyysv te NedXacyav Spavov 
jev: 1b.) Sodavy roivuy 16 pév madradv id Ceomporois fv Kal rd dpos 6 
Topapos # Tydpos .. . tp @ Ketrat TO iepdv . . . dd 8€ Tov Topdpou trois ind 
Tov motyrod Aeyopévous tmodytas Tov Ards . . . ToRovpous Haci AexOnvat, 
d Od. 16. 403: 
a pév « alvycwor Auds peyddoo Oeuates (v. 2. ropoipor) 
aités te xtevew Tous T Gddous madvras dvato, 
? wa > 2 - ’ be cA 
ei 6€ K drotpwnact Ocoi, ravcacba avwya. 
© Strabo 329 kar’ dpyds pev ody avdpes Hoav of mpodyrevurres’ Torepov 
8 dredeixOnoav rpeis ypaiar, ered kai cbvvavs 7G Att mpocanedelyOn kai } 
Atoyn. 
f Hesiod, ap. Soph. Trach. 1169 Schol. riv 88 Zeds epidnce Kai bv 
) 9 i n 
xpyornptoy etvar rigtov avOpdros, vaiev & ev mOuéne pnyod, évdev emtyOdrot 


pavrnia mavra dépovrat, 


& Steph. Byz. s.v, Aw8duy? Sovidas 8€ Gyo Syyavatov Aus iepdv elvar év 
GcooaXia. 


h Aesch. Prom. Vinc. 829: 

eret yap HAGes mpds Modoaod yareSa 

x : ees 4 , > 1 x * o 

TY alxuvwtov T andi Awdarnv, iva 

BEN Ais Nets Sis oa =~ Ae 

pavreia Baxds 7 éori Seampwrod Ards, 

tépas_ 1° _dmacrov, ai mpooryopot dpues. 
i Soph. Zrach. 169: 

roait’ éppate mpds Oedv civappéva 

es thy wadaay dyyov addijoai more 


Sadan dicodv ék mededdav &py. 


k Paus. 10. 12, 10 tas MedeuiSas .. A€yover, kal derae yuvatkav moras 
rade Ta én’ Zets fv, Zeds eati, Zeds Zooera & peyake Zev, Ta xapmovs 


2» oye , é 
dviet, S10 KAntere parépa yaiav, 


1 Strabo 7. Frag. 1 tows 8€ twa rriow al Tpeis TmEpiotepal éréravTo 
eLaiperov, €& dv ai iépecar mapatnpotpevar mpoebéoritov. pact 8€ Kat Kata THY 
Tay Modorrév Kai Oconporay yarray tas ypaias meAlas Kadciobat Kal rovs 
yépovras meious’ cai tows otk dpvea foav al Opvdovpevar TheAeuides, GAG 
youaixes ypaiat rpeis rept to lepov cyodatoveat. 

m Dion. Halic. Hist, Rom. 1. 14 (rd mapa Awdavaios pudodoyovpevor) 
BED ev Mh ie , SS i 
eet pev ent Spvds iepas xabeCopévy meporepa Oeamiwdeiv €A€yero, 

n Herod. 2. 55 rdde 3€ Awdovalav uow ai mpopduties’ . . . iCopévny 3€é 


pur (rv medeida) ent hryoy aiddtacOa hovz dvOpennin, as xpedv ety 
pavrijiov abtébt Aws yeréoOar. Cf. 54-56. 


vw 
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© Ephorus, ap. Strabo, p. 402 €x S€ tovrov Bowwrois povos adydpas 
3 » P. 4 # ip 


mpobeoriCer ev Awdavy. 


P Cic. de Divin. 1. 76 maximum vero illud portentum isdem Spar- 
tiatis fuit, quod, cum oraculum ab Iove Dodonaeo petivissent de 
victoria sciscitantes, legatique vas illud, in quo inerant sortes, conloca- 
vissent, simia ... sortes... disturbavit.... 


4 Serv. Aen. 3. 466 (Dodona) ubi Iovi et Veneri templum a veteribus 
fuerat consecratum. Circa hoc templum quercus immanis fuisse dicitur, 
ex cuius radicibus fons manabat, qui suo murmure instinctu deorum 
diversis oracula reddebat ; quae murmura anus Pelias interpretata... 
narratur et aliter fabula: Lupiter quondam Hebae filiae tribuit duas 
columbas humanam vocem edentes, quarum altera provolavit in 
Dodonae glandiferam silvam. 

Yr Cic. de Div. 1. 93 (Lacedaemonii) de rebus maioribus semper aut 
Delphis oraclum aut ab Hammone aut a Dodona petebant, Cf. Plutarch, 
Lys. 25. 

8 Paus. 8. 11, 12 A@nrators 5€é padrrevpa ex Awdavns Texediav 7AEv oixiCerv 
.. . of 8€ oF aapPpouncavres 7d eipnpevov es te Umepoplous oTpateias mponxOnoay 
kal és tov Supaxocioy méAepov. 

t Demosth. cara Med. p. 53% ras parteias, év ais amdcats avypnpévov 
elpnrere 7H méher Gpotws ex Acdkpar kai ek Awdarns, xépous iotdvar: Jb, "Ex 
Awdarms pavteia’ ro Syp@ TO ’ACnvaiov 6 rod Aws onpaiver. . . aiperots 
méprew Kedever Oewpots evvea, kai ruvrous bd taxéor TO Ati TO ev Topapo 
tpeis Bods Kal mpas éxtiare But bv0 ois, TH 5€ Atay Bovy Kaddtepew. Cf. 
Fals, Leg. p. 436. 

u Schol. Z/. 16. 233 6 6€ Awdavaios kai vaios’ tdpnda yap ta eéxet 
Xepia. 

v C. I. Gr. 2909 mxjoas Naa ta ev Awdovn: cf. inscription from 
Tegea, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1893, p. 15. Bekker, Anecdofa 1, p. 285 
Nalov Audis’ 6 vads tod Atds, os ev ANAM, Naiov Aws xadeirat 

w Carapanos, Dodone, pl. 34. 5: Collitz, Dralect-Lnschrifien 1562 
emxowavrat Kopxupaiot 76 Ati t@ Naio kal 7G Aiova tint Ka Ocov f} jpaowr 
Ovovres Kai edydpevor KadAdtoTA kat Gpiora xat viv xa eis tov Eretta ypdvoy 
fowéoev, Carapanos, pl. 34. 4: Collitz 1563 émxowavrat roi Kopxu- 
paiot TH Ati Nag kat 7G Awver tim Ka Oeav 9 poor Ovovres Kat €dydpevor 
dpovcoiey ent raryabsv. 

x C.I.A. 1. 34 Tod Bopot rijs Atwvys: inscription of fifth century B.c. 
Cf. 1. 3. 333. 
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Ma Zeus Havoygaios: Simonides, Bergk 144: 
ovr@ Tot peAéa Tavad moti kiova paxpdy 
fioo, mavopdaia Zyvi pévovo’ iepa. 
b 71.8. 249: 
map 8€ Ards Bop@ meptxadddi xdBBare veBpdv, 
vba mavoppaie Zyvi peCecxor *Axatoi, 
© Oy. Met. 11. 190 Ara Panomphaeo vetus est sacrata Tonanti. 


sa Inscription from Stratonicea in Caria (Roman period), Le Bas- 
Waddington, Voyage Archéol. tom. 3. no. 515 Att ‘Yyiore kai ’Ayad 
*AyyéA@ Knatdws .. . dep owrnpias . .. xapiornprov. 

» 77. 2. 93: 

pera 8€ ogrow "Oooa Sede. . . Atos ayyedos. 

16 Zeus-oracle at Olympia: ® Strabo 353 riv 8 émpdvecav (rd iepdr) 
Zoxev cf dpyis pev da 7d pavreiov rod "Odupmiov Adds’ éxeivov 8 éxheepbévros 
ovdey irroy auvepervey  Sdfa Tod iepod. 

b Xenoph. Hell. 4. 7 “Aynotrohis . . . édOdv els "OAvpmiay kal xpn- 
otnptatopevos emepara Tov Oedv, et doias dv Exot abr@ py Sexopev@ tas onovdas 
tay ’Apyeiov. 

¢ Pind. O1 6. 6 Bond re pavreiy rapias Atds ev Misa: cf. ll. 
II1g-120. 

7 Zeus Shyeos with Athena Onpia at Erythrae: inscription published 
in BBA, Move. Zpupy. 1873, no. 108-109; Rev. Arch. 18 . 1047, 

Pp 3 93 »?p 

18 Hesych. Eiqnptos’ 6 Zeds & AéoBwo: cf. Paus. 1. 17, 1 opict 
CAOyvaics) Bopds dort at Shyns. 

9a Zeus Tepdorios, Lucian, Zim. 41 & Zed repdorie .. . wébev rocovrov 
xpvotor ; 

b Eph. Arch. 1892, p. 58, inscription near Gytheum, Moipa Atds 
Tepaotiov, referring to the territory of the temple. 

20 Strabo 414 AcBddea 8 eoriv drov Avds Tpoperiou parreioy iSpurat. 
Xaopatos imovdpou kardgacw Exov, xataSaiver & altos 6 xpnornptatdpevos. 

2! Zeus Ennadéos: Paus, 1. 32, 2 ev UdpynOc. . . Bwpds Sypadréov Ards. 
ee ee 22 Zeus Auxaios: 9 Paus. 8. 2, 1 (Avuxaiwy) . . . Auxdgcoupay . , . fa 
“ » ar é ro ae a A a 

@kioey €V TT pet T@ Avkuta kat Ata @voyuage Avxatov Kat ay@va eOnxe Avxcaa, 

need 
b Id. 8. 38, 6 répevis eorw ev aire (r@ Gpec) Avxaiov Auds, Evodos b€ obk 
orw attg dvOpamos’ . . . évedOduta dvdyxn waca airév énavrod mpdcw ph 
Bidvar’ Kat rdde Ere édeyeto Ta evTds TOU Tepévous yevdpeva Gpolws mavra Kal 


ee See a . 
Onpia kai dvOparous od mapéxecbar oxidy,.. . fore d¢ ni ty axpa Ty dvardra 
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tov dpous yns yGpa, Atos Tov Aveaiov Bopds, kai 7 Wedomdvynoos 1a mokAd 
éotw dn abrod oivonros’ . . . emt TovTov Tov Bapod TH Avkaig At Ovovow 
év droppyre’ moAumpaypovijoat 5€ of pot ta és thy Ovaiay Adv qv, éxéro dé ds 
Zee kai ds Zoyev && dpyjs. Cf. Polybius 16. 12, quoting Theopompus. 

© Paus. 8. 38, 3 ris dé ‘Ayvois 9 ev TH Bpet TH Avaaig my}... Hy des 
adypos xpdvov éméxn Trodvv, ... THuKadTa 6 iepeds To Avxatov Aids mpocevfd- 
pevos és 7d Vdap, Kat Odoas .. . Kabinaot Spvds kdadédy emerodas Kali obk és Babos 
Tihs myyis’ avaxunOévros 8€ rou D8aros dvetow axdvs eouxvia dpixAy. 

4 Strabo 388 riparat 8 ei puxpdy kai 7d Tov Aveaiov Ass lepdy kara Td 
Avxatov épos. 

e Paus. 8. 53, 11 &k Teyéas 8é idvre és rHy Aaxamany Zote.. . Bopas... 
Avkaiov Atds. 

£ 7d. 8. 30, 2 (Megalopolis) weroinrai ogiow ayopd’ mepiBodos b€ eorw 
év ravrn \Owy Kat fepdv Avxalov Aids. %aodos 8° és adrd odk Eat’ Ta yap evrds 
éore 8} civorra, Bopol ré clot Tod Oeod Kai rpdretar Svo Kai deroi Tais Tpanéfats 

Popot re elgt Tov Veo Kat Tpareat OVO Kat aeTot Tals Tpa 


” 
too. 
—— 


& Id. 8. 2, 3 Avxdoy Sé emt rov Bapdv tov Avkaiov Aus Bpépos fveyxev 
avOpmrov kai Zvoe 7d Bpéos, kai Eomeiver eri rod Bopod 76 aipa, kai atrov 
avrixa éni 1H Ovoia yevérOar Ar(Kov haciv dvi dvOpanov. .. . § 6 A€yovar yap 
84 &s Avkdovos barepov dei tis €£ avOpdmov dixos yévorro ent TH Ovoia rod 
Avkaiov Ais, yivorro Sé otk és arava roy Biov’ émdre b€ ein Avxos, et pev 
kpedy andaxotro avOparivar, darepov eree Sexato pagiv adrdv ab&is avOpwmrov 
ef Adkou yiverOas, yevodpevov Sé és dei pévew Onpiov. Apollod. 3, ch. 8, § 5 
oi 8¢ (the sons of Lycaon) atrév (Zia) éni £evig kadcavres opagavres eva 
tav éemtyapiov aida, rois iepois Ta ToUToU omAdyxva Gvvavapigavres, mapebecay. 
os Zedbs Se ry pev tpdneCay dverpeev. 

h Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. 31 P iyyvde yap 6 Beds, ws dpa Avedov 6 
*Apkas 6 €ortdrwp airod roy maida xaraopdgas Tov adrod ... mapabein dypov 
TO Au. 

i Plato, Aim. p. 315 C jpiv pev od vépos éoriv avOparous Qvew arr” 
dydatov, .. . Kat ph Gre BapBapor arOparot pay Gros vopas xpovrat, ava 
kat of év rh} Avxaia oftot Kat of rod AOdpavtos exyovot oias Ouaias Giovew 
"EdAnves dvres. ¢ 

EK Porph. De Ads/. 2. 27 dn’ apyns pev yap ai rev Kaprav €yivovro Tois 
Bevis Ouoia. .. . ap’ od péxpt tod viv ob« év ’Apxadia povoy tots Avxaios ... 
dvOpanobvrovaw : from Theophrastus, vide Bernay’s Zheoph. p, 188. 

1 Aug. De Civ. Dei, bk. 18. ch. 17 (Varro) commemorat alia non 
minus incredibilia . . . de Arcadibus, qui sorte ducti transnatabant 
quoddam stagnum, atque ibi convertebantur in lupos. Cf. Pliny, 
8. 34, 8. 

VOL. I. L 
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m Plut. Caes. 61 } trav Aumepadlav éopry, mept is moddoi ypdpovew, ws 
qrotpévav Td madadoy ein, Kai Te Kai spoonxer Tois "Apkadixots Avxaiots. 

n Td. Quaest. Graec. p. 300 A &a ti robs és TO Avxatoy eivehOdvtas 
éxovgiws Katadevovow of Apxddes ; av 8 in’ ayvolas, eis EXevbépas arooréd- 
Aovow. . . . Kai yap Edados 6 ewBas xadeirar. 

© Paus. 5.5, 3 and 5 cOéhovar pew di of Aenpearat poipa elvat Trav 'Apkddar, 
oo yeverba Sé of Aempedral odtow Edeyov év TH wodet AevKaiov Ards vadv kai 
Avkovpyou tapov Tod ’Adéuv. 

23 Zeus Aveapeios, Steph. Byz. s. v. Avewpeia kopn ev Aedpois, Fore kai 
Avkopeios Zevs. Cf. Paus. 10. 6, 2: Lucian, Zim. 3. 

24 Human sacrifices to Zeus Idwpdrys, Clem. Alex. Proérepi. p. 36 
P *Aptoroperns yoov 6 Meaonnos tO "Idopntn Au tpraxociovs dnéopake. 
Cf. 262d. Auxrious yap—Kpnrav d€ eves eioly obror— Avrixdeldys ev vdarois 
anodaiverat dvOpamous droopdtrew TH Aci. 

% Zeus Aadvariws, Herod. 7. 197 at Alus, é« Geomporiov ’Axatoi mpo~ 
sOeior trois éxetvou (A@ipavros) droydvoow aéOdous totovade. bs dv ¥} rod 
yéveos rovrou mpeaBiraros, toite enirdéavres EpyeaOat Tot mpurarniov, adrot 
a, grraxas Cxovat ... Av dé eoedOn, od ute Exws Cetoe mply fh OvoerOa perry : 
a T + xk cf. Lactant. Zastit. 1. 21 Apud Cyprios humanam hostiam Jovi Teucrus 
ere 7 | immolavit, idque sacrificium posteris tradidit, quod est nuper, Hadri- 

: 4 ano imperante, sublatum. 
%a Zeus Alps, Odpduos, pseudo-Arist. De Mundo, p. 4014, 16 
dorparaids te xai Bpovraios Kai aibptos kat aidéptos Kepavvids te kal bértos .. . 
kaXetrat, 
b Herod. 6. 56 Yépea 8 8) rade troice Baorhedot Sraprijrar dedaxace’ 


ipwovvas dv0, Aids re AaxeSatyovos kai Awos Ovpavior. 


© Zeus Ai@épios, Ampelius g Ioves fuere tres, primus in Arcadia, 

Aetheris filius cui etiam Aetherius cognomen fuit; hic primum solem 
 procreavit: cf. Eurip. #7ag. 869 dAd’ aidip oe rikrer Képa, Zebs bs 
avOparots dvopatera. 

77a Zeus ‘Apaptos, Collitz, Dialect. Inschrifien 1634 ’Opvia Aia ‘Apd- 
ptov kai ’A@avay ‘Apapiay kai Adpodiryy kai tots Beovs mavras, the Achaean 
federation-oath: vide Foucart, Revue Archéol. 1876, p. 96. 

b Strabo 387 Aliyev 8 dori... kai rd Tod Ads GAoos To ‘Apdprov, 
Gov curgecay oi Ayatot Bovdevadpevor mrept tev Kowa: Cf. 385. Polyb. 
2. 39, 6 Kporwmara SvPapirar KavAwmarat mporov pev amédekav Ards ‘Opo- 
piov xuwév lepov kal rémov, év @ Tas Te cuvddous kai TH dtaBovkta ovverédovy : 
cf. 7d. 5. 93 76 “Opdptov near Aegium. 

%a Zeus Panamerios or Panamaros, C. /. Gr. 2715 inscr. from 
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Stratonicea, ray peyicrwy Gedy Atds tod Tavnuepiov xal ‘Exdrys (? time of 
Tiberius). 


’ C. 2. Gr. 2717: Le Bas-Waddington, Asze Mineure 518 Xpnorn- . 


ptov Aids Havnpepiov. ‘H mids épord... ef emearnoortat of ddurnpioe BapBapoe 
Th moder } 7H xdpa éveorSre éres, inscr. from Stratonicea in reign of Vale- 
rian or Gallienos, 23. 2719 inscr. on base of statue, Tirov ®AaBiou 


. leparedcavros rod Aids rod Tavaydpov év ‘Hpaios: cf, 2720, 2721. 


¢ Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1887, pp. 373-391; 1888, pp. 82-104; 
1891, pp. 169-209, inscriptions nearly all of the Roman period, illus- 
trating the worship of Zeus Panamaros and Hera. 


d Zeus Panamaros connected with Zeus Narasos and Zeus Awvdapyos : 
vide inscription Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1888, pp. 83, 86, 90, titles probably 
from villages near Stratonicea. 


29a Zeus Helios: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 191, archaic inscrip- 
tion from Amorgus; cf. C. Z. Gr. 4604: Anth. Pal. 7. 85. 


b Zeus Gavaios : ? cult-title, Eur. Rhes. 355: 
ov por Zevs 6 Pavaios 


” 


yxes Suppevov Barcaior madots, 


© Zeus ’Aarépios: Corp. script. hist. Byzant. Cedrenus 1, p. 217 "Aorepio _ 


Au év Toprivy wédet Ovovdowy (Mevédaos): cf. Lycophron 1299-1301 : Li. 
Mag. p. 710, 28 6 8€ ’Avripayos ceipwa roy dia ey, dia Td darpov. 

81 Zeus Myvriayos : on Lydian inscriptions of late period, C. Z. Gr. 
3438, 3439. 

% Zeus Adayryp: on inscription from Thoricus, épos tepod Avés avavrn- 
pos, Mrtt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1890, Pp. 443- 

3a Zeus “OpB os: on Hymettus, Paus. 1. 32, 2 Bopoi cat ‘OpBpiov 
Atds kat ArrdAX@vds eiot Hpoopiov. . . 

b On Parnes, 2. fore d€ €v Ti UdpynOe wat GddAos Bapds, Gover dé 
én’ airotd rére peév “OpSpiov rére d€ "Annpwov xadodvres Ata. Cf. Marc. 
Antonin. rap eds éautév 5, 7 cov, & pide Zed, Kara rhs dpovpas rev 
’"AOnvaiwy Kat tar mediov. 

e C. I. Gr. 2374, Parian Chronicle 6 Aevxadiov rots spSpous epuyer 
éx Avewpelas eds "AOqvas mpos Kpavady kat tov Aids rot ’OpBpiov "Ammpiou 
iSpvcaro kui Ta cornpta EOucev. 

4 Lycophron Cass. 160 rot Zyvi Satrpevdevrés "OpBpip dépas. 

% Zeus ‘Yérwos : 8 at Argos, Paus. 2. 19, 7 Bapds ‘Yeriov Aids, 

b On Mount Arachnaeum, between Argos and Epidaurus, 7d. 2. 

L2 
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25, 10 Bopot S€ ciow ev aird Aids te Kai “Hpas’ Sejoav dp3pov cdhiow 
evravéa Ovovat. 

© At Lebadea: Paus. 9. 39, 4 ev 7 ddoet Tpopwviou . . . Zeds ‘Yérios év 
iraidpe. 

d At Cos: Ross, Jnser. Inéd. 2. 175 Td xowdy tev ovpmopevopéevay 
map Sia ‘Yérnov. Cf. Paton and Hicks, /uscriptrons of Cos, No. 382. 

55 Zeus "Ikpaios in Ceos: Apoll. Rhod. 2. 524 (Aristaeus) cal Bopdv 
moinge péyav Ards "Ixpaiowo iepd 1° €d Eppetev ev odpeow dorépt ceive Teipio 
aire te Kpovidy Adi? roto & éxnte yatav émupixovow érnoiat ék Auds adpar 
jjuata tecoapaxovra: cf. Clem. Alex. S/rom. p. 753 P- 

% Zeus TWavedrnuos and ‘Adéswos: Paus. 1. 44, 9 in the Megarid, 
éni tod dpous tH axpa Ais éarw ’Adectou Kadovpévov vads' haci 86 émi rod 
oupSdvros more roisEAAnow adypod Ovoavros Alakod Kara 64 Te Adpoy TA 
Tlavehdnvio Au dv Alytvy ... Kopioavra b€ agdeivar, Kat dia rodro ’Adécioy 
kaheioOa rov Aia: cf. 2. 29, 8 and Clem. Alex. Strom. 733 P. 

* Alcman in Plut. 940 B Avs Ovydrnp, “Epoa, kat ZeAdvas. 

“8a Zeus Ovpos: Arrian Peripl. 27; Mull. Geogr. Graec. Min. 1, 
P. 401 &k 8€ Kvavéwy emi 1d ‘Iepov rod Ards rod Odpiov, arep 7d ordpa Tot 
Tovrov, arddioe rercapaxovra, Cf. Demosth. mpds Aemr. § 36; Cic. Verr. 
4. 57. Vide other references collected by Boeckh, C. £ Gr. 2, 
P- 975- Cf. 26. 3797 inscrip. found near Chalcedon, Odpiov ke mpopons 
tis 6dnynthpa Kadeirw Zyva on base of statue. 

b Zeus Evdveyos : at Sparta, Paus. 3. 13, 8 Adds iepdv dorw Ebaveyov. 

%° Zeus Kepatmos: ®at Olympia, Paus. 5. 14, 7 @vOa 8 ris oikias ra 
Gepedtd Care ris Oivopdou, dv0 evratbi eter Bopoi, Aids te “Epxelov , , , rh dé 
Kepauvig Ati dorepov éroearro, éuot doxeiv, Bopdy, br’ és tov Olvopdov Thy 
Oixiay Karéoknw ev 6 Kepauvds. 

b Altar at Pergamon, Ati Kepavui, Conze, Ergebnisse des Ausgra- 
bungen zu Pergamon, p. 78. 

¢ In Cyprus, C. 2 Gr. 2641 Ai Kepawvig ’Agpodirn dedication of 
Imperial period. 

4 In Lydia, 3446, late period. 

® Near Palmyra, 4501, dedication in Trajan’s reign. 

f Near Damascus, 4520. 

& Altar on the Alban Mount, Aid Kepawig, 5930. 


5 On coins of Seleucia of the Imperial period, Head, Hist. Num. 
p. 661. 
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i Zeus Kepavvofdros at Tegea: C. I. Gr. 1513 év dyaou trois Odvpm- 
akois TH peylor@ Kai KepavvoBdrk@ Adi dvareGepevors, fourth century B.c. 

k Zeus ’Aotpamaios: Rev. Arch. 18547, p. 49; at Antandros oge 7H 
Bovdy nai rQ Sqpe *Avravdpiav orepavaoar Todukpdryy . .. 1h mpadry ris 
€opriis Aus ’Aotpamaiov. At Athens, Strabo 404 9 éoxdpa rod ’Aatpa- 
taiov Atds, 

1 Zeus Bpovray: ditt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1888, p. 235 Mnyvd8apos 
Gpxtepeds Act Bpovravte kai "Aorparroivre ebyny, inscription of Laodicea 
published by Ramsay ; cf. Hell. Journ. 1884, p. 2836: C. I. Gr. 3810, 
inscription from Dorylaeum in Phrygia, Ad Bpovravre edyqy, late 
period; cf. 3817 b 2d., 3819 2d. In Galatia 4135, late period. 


~s 


m Zeus xaraBdryns at Olympia: Paus. 5. £4, 10 rod d€ xara:Bdrov 
Avds mpoBeBryra péev mavtaxdbev mpd tov Bwpod ppdypa, Ears 3 mpds rh 
Bopg 1S drd ris téppas t6 peyddy. At Athens, inscription found on 
Acropolis, Delt. Arch. 1890, p. 144: at Nauplia, Ad. d. d. Inst. 
Ath, 1890, p. 233 Atds Kpara:Bara. 

n Zeus Képavyos ; inscription from Mantinea, AlOS KEPAYNO, Buil. 
de Corr. Hell. 1878, p. 515. 

© évmdvora: Pollux 9. 41 obrws dvopdtero els & xatacknwee Bédos &é 
obpavod . . . Kal toy Ata tov én” ait Kata(.)Bdrnv. Cf. Polemon, Frag. 93. 

P Zeus Kannoras: Paus. 3. 22, 1 Pudiou d€ rpeis pddtora dnéxet oradious 
Gpyods NiBos* “Opéotny A€éyovar kabeabérta ex aitod mavicarGat THs pavias’ bic 
totro 6 hides wvopdobn Zeds Kannoras kata yoooay tv Aapida. 

* Zeus, a maritime god: 4Zerqp at the Laconian Epidaurus, Paus. 

. 23, 10 mpo tod Aipévos (wads) Ards énixAnow LZorjpos. In Athens 
3- 235 p B 7 p ; 
C. I, A. 2. 471 Aucwrnpea festival in the Peiraeeus, vide ?*. 

b Zeus ’AmoBarnpios: inscription of Roman period at Methana, Ards 
droBarnpiov Rev. Arch. 1864. p. 66. Cf. Arrian, Hap. Alex. 1. 11, 7 
A€youow .. . (AdeEdvdpov) Bopods Wpvodoba dOev re €orddy ex Ths Etpwrns 
kal Onou €&€8n ths "Aclas Atos awoBatnpiov. 

¢ Zeus Atyevooxdmos: Callim. Frag, 114 mori re Zavos txvetpat Aypevo- 
oxdrov. 

d Zeus Biécos: Anth. Pal. Anath. 164 Traine cai Nypije xai "Ivot kai 
MeXxépry Kai Bui Kpovidy xat Zapobpags Bevis. 

© Zeus ’Evadws : Proclus, Plat. Cras. 88 6 8€ devrepos duadimds_kaheirat 
Zets *EvdAtos xat Hocedav. Paus. 2. 24, 4 Aloxidos b€ 6 Eihopiavos xadei 

Se te A eer 
Ata kai tov ev Cardoon. 
Replicas asin Aapetaeica thet e 


| Znvo-Hocedév in Caria: Athenae. p. 42 a rév év Kapia (rorapév) map’ x 
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& ZnvorocedSavos tepdv ear: (from Theophrastus); cf. 337 c, d. Vide 
Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1890, p. 260 Stppaxyos Taiov Wrerivoy Suppdxov 
vlés iepeds Ards ‘Ocoy& Znvorocadévos: cf. 1b, 

® Zeus as god of vegetation: Zeus Kapmodérms at Prymnesus in 
Phrygia; inscription published by Ramsay in A/z#. d. d. deutsch. Inst. 
Ath, 7. p. 135 Aut peyior@ Kaproddrn edyaprarnpioy. 

a Cf. Zeus ’Aoxpaios, Plut. Ancmine an corp. aff. sint pejor. p. 502 A 
*Aoxpaio Ati Avdiav kapréy amapyxas pépovres: Hesych. *Ackpa’ dpis dxapros. 

“ Zeus ’Emxdpmos in Euboea, Hesych. s.v. Zeds ev EvBoiga. Cf. late 
inscription from Paphlagonia, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1889, p. 310 At 
emuxaprrio edyns xapw. 

** Zeus 'Emdorns at Mantineia, Paus. 8. 9, 2 Mavrwetor dé dort xat 
GAda iepa 1d péev Swrnpos Ards 7d dé "EmiBwrov xadovpevov. 

45 Zeus ’Omepeds at Acraephia: ALi. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1884, p. 8, archaic 
inscription, r@ Ad rG "Omwpet: cf. Zeus *Evderdpos, 1 to chapter 1. 

*© Zeus Tewpyés in Athens: C. /. A. 3. 77, vide 82, Cf. Roberts, 
Marm, Oxon. 21. 

‘t Zeus Mépws, Soph. Oed. Col. 704: 

6 yap eloady dpev rixdos 
Aetaoet vv Mopiov Aids. 

** Zeus Népwos, Archytae Frag.: Mullach. Frag. Phil. Graec. 1, 
P. 561 Zebs Néptos xai Nepyios xadéerat, Apoll. Duscol. § 13 é ‘Adi- 
xapvarag Ovaias twds cuvredoupérns ayeAny alyov ayecOar mpd rod iepod 
+» mpoBatverr piav aiya tnd pydevds dyopévyy cai mpocépyecbat TO Bape, 
tov d€ iepea AaBdpevoy airhs Kaddepeiv (cf. LZ Mag. s.v. Alyopdyos 6 Zeus, 
as mapa Nixavdp¢ ev Onpraxois). 

© Zeus Svuxdows, Eustath, Hom. Od. 1572 Aéyerar 8€ kai Svedovos 
Zevs rapa tois wadatois 6 Kabdparos* tH yap ovxp éxpavto, haciv, éy xabap- 
pots. Hesych. 5.2. maparemoinrat mapa rd ovxopavrew. 

*° Zeus Mydcos on coins of Nicaea of Imperial period, Head. Hist. 
Num. p. 443. 

*' Zeus Mnddovos in Corcyra, C. L. Gr. 1870 Aids Mydooiov, inscrip- 
tion on boundary stone. In Naxos, 2418 "Opos Avdds MyAwaiou, early 
period. 

* Zeus Yedéwv on Attic inscription of Hadrian’s time, C. 7. A. 3.2 
iepoxnpvg Ais Tedcovros. 

* Zeus ’Apioraios, Schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. g00 Zeis "Aptoraios exAnOy kai 
"Adda ’Ayuets Kai Népeos. 
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4 Zeus Kéos, the god of dust: at Athens, Paus. 1. 40, 6 Atds 
Koviou vads ovx €xav époov. 

55a Zeus EdBovvreis : Hesych. s.v. etBovdreis' 6 TAotrey, mapa S€ rois 
moddoig 6 Zebs Somep év Kupnvy. Cf. inscription in Paros, "Epacirmy 
IIpdcwvos "Apy Anpnrpe Gcopopdp@ xai Kipn cai Ad EvBovdei cai Bafoi, 
Athenaion 5, p.15: Diod. Sic. 5. 72 (mpooayopevOjva Zia) EtBoudéa 
kal pyreérny Si TH €v TH BovdcverOat Kadds oiveow. Cf. Eubouleus at 
Eleusis. 


b At Amorgus, Ait. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1, P- 334 Anunrpe Képy Att 
Evfovarei. 

*® Zeus Bovdevs: at Myconos, Dittenberger, Sy7/. 373 brép xapmotd 
Anpntpe iv eyxipova mpartotdéKoy, Képn xdmpov téAcov, Att Bovdel xoipov. 

57a Zeus X@énos: at Corinth, Paus. 2. 2, 8 (dydApara Acds év trraiOp@) tiv 
8€ adrav XOéuov kai rdv tpirov Kadotaw "YYnorov, At Olympia, vide '4?a, 

b Hesiod “Epy. 465 EvyeoOat S¢ Oth XOovig, Anphrepi O dyv@ éxtedéa 
Bpidew Anpnrepos iepov axtny. 

%§ Zeus Sxoriras: near Sparta, Paus. 3. 10, 6 Zeds emieAnow Skoriras, 
kal €or év dpiotepa tas é800 iepdv Exorira Atds (6 téros obros amas Spudv 
mAnpns). 

5 Zeus Karax@dvos: Hom. Z7. 9. 457: 

Geot & erédetov érapas 
Zebs te KarayOdvios xat eau) Iepoepdveca. 
8 Zeus Tpoparos: vide ”. 


5 Eur. Frag. 9o4: 
got TO TavTev pedéovre you * 
méAavdv te hepw, Zevs cir’ Aidns 
Gvopatépevos orépyes, ov S€ pos 
Ouciav amupov tayKapmeias 
Sé£ar mnpy mpoxvOcioav. 
® Zeus A:dupaios: Macrob. 5. 21, 12, quoting Nikander’s Alrodcd : 
év th ieporoiin tod Adupatouv Aws xtaog orovdcroovra. Zeus Baxxws, 
C. I. Gr. 3538, at Pergamon in late oracle. 


6 Zeus "Arduutos: Paus. 5. 14, 1. At Olympia, duct 8€ ‘Hpaxdgci 
Ovovtt ev Odupmia SC dyAov padiota yeveoOar tas pias’ éLevpdvra ody adrdv 
9 Kat tn’ dddov didayOévra “Atopvio Oicat Au, kai otros drurpamyjva tas 
plas mépav rod “Added, Aeyovrar S€ xara rabta kai "HAcion Aiew rg 
*Amopvio Ad. Cf. Aelian, Hist. An. 10.8. Paus. 8. 26, 7: Sacrifice 
to Myiagros. 


es 
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* Three-eyed Zeus at Argos on the Acropolis: Paus. 2. 24, 3 
évraida . .. Zeds Edavov dSv0 pev F mepvxaper Exov SPOadyors, tpirov dé emt 
rod peromov. Todrov rov Ala Hpiipo daoly eva... marpgov ev vraidpo 
rijs avs ipupévov. Cf. Schol. Eur. Zroad. 16 rév dé épxeiov Aia aAdot 
iotopuxot iSiav twa oyéow mepi adrod iotopodvres, tpiay pOadpois adrév 
xexpyobal haow, ds of wept *Ayiav cal Aepxvdoy, 

* At Coronea, Paus. 9. 34, 1 ev d€ 1@ vad (rijs “Iravias *AOnvas) 
menoumpéva ’AOnvas "Irwvias cai Aids eorw aydApata’ réxyn dé ’Ayapoxpirov, 
Strabo 411 cvyxabi8pura: 8€ rH ’AOnvG 6 “Aldns Kata twa, ds aot, puoTiKny 


oo 
airtay, 


Zeus-cult on mountains. 
6 Zeus "Idwudtras: *Messenia, Paus. 4. 3, 9 rov Atos ro emt 77 
Peary y) oy on ae A a ee 

kopupy THs Wdouys . .. odk Eyov mapd tois Awpetoi mo _tids, TAaixos qv 6 
kai rovrous céBew xatacryaduevan. Jd. 4. 27, 6 ws dé eyeydver ta mdvta ev 
éroiye (for the recolonization of Messene) ... Meconnor Ati re "lOopdre 
kat Atooxotpors (ever): 72d. 4. 33, 2 To S€ &yadpa rod Atds (rod "IOopdra) 
*Ayeddda pév eorw Epyov, érouOn 8 €E apyijs trois olkjoacw ev Navmaxto 
Meconviwy, iepeds 8€ aiperds kata éros éxagtoy Exet Td dyadpa emi THs olkias. 
Ff a 88 oe ‘ ae > n~. x . > a . 2a Pa 
ryovat O€ Kat éoprny émérecov "IOcpaiat 1rd dé dpxaiov xat dy@va éridecay 
povorxys ...7 yap ldwpara xaraOvpuos éxdero Moica ‘A kabapa xub édevOepa 
odpBan’ Exowwa. _— 

b In Laconia, 7d. 3. 26, 6 (ev 19 mpds Gaddoon xdpa tis Aevrpixis) ..« 
civewos mip és DAnv éveynav ta TOAAG Hpduce Tov Sévdpav ads dé avedvyn 7d 
Xepioy Yiddv, ayadpa evraiOa ipupevoy ecipéOn Ards "lOwpdra’ rodro oi 


Meconnot 4 tvai & Acu d dpyai tas eu 
gonnoi pact paptuptoy eivai oduct Ta Acdktpa Td dpxaiov Meconvias eivat, 


¢ Le Bas-Waddington, Meégar. ef Pélop. 328 a "Opkos rav Mecoaviav' 
*Opviw Aia Idwparay, Vide a, 


@ Zeus "Iapdrns: on coins of Thuria of Imperial period, Head, 
Lfist. Num. p. 363- 


a Zeus Kyvaios: in Euboea, Aesch. Frag. 24% EiBoida xapniv dyupi 
Kyvaiov Aids. Cf. Soph. Trach. 237 and 757. Apoll. Bibl. 2. 7, 7 
mpocoppiabets Kyvaip ras EvBotas, én’ dxpemnpio Aws Knvaiov Bopov idpu- 
garo (‘Hpaxhijs). 

b At Athens, C. Z. A. 1. 208 Atds Kqvaiov (fifth century B.c.). 


* Zeus Aaiortos: Paus. 9. 34, 5 és 8 7d dpos ro Aadvortov kai és 
Tov Aids rob Aadvoriou 1b tépevds elow ex Kopawvelas otddior pddora etxoot’ 
AiBov pev rd dyadpd eorw. "APdpavros dé Obew Spigoy xat "EAAnv évravda péd- 
Rovros meppOivar xptdy rois maci pacw ims Ads. Also at Alus, vide *°. 
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® Zeus *Ara@vpios: ®in Rhodes: Pind. OL 7. 87 Zeb mdrep varoow 
*AraBupiov pedéov. Cf, dedication of second century sc. (?), Rhodian 
inscr. C. Z, Gr. 2103 b. Diod. Sic. 5. 59 dmep ert kal viv ryparar dca 
gepdvrws. Apollod. 3. 2.1 (AAGnpévys, the grandson of Minos), avafas 
dé éxi +6 "AraBipiov ... rav marpdov imopyycbels Gedy idpvero Bop ’Ara~ 
Bupiou Atés. 

b At Agrigentum, Polyb. 9. 27, 7 émi ris xopupis "A@nviis lepdv Exrearac 
cal Avs “AtaBuptov xabdmep kai mapa ‘Podiors. 

7 Zeus Aivnotos in Cephallenia, Strabo 456 péyworov b€ dpos év airy 
év 6 1d Atds Alvnotiou iepdv: from Mount Aenus, Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 
2.207. 

"Zeus Arkraios in Crete, Strabo 478. Vide 4. 

7 Zeus Kivéos in Delos: Dittenberger, Sy//. 249; C. 4. A. 2. 
985 D iepeds Ards KuvOiov. 

8 Zeus "Idaios : Aesch. Frag. 155 of beady dyxioropor of Zyvos eyyis, dy 
xar’ "Idaiov mdyov Aws matpdov Bwpds er’ év aidepr. Vide *. 

a Zeus Kdows : from Mount Casium of N. Syria, Ammian, Marcell. 
22.14,§4; on coins of Seleucia of Imperial period, Head, Hist. Num. 
p. 661. 

b Also from the mountain between Arabia and Egypt, Strabo 760 
Atds eatw iepév Kaciov ; at Pelusium, vide note, p. 125. 

¢ On coins of Corcyra of Imperial period, Head, Hest. Num. p. 277. 
Aids Kaaiav, on bronze seal in Leyden, C. /. Gr. 7044 . 

d At Epidaurus, £p2. Arch. 1883, p. 87 inscription, Ad Kaci. 

7 Zeus ‘Yovapevs : Hesych. s.v. avo rod ‘Yvvapiov dpovs, 

Zz Yuva Hesych Yvvapiou bp 

1% Zeus ’Ayxéouios: Paus. 1. 32, 2, in Attica, “Ayxeopds dpos éariv ob 
péya kai Aids dtyadpa “Ayyeopiov. 

™ Zeus 'Amecdvrws: Paus. 2. 15, 3 “Opos ’Anéoas eoriv imép rh 
Nepéav, év6a Tepoéa mparov dui Gdcat éyovow 'Anecavtio. 

Zeus ‘Ypnrrws: Paus, 1. 32, 2 ev Ypynrr@ b€ dyadwd core “Ypntriov 
Aus. 


Zeus Hapyydios: Paus. 1. 32, 2 ev Udpynfe Waprydios Zevs xadrxois 


8 Zeus IeAwvatos: Hesych. s.7. év Xio—from the mountain. 
? KiOatpadros: Paus. 9. 2, 4 6 8€ KiBaipav rd Spos Atos iepov KiPapw- 
viov €oriy: ? an interpolation. 

8 Zeus Koxkvyos : on the ‘ Cuckoo-mountain’ in the neighbourhood 
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of Hermione, Paus. 2. 36, 2 iepa d€ cai és réde emt dxpwy rdv dpav emi 
pev to Koxxvyi Adds, év d€ rG Upovi eorw “Hpas. 

83 Zeus "Axpaios ; ®at Magnesia in Thessaly, inscription in A/tvz. d. d. 
Inst. Ath, 1889, p. 52 & iepets rod Atds rod *Axpaiou: cf. 7d. 1890, 
p. 314. 

b On Mount Pelion, Heracleides, Frag. Hist. Graec. 2. 262, frag. 60 
én’ dxpas 8€ tis Tov Spous xopudis omndady Cate TO Kadovpevoy Xip@mov Kat 
Atés dxraiov (leg. dxpaiov) iepdy, ep’ 6 kara kuvds dvatoAny Kata TO dkpaiéra- 
Tov Kavpa dvaBaivovar Tay modiToy of émupavéotatot Kat Tals HAcKiats dxudCov- 
Tes, eveCwopevor Kodi TpiToKa Kawa. 

¢ Near Smyrna, C. Z. Gr. 3146 é« roi eigayOévros Ddaros emt Tov Aia 
Tov Axpatoy eri Oddriov Tpaiavod tod dvOumdrov, 

‘ta Zeus ’Emdxpios: worshipped on Hymettus and Parnes, £7. Mag. 
S.U, émaxpios' quoting fragment of Polyzelus, iepov yap dv rervynkas 
emaxpiou Atés. 

b Hesych. s.v. "Emdxpios Zets* 6 émi tav axpav trav épav ipupévos, émi 
yap tav dpav tovs Bopots abe ipvov ds emi rd Todd. 

8a Zeus Kopudaios: in late inscription from Philadelphia, Bull. de 
Corr. Hell. 1. 308. 

b C.Z. Gr. 4458, inscription from Seleucia in time of Seleucus 
Philopator, iepeis Atos ‘OAupmiov cai Atds Kopudaiou. 

*° Zeus Kapaws: Hesych. s. v, Zeds rapa Bowrois otrw mpocayopeverat, 
aos pév ties paci, mapa iydds eivat. 

* Zeus “Ynaros: *in Boeotia: Paus. 9. 19, 3 imép 8€ TAoarrds cor 
dpos "Yraros xadovpevov, emi 8€ abrG Aids “Ymdrou vads nai dyadpa. 

> In Athens, Paus. 1. 26, 5 mpd tis €addou (rod ’Epexdelov) Ards éort 
Bopos ‘Yrdrov, tvOa euwiyoh Oiovow ovdév, wéppara 8 Bévres oddév ert olvy 
xpHoacba vopifovor. Cfizd. 8.2,2; C. L.A. 3. 170 (late period). Vide 
oracle quoted in Demosth, pds Maxdprarov 1072 cupeper ’AOnvaiors wept 

- ¢ we -F - > a“ ca * r ’ = 
Tov oypElLay TOU Ev TO OVpaY@ yevouevou Odovras KaddeEpEey Ati ‘Yrare, "AOnva 
tmdry ‘Hpakkel, AnddAwn corpse cai dnonéprev audi dice. 

¢ In Sparta, Paus. 3. 17, 6 tis yadkwikov ev beEa Atos dyadpa ‘Yrdrov 
meroinrat, wadawrarov mdvtwy dxéca eats yadxou. 

*8 Zeus "Yyoros : #at Corinth: vide 7a, 

» At Corcyra, C. I. Gr. 1869 Adi ipiore edyiv. 

° At Olympia, Paus. 5. 15, 5 S40 Bapot épebis Aids ‘Ypiorov. 


| At Thebes, Jd. 9. 8, 5 mpas 8¢ rais “Yipioras (widats) Aids iepov ént- 
Krygiv cote ‘Ypiorov. 
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© In Athens, C. 7. A. 3. 146, 148-158 (of late period). Cf. inscrip- 
tion at Miletus: and Ashen. Mittheil. 1893, p.-267. 

f In Mylasa, C. 2. Gr. 2693 € lepéws Aus ipiorov: at Stratonicea, 
vide *, 

8 Pindar, Vem. 11. 2 ‘Eoria, Znvds ‘Ypiorov xacryviqra, 

* Zeus ‘Ovpmos: ®at Athens, C. J. A. 1. 196, 198 (fifth century 
inscr.); Paus, 1. 18, 6 "A8psavds 6 ‘Popatoy Pacideds rév re vadv dvéOnxe 
kal rd dyadpa Oéas Gétov, ob peyéber pév, Ste pi) ‘Podiows kat ‘Popaiors eialv of 
kohoogoi, ra Nowa dyddpara Gpotws drodetrera, meTointa: dé &K« Te eAéhavros 
kai xpucou, xal Exet réxuns €d mpds rd peyebos dpaow. § 8 tov dé ’OAvpmiov 
Atds Aevxadiova olkoSopiras Aéyover rd apxaiov iepdv: cf. Thuc. 2. 16. 
C. LI. A. 3. 291 Badvvrod As "Odvpriov év dare: 1b. 243 iepéas Ads 
*Odvpmiov on seat in theatre. 

b At Megara: Paus. 1. 40, 4 Mer& raira és 1b rod Ards Téepevos eoed- 
Godot kadovpevov’OrAupmeiov vads cate O€as détos: cf. Lebas, Mévar. 26-34. 
¢ In Naxos: C. £. Gr. 2417 Atés *OAvpréov ‘terminus sacri fundi.’ 

d At Miletus: C.J. Gr. 2867 Ads *Odvpriov Merwai(ov), late period. 

e At Chalcis: C.J. A, 4. 27%, oath of alliance between Athens 
and Chalcis, ? end of fifth century B.c., ds 3€ dy pt dudon, dripoy adrdv 
elvat . . . kat Tov Aids Tov ’Odupmiov To emidéxarov iepov Eorw tev xpnpdtov. 

f At Sparta: Paus. 3-14, 5 Atos emixAnow ’Odvupniov lepdv: cf. id. 3. 
12, 11. 

& At Corinth: Paus. 3. 9, 2 KopivOtor pev odv . . . xaraxavéévros adiaw 
eLaidns vaov Ards émixAnow OAvpmiou (just before the Asiatic campaign 
of Agesilaus), 

h At Olympia: Paus. 5. 10 and 11 temple and statue: 7d. 5. 13, 8 
altar. 

i At Patrae: Paus, 7. 20, 3 gore dé ev rH dyopa Atds vads ’OAvumtov, 
airds te emt Opdvov kai éxtaoa AGnva mapa Tov Opdvor. 

k At Aegira: Paus. 7. 26, 4 Iapetyero d€ 9 Atyeipa és ovyypapiy lepiv 
Atos Kat dyadpa Kabjpevoy diov Tov MevreAnotov, "A@nvaiou d€ Epyov Evedeisou, 

1 At Syracuse: Paus. ro. 28, 6 ’A@qvaior, qvixa efdov Oduprion Ads év 
Zupaxovoas iepdv. C.J. Gr. 5367, formula of public oath, Ouro trav 
‘loriay cai rov Zava tov ’Odbpmeov, end of third century B.c. Jb. 5369 dtds 
’OAupriov, inscribed on a seat in the theatre, of same period, 


m At Agrigentum: Diod. Sic. 13. 82 rd 8 ov ’OAvpmiov péddov Aap- 
Bavew tiv dpopiy 6 médepos exdrucev ,. . peyatos 8 dv (6 vews) rev ev 


ZixeAig xal rois éxrds otK dAdyas Gv cuyxpivorro kata 16 péyeOos THs Uroardgews. 
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n Near Nacoleia in Phrygia: C. Z. Gr. 3847, late inscription 
mentioning 16 "OAvpmteioy, 

o In Seleucia: C. Z. Gr. 4458, vide *. 

p Zeus Oddpmos inscribed on coins of— 


Hipponium Head, Hust. Num. p. 85, fourth century. 
Prusa ad Olympum » es - 444, Imperial period. 
Ephesus ” ” ” 498 ” ” 
Antiochia ad Maeandrum ,, 3 % 520 - ri 
Briula ” ” ” 548 ” ” 
Maeonia ” ” ” 550 ” ”? 
Alexandria ” ” ” 719 ” ” 


9 Zeus Uarpdos: 8 Plato, Euthyd. 392D Zeds piv marppos pev od 
kadeirat, épxeios S€ xai Ppdrptos kat AOnvaia pparpia. 

b Apollod, 2. 8, 4 ered) exparnoay LeAorovncou (of ‘Hpardcidat) tpets 
Wpicavro Bwpods matpgov Ards, kai émt tora ebucay. 

© At Tegea: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1893, p. 24, inscription of late 
period. 

4 At Chios: Ait. d. d. Inst. Ath. 3. 203 (fourth century B.C.) 86080 
Kduridas xAlas Spaxpas lepas rod Atés tot Tarpaov. - 

e Aesch. frag. Niobe 155: vide ™. 

f Arist. Mud. 1468 

vat vat karaidéanre matp@ov Aia. 
Epictetus, Acarpe8. 3. ch. 11 08 poe Oéues marép’ dripjoat, mpos yap Avs 
elow dmavtes Tou maTpaov. 

%1a Zeus Hdrpos in Italy: C. 2. Gr. 5936 at Rome, Ad Marpip ex 
oraculo, very late: cf. 6014 b Att Harpig xai "Aptivmaca in reign of 
Trajan. In Caria, late inscnption from Laodicea, Aci Harpio Mitt. d. d. 
Inst. Ath. 1899, p. 258. 

b Diod. Sic. 4. 14, Olympian games dedicated by Heracles, re Aut 
T@ Darpig. 

% Zeus Mamias in Phrygia: C. Z. Gr. 3817 Anpas xai Tdios imép Boov 
Wiev Mania Ai carjpe evxynv. In Scythia: Herod. 4. 59 Zevs épOérara 
kata yropny ye thy euny xadedpevos Maraios. 

%® Zeus *"Ayapépvev: Athenag. Leg. 1 6 8€ Aaxedaypdmos ’Ayapénvova 
Aia... oe: Schol. Lycophr. 1369 Aamépoa: Sipos ris *Arrexys (leg. 
Aaxovinis) Oa Aus Ayapepvovos iepdv éort, 

% Zeus Aaxedaipor: vide *>, 


% Zeus ‘Opéynos: Epictetus, carp, 3. ch, 11 xal yap adeAgol mpas Auds 
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claw époyviov: Plato, Laws 729 c cvyyévetay Sé kal dpoyvior Oedv xowwviav 
Gracay ,.. Tysav Tis Kat aeAdpevos etvous dv yeveOdiovs Oeovs cis mada abTod 
omopay toxot: Eur, Andr. g21 ddd’ Gvropai ce Alia xadoic’ dudynov: cf. 
Plut. 679 v. 

a Zeus Tedewos: Plut. Rom. Quaest. 2, p. 264B névre deicOa Oeav 
Tovs ‘yauodvras olovrat, Avds reAeiou kat “Hpas reAcias xat "Adpodirys cal Te- 
Gots émi mace 8 ’Aprépidos, 

b At Tegea: Paus. 8. 48, 6 memofnra 8€ Kal Ads TeXefov Bapds kat 
dyadpa Terpdywvov. 

¢ At Athens: C. J. A. 3. 294 iepéws Atds TeAeiov Bovliyou. 

@ Aesch, Zum. 213, 214: 


q xapt riya kat map’ ovdev eipyaoco 
° ' . ALK . 
Hpas redelas kat Aus moropara, 

e Aristoph. Zhesm. 973 Schol.”Hpa redcia xai Zeds téevos erypdvro ev 
Tois ydpots, &s mpurdves dvres TOY yapnov. 

f Aesch. frag. 52: 

AoiBas Atés pev mpatov apaiov yapou 

"Hpas te 

thy Sevrépay S€ Kpaow ypoow vépo, 

tpirny Avs Satipos evkratay di3a. 
Cf. a, 

87 Zeus Aexearyns at Aliphera in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 26, 6 Ass iSpicavro 
Aexedrou Bwpoy are evratOa ri "AOnvav texdvtos. 

% Zeus Tevebdtos: Dio Chrys. Or. 7: Dind. 1, p. 139 aioxuvdpevor 
ovre Aia yevébdtov otre “Hpav yapynduov ore Moipas redkeaddpous f Aoyxtay 
“Apteuty 7) pntepa ‘Péav ovde ras mpoectaaas arOpwnivns yeverews EidecOuias 
obde "Adpodirny : Plut. Amat. p. 765 yovéwv dpas 6 TevéOdtos Sucker, 

a Zeus ‘Epxeios at Athens: Philochorus, Prag. 146 b Kuap eis tov 
THs Tlokcidos vedy ciaeAOodea Kat Sica eis to Havdpdctor, ext tov Bwpov dva- 
Baca rov ‘Epkelov Atés, tov tad TH €Aaia, Katexetro. Tlarpiov 8 éori trois 
*"AGnvatois Kuva py dvaBaivew eis dxpomodw. C. L.A, 2. 1664, altar Ards 
“Epkeiov. 

b At Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 7 &v@a de ris olkias ra Ocpéda core rijs 
Oivopdou, dv0 évravOd ciot Bwpoi, Atds te ‘Epxeiov. . . . 

¢ At Argos: Paus. 8. 46, 2 “IMiov Gdovons xa vepopévey Ta dadupa 
‘EAAqvev LOeved@ TH Kamwavéws 1b Edavov Tod Atds €666y tov “Epxeiov, 

4 At Sparta: Herod. 6. 67, 68 (Anpdpyros) €Ove 7G Att Boiv" Ovoas dé 
THY pytépa éxddeoe, "Amixopevy S€ tH pytpt Exbes és Tas xeipds of Trav 

Reena eee eel 
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omddyxvav, Karixéreve, Kéyov rordde® 70 pirep, Seay oe Tay Te GAd@y Kaban- 
tépevos, ixeredoo, kal tov ‘Epxeiov Auds rude, Gpdoat pot tiv GAnOninu, ris pev 
éott marnp dpb dye. 
e Hom. Od. 22. 334: 

H ékdis peydporo Ards peyddou mort Popov 

e t a iA A 4 x 

€pxeiov iLorro teruypevov, &v@ apa moAda 

Aaéprns ’Odveeds te Body emi pnpl exnay. 

ec 


f Harpocrat. épxeios Zevs, & Bwpds evrds Epxous ev tH avaR purat. 


Hesych. s.v. pecépxiov’ Atos énideroy, 


& Soph. Ant. 486: 
aN cir’ adeAis eG sputpoverrépa 
Tov mavros Hiv Zyvos epxeiov Kupei. 

300 Zeus ’Edéorws : Herod. 1. 44 (Kpoicos) exddee S€ ’Emioridy te xat 
"Eratpytov (Aia), tov adrév rotrov dvopdlav Bedv, 

it For the religious conception of family: duties cf. Euripides in 
Stob, Floril. 3, pp. 78 and 83 (Meineke): quotation from Perictione, 
7. p. go: from Musonius, 2d. p. 74: Plato's Laws 930 £, 717 B, 927 A~B. 

1a Zeus Sparpios: Meineke, Frag. Com. Poel. 3. p. 377 from the 
younger Cratinus, Zets dori poe Epxeids core dpdrpios ... Ta TéAN TEAD, 
Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 146 @vov Ati parpig cai ’AGnva (at the festival 
of Apaturia). Dem. mpis'Maxapr. 1078. 1 of dpdrepes . . . AaBdures THY 
Wiihov, xatouevey trav icpeiwv, ard Tod Bopod deportes Tov Ards Tov pparpiov, 
Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 73; tb. 1888, p. 1: C.I.A. 2.841 b (B.c. 396-8) 
Atds Pparpiou lepeds . . . dvéypawe Kat €ornoe Thy oTHANY. 

b Zeus ’Opdrpios in Crete : ? a dialect-variant for dpdrpus, C. 7. Gr. 
2555 Opviw rav ‘Eoriay xai Tava Opdrpiov kai Tava Aucratov ... oath of 
alliance between the Hieropytnii and their cleruchs: cf. Cauer, 
Delectus, 2.117, 

a Zeus Kryowos: Harpocr. p. 115, $v. ‘YmeptOns ev T@ mpos Ameh- 
Aatov, Kryotov Ata év rois rapteios iSptovro. 

b At Athens: C. 7. A. 3. 3854 (late period): cf. decree in Demosth. 
21. 53 Aut xrnoio Boiv Aevxdv. 

© At Phiya : Paus. 1. 31, 4 vads S€ Erepos Exet Bwopovs Anuntpos Avyat- 
Sapas xai Avis xrqoiov in the Peiraeeus. 

4 Tsaeus, 8. 16 7G Adi Ovav T@ Krynoig wept Hv pddior éxeivos Ovoiav 
eomovdate . .. nixero juiv byleav dddvat Kai xrijow ayabyv, Cf. Antiph. 
p- 612. 

@ At Anaphe: C. J. Gr. 2477, doubtful inscription. 


ete Ae 
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f At Teos: C.I. Gr. 3074 Aus xrnoiov Ads KanerwAlov ‘Papns *Ayaboi 
Aaipovos. 
& Plut. Stoic. Rep. 30. p. 1048 6 Zebs yedvios ef xrpotos xaipet Kat 
*Emixdpmtos kai Xapttoddétns mpocayopevdpevos (if all fortune is worthless). 
b Aesch. Ag. 1036: 
émet o° EOnxe Zeds dunviras Sdpors 
kowavoy eivat xepviBov, moAdev pera 


SovAwr orabcicay xtyciov Bwopod médas. 


t 


i Athenae. p. 473 b Kadioxos dyycidv éorw ev @ rots Krycious Alas 
éyxabidpvovew, as "Avrixeidns hyo év ro "Eényntixad ... eoOeivar Sri dy 
evpys Kal eloxéat apBpociay, 7 5€ duSpocta Wap axpaipves, EAcuov, mayxupria. 

1a Zeus UWAovats near Sparta, Paus. 3.19, 7 mpi d€ 4 ScaBqvat rv 
Etporav, éAtyov tmép tis bxOys lepiv Seixvurae Accs WAovaiov. 

b Zeus Mdrovrodéys on coins of the Lydian Nysa of Imperial period, 
Head, Hist. Num. p. 552. 

105 Zeus “OAPis in Cilicia, inscription circ. 200 B.c. Hell. Journ. 
1891, p. 226 Ati OABiw iepeds Tedxpos Tapxudpos. C./. Gr. 2017 in 
Thracian Chersonese KdAuoros (?) tmép rod viod ’AAcEdvdpou Aut ’OABion 
evxapirrnpiov, 

16a Zeus “Opis: Demosth. Halonnes. p. 86 Xeppovnoov of Spor etotv, 
otk "Ayopd, GAAd Bwpos Tod Atos Tov dpiov. Plato, Laws 842 E Atds dpiov 
mpOros pev vopos 6d¢ elpprOa—ph Kweirw yns Opa pndeis— . . . TOU pev yap 
(rod rodirov) épuddudos Zets papris. 

b Zeus KAdpws at Tegea: Paus. 8. 53, 9 7d d€ xwpiov rd tynrov, 
ep’ ob kai of Bwpot Teyedrats eioty of moddoi, kareirar per Ards KAapior, 9da 
S€ as éyévero 7 érikAnots TH Bed Tod KANpov Tv Traidey Evexa Tov *Apxddos. 
? At Argos, Aesch. Suppl. 359 Worro S47 dvurov guyay ikecia Oépts Ards 
KAapiov. 

17a Zeus Hode’s on the Acropolis of Athens: Paus. 1. 24, 4 xai Acds 


5) ” , ’ . oe , . to. , 
€aoTuy ayadpa TO TE Aewxapous Kat O Ovopatdpevos Tlodcevs, ® Ta xaeotynxora 


> \ , ’ Le hn Oy , and > , ‘ ~ . -, 
és thy Ovotav ypapev thy em abrois heyoperny airiay ob ypadw’ Tot Aiws rob 


Tlodtews xptOas xataGévres eri tov Bwpoy peprypéevas mupois ovdesiay éxovar | 


budakny. 6 Bots b€ ov és thy Ovordv Eroipdcartes vAdooovew Grrerat Ta 
onepparey dotrey ext tov Bopudy, Kadotot S€ twa Tay iepéwv Bovddvov, kat 
cA ‘ fs er o x tS , © , w , % © $e 
rauty Tov médexuy pipas, ovT@ ydp eoTiv of vdpos, otyeTae Hevywr' of dE 
* . oy a» Ly 2 one a ee ee 
Gre rov avdpa, os eSpace 1d Epyov ov eiddres, és Sixnv imayovar tov médEKUP. 
Cf. zd. 1. 28, 10 "A@nvaiwy Bacwevavros EpexOéas, tote Tpa@Tov Bow exrevev 
6 Bovddvos exit tov Bwpod Tov Todtéws Ards. 


b Schol. Ar. Wub. 981 ra d€ Bovpdna madaa opty qv haow ayerba 
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pera ra puornpia, Gre Kai Body Bvovow els ixdpvqow rod mpwrov hovevderros 
Bods ev dxporddet, Gyapévov tod meAdvou ev TH Eopth TaY Aumodov . . . @av- 
Awva Sé Tia, ds lye TH TeAEKEL Grroxreivar Tov Body. 

¢ Porph. De Abst. 2. 29, 30 from Theophrastus: ovvératay otra rhy 

kd * cet Lod 7 > * © , a 
mpakww, Fmep kai viv Stapéver map’ abrois. tdpopdpovs mapbévous catéAefav" 
ai d¢ Wap xopifovew, dros tov wéedexuy Kal THY paxacpay akoynoovoty. akovn- 
cdvrav b¢ érédwxev pev tov weAeKuy Erepos, 6 S€ emdrake tov Bowv, GAdos SE 
Zopakev’ trav S€ pera raira deipdvrwr, éyevcavto Tod Bods mavres, rotTav 
dé mpaybévrav tiv pév Sopay tod Bods fayavres kal xdpt@ énoyKdcavres 
éLavécrnoav txovra tabrov Omep Kal Cav ~oxev oyna, Kat mpoodevgav dporpoy 
ds épyatopevm. . . kai yévn tay tovro Spavrev gore viv of pev amd rod maTd- 
£avros Bourirot xadovpevot mavtes, of 8 dd Tov repteAdcartos Kevrptddar’ rovs 
8 dnd rot émadfavros Satrpods dvopatovar dia THY ex THS KpEeavopias yryvopéerny 
Sara. mAnpdoavres dé riv Bipoay, Stay mpbs THY Kpiow dxdaow, kaTerdvTwcay 
Ti paxatpav, ovras obre rd madaidy dotoy Hv Ta Guvepya Tois Biots Hay (Ga, 
viv O€ rovrwy pudakréov €oti mparrev. 

d Varro, &. R. 2. 5 ab hoc (bove) antiqui manus ita abstineri 
voluerunt ut capite sanxerint si quis occidisset. 

eC. I. Gr. 140, 141, 150 mentioning sacrificial utensils of Zeus 
Polieus in the Parthenon-treasury. 

f Bourns: Hesych. s. v, 6 rois Atimodlors ra Boupdua Spor : cf. inscription 
on stone found by the Erechtheum, fepéws Botrov, C. J, A. 2. 1656. 

& Bourns: Suidas 5. v. obros ri iepwavuny %oxe, kat of dm’ abtod Bovradat 
exAnOnoar, 

h C. I. A. 3. 71 tepeds Ads ext Waddadiou xat Bovgiyys: cf. 273 
Bovfuyou iepéws Atds ev Haddadi. 

i Hesych. Atds Oaxo. . . . haci S€, . . . Gre AudiaByrouw *AOnva Kat 
Togedéy, tiv "AOqvav Ads Senbqvar inép airas rv Wipov éveyxeiv, at 
trooxéobat dvi tovrov 7b Tod TModéws iepdv (leg. iepeiov) mparov Oveo Gat emt 
Bopod. 

E Plato, Laws 782 c rd... Ovew avOpdmous GAd,rovs ere Kai vv wapa- 
Heévov 6pa@pev roAXois’ Kai Tovvartiov dxotoper év dAdots Gre ovd€e Bods eroApapev 
yeveoOa Gipard re udk Ry Tois Oeciot (da, médavor S€ Kai pedite kapmol Sedev- 
pévor kat rodra GAda ayva Ovpara, 

1 Luc. De Dea Syr.§ 58 orépavras ra ipnia, aa éx trav mpomvdaiav 
amiGon, ra 8 KareverxOevra Ovjoxovar, Eviot dé nal maides Eavrav evretOev dmact 
- +. €s mnpnv evOéuevor xecpt xatdyovow, Gpa d¢ adréoow émepropeovTes 
Aéyoues Srt ob waides GAAa Boes eioiv, 

m Hesych. Asis Bois: 6 7 Adi dveros Bois 6 iepés* ote 8€ éopry Midy~ 
giav. 
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n At Paphos: C. /. Gr. 2640 ’Agpodirns kat Atds TloAtéws xai “Hpas. 


© At Sardis: C.Z. Gr. 3461 Aevxtov IovAtov Bowairoy . . . lepéa peyiorov 
Hodtéws Aids in time of Tiberius. 
P At Ilium: C. LZ. Gr. 3509 mpobvecOa rh Ait r@ TModet ra meppara: 
second century B.c. 
4 In Ios with Athena Polias(?): Az. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1891, p. 172 Ati 
T@ Model cal rh "AOnva 1H . . . decree concerning alliance with Rhodes. 
r In Rhodes with Athena Polias: Rev. Arch. 1866, p. 354. Cf. 
Athena *. 
s At Physcos in Caria: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 31 iepéws tas 
*A@dvas ras Awdias rod Atos rot Hodtéas. 
108 Zeus WoAtovxos: Plato, Laws g21 C Ata modtodyov kai "AOnvav Kowo-~ 
vous montetas dria: cf, Theogn. 757: 
Zevs pev tHo8e médnos Sreipexot aidepe vaiav 
det Sekirepny xeip én amnpoory. 
19a Zeus Wodtdpyys at Olbia in Scythia: C. 7. Gr. 2081 émi dpyévrav 
T&v mept Swaimatpov Nixnpdrov ’Avakipevns Tootdnou pera rev adehpav erotncer 
rv mipyov Ati modidpxn kat ro Sype én’ edrvyia, (?) third century B.c. 
b Zeus Aaoirns in Elis: Paus. 5. 24, 1 mapa d€ rod Aaoira Auds kai Hocei- 
Sevos Aaoira tov Baopér. 


© Zeus dpxnyérys: late inscription from Prymnessos, A/iit. d. d. Inst. 
Ath. 7, p. 135 (Ramsay) OG dpynyéry edxqv. 

0a Zeus BovAaios at Athens, with Athena BovAaia: Antiph. 6, p. 789 
€év ait@ T@ Bovdertypio Ards BovAaiov kat "AOnvas Bovdaias iepdv ears, Kat 
eloidvtes of Bovdevtal mpotevxovra, Paus. 1. 3, 5 BovAatou 8€ ev aire (7 
Bovdeurnpio) xeirat Edavoy Ards kal AmddAwv réxvn Tetciov kai Ajpos épyov 
Avowvos. C. 1. A. 3. 683 rév iepéa Ards Bovraiov xat ’AOnvas Bovdaias. 
Cf. tid. 272, 1025. 


b In Laconia: C. 7. Gr. 1245 Ata Bovdaiov éau(rnpia?), C. I. Gr. 1392 
9 Aaunpa r&v Tudearav wéAts Mdpxov Adpydwwov Kadoxdéa . .. Tov iepéa rev 
émupaveotatay Oe@v Aids Bovhaiov eat "HXiov Kai TeAnuys. 

¢ In Caria: C.L. Gr. 2909 dokev "lave 17 Bouhy. . . . mept ris iepateins 
rou Atds tod BovAaiov xai rps "Hpys. 

4d At Mitylene: on coins of Imperial period, Head, Ast. Num. 
p. 488. 

e Plut. 819 E 7d Bhya . . . Td Kowwdy iepov Atos Bovdatov Kai Todtéws xai 
@€pidos kai Aixns. 
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Ul Zeus EmBhwos: Hes. s. v. &v Bir, the god of the orator’s plat- 
form. 

Sad ; j 

084 Zeus ApSovdcos at Sparta: Paus. 3.13,6 mpos rovr@ Ards "ApSovdiou 
kui A€nvas early "AuBovdias Bwpds Kal Atocxovpor kai TovT@y “ApBovAlov. 

b Zeus Myyavegs at Argos: Paus. 2.22, 2 Aveéas pev ovy év Trois meow 
emoinoe Mnyavéws 7d dyaApa eivac Atés, kal Apyeiav én Tods emi ”TAiov orpa~ 
revcarras éyravéa gudcat mapapevey modepoivras, €or” dv ff 7d “IAcov EhLoow 
# paxopuevous redeuTy adds émda8n? cf. Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 3. 3052 4, 
the month Maydveos at Chalcedon, ? sacred to Zeus Mayavets. 

18a Zeus "Ayopaios at Athens: C./. A. 1.23: Hesych. s.v.Ayopaiou 
Auds Bwpds ’AOnvyos. 

> In the Agora at Sparta: Paus. 3. 11, 9 rovrav b€ ob méppw Mis lepdv 
kai Ads éarw ’Ayopatov. 

© At Olympia: 7d. 5. 15, 4, near the altar of Artemis ’Ayopaia, a Bopos 
*Ayopaiou Aids, 

4 At Selinus: Herod. 5. 46 of ydp pw SeAwortotor eravacrdvres dréxrewvay, 
karagvydvra ext Aws ayopaiov Bapdy. 

e At Thebes: Paus. 9. 25, 4 xara nhy 680v dné rév muhdv Tv NnioTov 
7d pev Ouidds core lepdy xat yadpa Leveod Alou rd SE epekijs Mopar, 76 be 
“Ayopaiou Aus. 

f In Crete: Cauer, Delect. 2. 121 dyvtw rév “Eoriav . . . kat roy Miva 
roy “Ayopaiov ...: alliance between Dreros, Cnossos and Lyctos, third 
century B.c. 

® Zeus ’Ayopaius: on coins of Nicaea of Imperial period, Head, 
fist. Num. p. 443. 

h Theophrastus epi ovpBoralov, Stobaeus, Flori. 44. 22 (vol. 2, 
p. 167 Meineke) (év rois Aivioy vépots) ... Sei... Over Tov Spxov emi ToD 
Avs rod dyopatov, 

i Eur. Heracl. 70: 

ixerat 8° Gvtes "Ayopaiov Aids BiaspecOa Kai orédy piaiverat. 
k Aesch, Lumen. 973: 
GN’ expdrnce Zevs ayopaios. 

1 Plutarch 789 c (of yépovres) imfperat rod Bovdalov ’Ayopalov Hodéws 
Aus. 

M4 Zeus ’Ayonos: Soph. Trach. 26: 

téAos 8 eOnxe Leds dydvus Kxahos. 
Eust. Z/, 0, 1 dyav, 7) dyopd, SOev Kai dyaviovs Oeobs Alayidos Tots ayo- 
paious. 
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5a Zeus Srpdreos in Caria: Herod. 5. 119 of duapvydvres (rév Kapa) F 
kaTetAnOncav és AdBpavda, és Atos Erpariou ipdy peya Te Kai aytov adoos 
matavicrov, povvor dé, Sv tpeis Byer, Kapés eiow ot Ati Erparig Ovaias 
avayovot. Cf, 188%, 

b Td. 1. 171 dmodexvict 6¢ ev MvAdcorot Ards Kapiou ipdy dpyaior, tot me 
Mvgoiat pév cat Avdoior péreott, Os xactyvyrowt €ovet Toiot Kapa. 

¢ Td. 5. 66, at Athens, Ioaydpns 6 Texavdpou, ofkins pév édv Soxipou, drap 
Ta dvécaber odk Exo ppdaar Odovor d€ of avyyeveis abrov Audi Kapio. Zeus 
Srpdrios in Athens, C. J. A. 3. 141, 143, 201, of late period. 

4 In Pontos: Appian, Afithrad. p. 215 (ed. Steph.). 


e Plut. Lumen. 17 tpeis 8€ mpos Aids Srpariou Kat Gedy Spxiwv evravdd pe 
80 abrév xreivare. 

6 Zeus Srparnyds ®at Syracuse: inscription on coin of Syracuse, 
Annali dell. Inst. 1839, p. 62 Jupiter Imperator: Cic. Za Verr. 4. 
58 Tria ferebantur in orbe terrarum signa Iovis Imperatoris uno in 
genere pulcherrime facta; unum illud Macedonicum quod in Capitolio | 
vidimus; alterum in Ponti ore et angustiis, tertium quod Syracusis 
ante Verrem praetorem fuit : >on coins of Amastris, Head, H7st. Num. 

Pp: 433- 

"7 Zeus “Apeos * at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 6 rod 8€ ‘Hdaigrov toy 
Bopsv elaw "Hreiwv of dvopdtovow *Apetov Ais’ A€youar b€ of adroit obra 
kal &s Oivdpaos ext rod Bwpod robrov Ovor TH "Apeio Aut. 

b In Epirus: Plut. Pyrrh. 5 eldewray of Baoieis ev Maroapau xwpiw 
Tis MoNorridos "Apei@ Att Otoavres dpxaporeiy trois "Hretparats Kai dpxicerw 
adrol pev dpéew Kata rovs vdpous, éxeivous S€ tiv Baoidelay Srauddgew xara 
Tovs vopovs. 

¢ On coins of Iasos of Caria, Imperial period, Head, Hest. Num. x 
p- 528. 

"8 Zeus ‘Omddopios "in Arcadia: inscription of Achaean league in 
Rev. Arch. 18767, p. 96. 

b At Methydrion: Lebas, Afegar. 353 mep[i dé ras rpanéa]s ras 
xpraéus Tod Ads rod ‘Omdoopiou dy xatadevtes evéxvpa oi MeOu| Spieis of 
peraary \cavres eis "Opxopevdr dteihovro Td dpyvptov. 

¢ In Caria: Arist. Part. Anim. p. 673 A. 18 mepl 8€ Kapiay obra 76 


4 


rowoiroy demiorevaar’ rou yap tepéws Tov ‘OmAogpiou Ards droBavérros. . 
"9a Zeus Aynrwp in Laconia: Xen. Rep. Lac. 13. 2, 3 Over (d Bacideds) 
‘ \ es ” * > , ‘ + ‘ don, # be2 x 
pév yap mparov olkor dv Ad "Aynrope xai trois iv airo’ jv O€ evraida 
kaddepjon, AaBov 6 muppdpos mip awd Tov Bwpot mponyeirat éxi ta dpta rs 
M 2 
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xeopas’ 6 8 Bacireds cxei ad Oberar Ati kai A@qvar Grav S€é duo tovrow 
roiv Geoiv xad\tepnOy, Tote StaBaiver ra Spa rhs xa@pas. 

b At Argos: Schol. Theocr. 5. 83 tov atréy kui Ala kai “Hynropa 
xaXovow of “Apyeios. 

#20 Zeus Koopyrds at Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, 4 és 8€ 1Hy mpds peonu- 
Bpiav arody Koopyta te émixAnow Atés vads Kat Tuvdapém mpd airot pynud 
€or, 

#21 Zeus Séemos: Paus. 2, 32, 7, between Troezene and Hermione, 
rérpa Onoéws dvopafopevn, ... mpdrepov S€ Bapods éxadreiro SOeviou Ards 
(cf. Athena 26evias in Troezen, Athena R. 17>). 

Wa Zeus Tporaios at Sparta: Paus. 3. 12, 9 rod 5€ Tporaiou Aris 
TO lepdv enoinoay of Awpteis wohepea Tovs te GAdous ’Axaiods... Kai Tovs 
*ApuxAateis Kpatnoavres. 

b At Salamis: C. 7. A. 2. 471 dvéwdevoay 8€ Kai emi rpdmaov kai 
eucav rH Ad TS Tporaig. 

#8 Zeus Tpomawixos at Attalia in Pamphylia: C. Z Gr. add. 
4340 f. g. lepéws Ads tporatovxou, early Roman period. 


1) Zeus Xdpyov at Mantineia: Paus. 8. 12, 1 rod rddov d€ rod 
"Enapewovda padiotd mov aradiov pixos Aws atbéornxey lepov émixdnow 
Xappovos. 

% Arist, Eguit. 12 53 Zed, ody 7d vixnTHproy. 

126 Zeus ‘Ouayvpios at Aegium: Paus, 7. 24, 2 lepdv ‘Opayupig Au 
+ ‘Opaytpios d€ eyévero 7G Ati érixAnots, drt "Ayapcpvwr FOpoicer és TovTo 
Td xwpioy Tos Adyou padtora év TH EAAGS: GEious. 

1 Bacchylides, frag. 9, Bergk : 

Nixa yAvuxudapos 
€v mohuxptog 8 ’Od@pr@ Zvi maptotapéva Kpiver TéAos 
*AGavadrowsi re Kat Ovarois dperas. 


¢ 


"a Zeus Serjp: Plut. Arist. 11 trav Wraracav 6 orparnyds ’Api- 
pinotos eSofe kata Tavs Umvous ims tev Aus TOD Lorjpos erepatapevoy avrdr, 
6 1 39 mpdrrev Sédoxra trois "EMAnow. Xen. Anab. 1. 8, 16 Zevs 
Zerip cai Nixn, watchword at the battle of Cynaxa. Cf. Diod. Sic. 
¥4, 30 at Trapezus abroi 8¢ (oi Kupecot) t@ te ‘Hpaxdei Kai Aci corypip 
Ouoiay éroinaay, 

> In the Peiraeeus: Strabo, 395, 396 of 8¢ modAoi méAepor . . . TOY 
Tletpaua cuvéoreiday eis ddeyqy karoixiay ry wept rods Acuévas xai TO lepdov 
rot Ais tov Swripos. Paus. 1. 1, 3 Oéas 8¢ dftov ray év Meipaet padiora 
*AOnvas ori kal Aids répevos’ yadxov pev appérepa ta dydApara, Zxe 8€ 6 
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e ; - y 
peév oxynrpov Kat Nixny, 4 S€AGnva Sdépv. “Evraida AewoOerny bs ’APnvaicrs 

. o * Pa eo , ” et tee: : 7 
ral Tois wadow "EAAqow iyoupevos MaxeSdvas év re Bowwrois éxparnoe payy xat 
aibis Ea Ccpponvday . . . rovroy tov Acwobévny Kai rots maidas éypawev 


” Apxecidaos. 


¢ In Athens: Aristoph. Plu/. 1174: 

amdk@N awd Ayov .. . 

kai tavra tov Sewrhpos tepeds dv Aids... 

Gie éx ovdels a&iot 

. Kairot réTe, 

ao? 7 O7% € x a CZ C4 

Gr ciyov oddev, 6 perv dv Fxwov Epmopos 

», © ~s * £ rs a 

fOvoev iepetdv te cwbeis, 6 S€ Tis dv 

Stxnv adnodvyav, 6 & adv éexaddeepeird tis 

kape y' éxddew tov lepéa. 
Plut. Dem. 247 eiwOdres yap év ri bvoia rot Acds rot Swripos dpyuptov redrew 
rois xaracxevafovot kai xoopovor rov Baoyor.... Cf. inscription referring 
to the Lamian war, Delt. Arch. 1892, pp. 57-59 Thy pev (arHAny) ev Axpu- 
méde Thy d€ mapa Tov Ala rov Swrapa. Cf. Isocr. 9. 57 tovs eixdvas avrav 
(Kévavos kat Evayépov) dotrnoaper, ob rep To rod Atds dyakpa tov aeripos. 


C.I.A. 3.281 (on a seat in the theatre) ‘Tepéws Ads (Atés) orgpes kai "sOnviis 
Zareipas (Momms. AHvorfol. p. 453). C. Lf. A. 2. 741 &k ths Ovolas re 
Ad r@ Saripe: 2. 446° raipoy re Ad 7G Swrqpe: 1b. 469" rois Auow- 
tpins TG Aci T@ Toripe kai 1H “AOnva TH} Zoretpa: 1b. 471° meptemdevaay be 
Kai Tois Mouviyious eis Tov Ayseva Tov eu Mouvexia dpidd@pevot, dpotos S€ Kat 
Aucwrnpias: 16. 326 émed) 5€ 6 lepeds duce ra eloirppia... tO Ail 
TO Sorqpe kal 7H ’AOqG 1H Soreipa: 7%. 3. 167 EpnBor dvéGecav Art Sorijps 
epnBev. Rev. Arch. 1865, p. 499 Zeus Soter, worshipped by ¢panorai. 

d At Sicyon: Plut. Aras. 53 Ovovow aire (Apdt) Busiav thy per 7 
Thy médkw anddake tis tupavvidos Hyepa... thy dé ev 9 yeverOa Tov dvdpa 
Stapvnpovedovar., Tis pév odv mporépas Tov Atds Tod Swrnpos xarhnpxero Buq~ 
mOQos. 

e At Messene: Paus. 4. 31, 6 Meaonvias 5€ ev ri dyopa Ards eorw 
dyahpa Zwrijpos. At Corone in Messene, 4. 34, 6 Acds Swripos yadxovr 
dyaApa ent ris ayopas meroinrat 

f At Argos (by an Argive cenotaph): Paus. 2. 20, 6 kai Aus ¢orw 
évravda iepdv Zwripos. 

g At Troezen: id. 2. 31, 10 Gore 8€ Kai Avis iepdv éxixAnow Swrnpos. 

bh At Aegium: 7d. 7. 23, 9 €or S€ Kai Atos emixdnow Zwrnpos ev th 
dyopa Tépevos. 

i At Mantinea: zd. 8. 9, 2 Mavrwetor S€ att wai dAda lepa tO pev 


Lwrijpos Aus, ro dé ’Emdarou xadovupevov. 
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k At Megalopolis in the agora: Paus. 8. 30, 10 fepdv Swrijpos émikAnow 
Atos. xexdopnrat dé wep kioot. KabeCopévm d€ r@ Ati ev Opdve mapeatyxact 
rh pev  Meyddn mdds, év dpiorepa 8€ "Aprépidos Sereipas dyadpa. raira 
pev AiGov rod TMevreAnciov “AOnvaioe Kndraddoros kai Hevohar eipydcavto. 
Cf. C. Z. Gr. 1536, second century B.c. 

} At Acraephiae: C. 7. Gr. 1587 isparevovros rod Aiws tov Swrqpos, 
time of Sulla. 

m At Agrigentum: inscription on coins of third century, B.c., 
Head, “7st. Num. p. 108. 

n At Galaria, a Sikel town, on coin of fifth century, 24. p. 121. 

o At Ambracia: C. 7. Gr. 1798 dedication Serpe Aut. 

p At Aetolia: C. Z. A. 2. 323 émeidy 7d Kowdv 1d Tey AirohOv .. . 
epnpiora tov dyava tiv tév Swrnpiey rOévat 7H Att tO Swrppe kai ro 
’AmdALont TH LvOio trépynpa tis paxns Ths yevouerns mpos tovs BapBdpous, 
circ. 276 B.C. 

a At Pharsalos: Cauer, Delect®. 396 [@apoddr oe dvéBerxaw [edgédu levor 
Au Zouretps. 

t Rhodes: C. J. Gr. 2526 Zivev Naovpou ’Apddios mpdkevos Aut Sarnpe. 

® At Lesbos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 435. 

t At Pergamon, vide Conze, Si/zungsber. d. Berl. Akad. 1884, $. 12 
arjoa d€ avrov kai eixdva ... mapa rdv Tov Aws Tod Sarhpos Baopdv, bras 
imdpxn 7) eixav ev rH emipaveotar@ téme@ Tis dyopas. 

u At Miletus: C. 7. Gr. 2852 Képas éneyeypappévov Ad carnpe &, in 
a letter of Seleucus to the Milesians. 

v At Eumenia in Phrygia: C. 7. Gr. 3886 rév dd mpoydvev Aapra- 
dapynoravreav Atos Zwrnpos Kat AwdAAwvos. 

W Soph. Frag. 375: 

Zei mavothure cai Ass cwrnpiov 

onovdy tpirov Kparnpos. 
Cf. Athenae, 692 E mAcioTwr rev pév dyabod Balpovos alrotvrey mornptov 
trav 6€ Atis gwtipos, Adov 8 tyetas: see other passages collected 
there, 692 © and 693 a-—c. 

a Zeus Ladrys: Paus. 9. 26, 7 Ocomeiar dé cv rh méder Sadrov Ards 
€art xadxour dyaApa, 

b Zeus Zwcimods: at Magnesia on the Maeander, "2. 

1 ? ’ . . 

® Zeus *Arorpéraos: Erythrae, Rev. Arch. 1877, p. 115, inscription 
concerning sale of priesthoods, Asis dmorpomaiou kai "AOnvas dmorponaias. 
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381 Zeus ’Edevbéptos: Simonides, Bergk 140 
Wépaas ékehacavres eheibepov “EAAGE: xdopov 
iSpvaarro Aids Bopdy édevOepiov. 

a At Syracuse: Diod. Sic. 11. 71 (after the overthrow of the tyranny 
of Thrasybulus) éeynpicavro Atds pév éAevOepiov xodorriaioy dvopidvra Kara- 
oxevdoat, kat émaurov bé Ovew édevOépia kai ayavas emupaveis Toreiv. 

b At Plataea: Strabo, 412 a iSptoavtd re edevOepiov Ards tepdy kai 
dyava yupvikoy orehavirgy dmédekav, "EXevOépia mpocayopeticavtes. Cf. 
Plut. Arist. 20 wept d€ Ovoias epopevors abrois dveidev 6 TvOtos Atos édev- 
Oepiov Bapdy ipvcdoba, Bioa S€ py mpdrepov Td Kata THY xdpav Tip 
drogBécavtas os ims tev BapBdpwv pepiacpevov evatcagGa xabapdv ex 
Aadfayv dnd ris xowns éotias. Paus. g. 2, 5 at Plataea, od méppw dd 
Tov Kowod Tay ‘EAAnvav Aids €aTw *EdevOepiou Boyds .., Tov Atos dé rdv Te 





Bopdr cat ro dyadpa émoinoay Aeveod AiBov’ dyovor 8 Kai viv Ere ayava 80 
érous méprrov, Ta EdevOepia, ev @ péytota yépa mporeirar Spdpov' Oéovor bé 
Gmdopévor mpd tod Bwpod. C.J. Gr. 1624, inscription at Thebes of 
Roman period, mapa 1 "EXevOepio Ati kai rij ‘Opovoia trav ‘EAAjvev Tda- 
Taréwy modus Tov EauTHs evepyerny. 

© Zeus ’EdevOdpios at Samos: Herod. 3. 142 émed) yap of e&nyyédOn 6 
Tlodvkpareos Odvaros . . . Atds "EXevOepiov Boney iSpucaro Kal répevos epi 
abroy odpice rotro TO viv ev tO mpoartyto eori, Imie Whoo 

d At Larissa: Lebas, Alvar. 42 b’EdevOépia ra €v Aapion. 

e At Athens, near the orod acidevos in the Ceramicus: Paus. 1. 3, 2 
evraiOa farnxe Leis dvopatdpevos edevOepios Kal Barwreds *Abptavds (cf 
C. I. A. 3.9): Paus. 10. 21, 5 dwodavdvros 8€ ted roy Tadarev (in the 
battle at Thermopylae) ray dowida of mporixovres dvebecav TO 'EXevbepin 
Ad... rotro pév 89 émeyeypamio mpiv } Tovs duov ZVAAQ Kai GAAa Tov ’AGH- 
vyot kai Tas vy TH OTOG TOD "Edevbepiou Ards kabedeiv dowidas. Harpocrat. 
$.v. "EdevOépios Zevs’ 6 dé Aidupds now dpapravew tov propa (‘Yrepidnvy 
€xAnbn yap edevOépios bia 7d TOY Mydixwv aradAayHvat Tovs ’AOnvaious’ Gre b€ 
entyéypamtat pev Swrnp, dvondterar be Kai eAevOeptos, Sndot Kat Mévavdpos. 
Hesych. s. v. ’EXevOeos Zeus’ rev MySwv expuysyres (?) iSptcavro tov "EAev~ 
Oépiov Ala’ rovrov dé Enor kai Sworjpd pace tiptrar 8 Kat ev Supaxovoas kai 
mapa Tupavrivots kai ev TWAaretais xai €v Kapias (1. Kaptats): cf. Schol. 
Plato in Eryx. 392 a (who quotes from the same source as Hesychius, 
reading ¢v Kapia). Schol. Aristoph. Plus. 1176 ev dare: Ata cutiipa 
tydow, &vOa Kal cwripos Aids eotw lepdv' rv adroy S€ évtor Kai €hevOepusy 
gac. C.I.A. 2. 17 (containing the terms of alliance of the second 
Attic confederacy), 1. 63 1d Whdiopa tdde 6 ypaypareds 6 Tis BovAjs 
dvaypapare év ond ivy Kai xataOéra mapa tov Aia tov *EXevbépior : 


cf. 2. 1. 9 and 26. 


Kh 4 trtelts fore 


Mh pre aure able 
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f In Laconia: Roch), Juser. Graec. Ant. 49a add. duolkéra Arwdev- 
Gcpio: Le Bas-Foucart, 189 Zavi "Ehevdepip “Avreveivor Zorhpt (vide Wide, 
Lakonische Kulte, 5. 4 and 17). 

s At Olymus in Caria: lepéa Atds EAevbepiov, inscription in Dit, d. d. 
Inst. Ath. 1889, p. 375. 

Wa Zeus ‘EAAdmos : Herod. g. 7, 4 fpeis 5é Ala re ‘EAAQmoy aideaevres 
xai thy ‘EAAdSa Sewvdv motedpevor mpodotvat ob Katawvécaper. 

b In Aegina: Pind. Wem. 5. 15 tdv mor’ edavdpdv re kai vavorkdurdy 
béscarro rap Bopsv matépos “EAdaviov ordvtes. Aeginetan inscription, 
C. 7. Gr. 2138 b Act HavedAnvio (? first century B. c.). 

c At Athens: Paus. 1. 18, 9 ’Adptavés 8€ xareaxevdcaro Kat dAda ’AOn- 
vaiots vadv "Hpas cat Aids LlaveAAnviou, 


4 At Syracuse: Gardner, Zypes of Greek Corns, 11. 25. 


83 Zeus ‘Oporaos: Suidas, s.v. év OnBats kal ev GaAas médcoe Botwrt- 
kais kai ev Gevoadia...“Iorpos 8) ev rH WS ths Svvaywyhs bia 7b map’ 
Alodeiat 13 dpovontixdy Kat eipnuixdy Bpodov AéyecOa. “Eare 5 kat Anunrnp 
‘Opodwia éy OnBas: cf. inscription from Assos, C. 7. Gr. 3569 Kaicape 
ZeBaorG . .. 6 kepeds tov Ards rod ‘Opovdov. 

1% Zeus Udvdqpos, at Athens: C. J. A. 3. 7, mutilated inscription of 
the time of Hadrian, mentioning a Ards Havdjpou iepdy, At Synnada 
in Phrygia: ZEYC NANAHMOC on coin of the Imperial period, Head, 
List, Num, p. 569. 

85 Zeus ’Emtxoinos: Hesych. s.v. Zeds év Sadapin. 


Local titles from cities or districts. 
“ea Zeus ’ASperrnvés: from Abrettene, a district of Mysia, Strabo, 
574. 


b Zeus “Aows: Steph. Byz. s.v."Acos, rodtxnov Kparns ., . 6 Zebs ket 
Tiara Kat "Aciov Aids iepdv apyatérarov. 


¢ Zeus Bacroxuxevs, from Baetocaece, a village near Apamea in Syria : 
C. Lf. Gr. 4474: in letter of King Antiochus, mpoceveyOévros pot rept 
ris évepyerfals Ge[od dyiov A|tis Barroxatx(éos) éxpi[@]y ovyxwpndjvar aire 
eis Gmavra tov ypdvor, [ep A |v xai 7 dival pls rod Geod xur[€|pxerat, Kopyy 
ri Batroxai xnvav |. 

d Zeus Bévwwos,? from Benna, a city in Thrace: C. £ Gr. 3157 ] 
inep ris Abroxpdropos Nepota Tpaiavod Katuapos 2eBaarod vetkys Adi Bevvie 
Mnwxparns .. . Bwopdv dvéatnoav imep Bevveroonvar. 

® Zeus Aohiyjvos : inscription of Roman period in Comm, Arch. Com. 
a. Roma, 1885, p. 135: cf. Steph. Byz. s. v. 
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f Zeus “Exados, at the deme Hekale near Marathon: Plut. Zhes. 14 
voy yap “Exadjovov of mépié Sipor ovvedetes “Exddo Adi, 

& Zeus *Edevoinos: Hesych. s.v. Zets "EX. wap’ “leat. 

h Zeus Eipopeds: on coins of Euromus near Mylasa, Head, H1s/. 
Num. p. 525. 

i Zeus "Idaios Mkcéov: on coins of Ilium and Scepsis of Imperial 
period, Head, Hist. Num. pp. 473, 474- 

k Zeus Kedaweds at Apamea: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1893, p. 309 9 Bovd} 
cai 6 Sipos éreiunoay TiBepioy KAavdioy . . . iepea Ska Biov Atos Kedawéos : 
cf. Head, 1st, Num. p. 558. 

1 Zeus Kpapyyvés: on inscription from Mysia, Afitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 
1889, p. go. 

m Zeus Kapios: vide *6x and '. 

n Zeus Kpoxedrns: Paus. 3. 21, 4 "Emit @ddaccap kai és TuOtov karaBaivorri 
€ort Aaxedaipovios 7 Kapn ... (Kpoxeai)... bedv 82 abré&t mpd péev Tis 
kopns Atos Kpoxedra Aidov péev memompevoy ayadpa eatyke. 

© Zeus Kuvadeds, from Cynaetha in Arcadia: Schol. Lycophr. 400: 
Paus. 5. 22, 1. 

P Zeus Képupos, ? from district near Halicarnassus : Tzetz. Lycophr. 
459 Kepupos 6 Zeis ev AdXtxapvacos tiara: vide Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1891, 
p. 174: 1887, p. 385. 

4 Zeus Aapioaios or Aapicet's at Argos: Paus. 2.24, 1 rv b€ dxpdmodw 
Adptoay pév xadodow ... § 3 "Er axpa 8 éort tH Aapion Ards émixAnow 
Aaptcaiou vads, ove Exwv Spoor, to bé yadpa ~EvAov Teroinuevov. Strabo, 
440 kal €v rH "Arrixy 5€ eort Adpioa’ xal tov TpddAdewv Stéxovoa Kapy 
tpidxoyra otadious .. . tows 5€ Kai 6 Aapicwos Zevs éxeibev eravdpacrat. 
Steph. Byz. Adpura wédes ¢ ... Kai 6 modimms Aapioatos Kai Aapioedts 
Zeis. Cf. Zeus Aapdowos at Tralles: vide 4, 

r Zeus Aaodixevs on coins of Imperial period of the Phrygian Lao- 
dicea, and other cities of Phrygia, Head, /7ist. Num. p. 566, &c. 

® Zeus Avdws on coins of Sardes and Cidramus of Imperial period : 
26. PP. 523, 553: 

t Zeus Madeaios at Matea: Steph. Byz. s.z. Madéa. 

u Zeus Méyoros of Jasos: C. J. Gr. 2671: cf. Zeus “Apetos on coins 
of Tasos, Head, A/vs/, Num. p. 528: inscription on altar in Oxford, 
Atés AaSpaivdou xai Aids peyiotov, from Aphrodisias in Caria, C. Z. Gr. 


2750. 
Vv Zeus Meooarecis: Sieph. Byz. Mecoaméa’ xopiov Aaxwvixiys’ 10 €Ovixav 
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Boe aoe 
Mecoamects* ovra yap 6 Zeis éxei riparat. Oedmopmos TevtnKoaT@ éBddspq. 


cf. Paus. 3. 20, 3. 


w Zeus Néwecos: Paus. 2, 15, 2 ev b€ abri (rH Nepég) Nepeiou re Ards 
vads care Oéas dfs... Ovovar S€ Apyetoe TH Ati al ev 1} Newéa kat Nepeiou 
Atds iepéa aipotyrat, kai 3) kal Spépov mporiBéaow ayava avipdow gadiguevots 
Nepeloy mayyyopet TOY Xetpepwav, Id, 2. 20, 3 in Argos: Nepeiou Aids 
corw fepdv, dyadpa opbdy xadkoov, téxvn Avoinwov. Id. 4. 27, 6 ’Apyetor 6é 
ti Te "Hpa 7H ’Apyeia cai Nepet@ Aut ZOvor (at the restoration of Messene) : 
cf. C. LZ. Gr. 1123. In Locris: Thuc. 3. 96 iepdy rod Aids rov Nepetov. 
In Caria: inscr. Af#t. d. d. Inst, Ath. 1890, p. 261 tepéws Ards 
Nepelov. 


X Zeus ’Ocoyas AaBpavvdnvds at Mylasa in Caria: Strabo, 659 Exover 
& vl Mudageis iepa dv0 Tod Aids, Tod Te "Ogwyaa kadovpevov Kai AaBpavvdyrov, 
1d pév év rH mde, Ta O€ AGBpavvda Kopy cot ev Ta Oper... evTaiba veas 
éotwv dpxuios Kai Edavov Aids Srpatiov. Tiparat Ind toy KUKA@ Kal dnd Tov 
MvAacéwy, 6débs re Eotpwrat cyeddy te Kai ELyxovra otadiov péypt ths médEws 
iepd xadovpévy, b¢ fs wopmootodcirar ra fepd ... tadra pév ody ida THs 
médews, tTpirov dé éatw iepov tod Kapiov Ards, kowdy drdvtav Kapav, 08 
péreatt Kai Avdois kai Mugois as adedgois. C. J. Gr. 2691 £, inscription 
in the time of Mausolus, mentioning the iepdv tod Ais rod AapBpatydou 
at Mylasa. C. Z. Gr. 2693, inscription from Mylasa first century 
B.C.? Atés "Ogoyd: cf. 2700. Zeus AaSpabvdns: inscription from 
Olymos in Caria, hit. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1889, p. 375. Zeus AaBpavdevs, 
Thiasos and temple in the Peiraeus: inscription beginning of third 
century B.c. Rev. Arch. 1864, p. 399. C.J. A. ii. 613. 


¥ Zeus WeArnvss: from Peltae in Phrygia, on coins of first century 
B.c., Head, Hist. Num. p. 567: cf. C. 7. Gr. 3568 f,? third century B.c., 


ee rae a < 
év Tq iepd Tov Atds Tou TWeAtyvod. 


z Zeus _Xpusdwp or Xpucaopeds : Strabo, 660 Zrpatovixera 8 uri Katot- 


xia Maxeddvav . . . eyyis 8€ tis médews 74 TOD Xpvoaopéws Ards Kowdy drdvrav 
Kapav, eis 6 cuviagr Oicovres Kai Bovdevodpevor rept Tav Kowdav' Kadeirar S€ 
TO avoTHA aitGy Xpvoaopéwy cuvertynkds ex Kapav... kat Urparonxeis GE 
Tod avoThpatos peréxovar, odk Svres tod Kaptxod yevous. C. 1. Gr. 2720, 
inscription from Stratonicea of Roman period, mentioning the iepeds 
Atds Xpvoaopiov, Paus. 5. 21, 10 Ta d€ wadatdrepa F Te xopa Kai } mdds 
éxadeiro Xpucaopis. In lasos: Rev. d. Etudes Grecques, 1893, p- 167, 
inscription mentioning a orepamnépos tod Xpucdopos. 


®1 Zeus Iirduos: from Pitane in Aeolis, inscription in Smyrna, 
BeBro9. Kai Movo. 1873, p. 142. 
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bb Zeus Zadapinos: on Cypriot coins of Imperial period, Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 624. 


ec Zeus Sodvpevs: on late coins of the Pisidian Termessus, 7d. p. 
594: cf. C. Z. Gr. 4366 k. 


dd Zeus Tdpows = Baaltars on coins of Tarsus of Imperial period, 
Head, 73. p. 617. 


ee Zeus "Ev Otnvagos at Venasae in Cappadocia: Strabo, 537 év de 
Th Mopipnyy rd iepav rod év Obnvagors Atos iepodovAwy Karotkiay Exav Tpioxt- 
Alov cyeddv re Kal yopay iepav edxdprov. 

187 Zeus Bactheis @at Lebadea: Paus. 9. 39, 4-5 (€v 7@ GAoet Tpopa- 
viov) Avs Bacidéws vads ... Oder... 6 KaTioy ait te TH Tpopavig . . . Kai 
Adi énikknow Baowhel, cat “Hpa re “Hvedyn. 

b At Erythrae: Rev. Arch. 1877, p. 107 Zwooderys . . . 6 icpeds tov 


Atds rot Baotdéws Kai “Hpaxdéous KaAduvixov, Ait cat “Hpakdet. 


¢ At Paros: C.J. Gr. 2385 6 iepeds tot Aids tod Baothéws Kai “Hpa- 
kAéous, third century B.c. 

4 Arrian, 3. 5, Alexander at Memphis, 6ve ro Ad r@ Buondet. Dio 
Chrys. 1, p. 9 (Dind.) Zets pdvos Gedv marnp kat Bacideds erovopdterat Kai 
IloAtevs, 


138 Zeus MeAiyios ®at Athens: Thuc. 1. 126 éori kat A@nvaiots Atdora 
d xadeirar, Aids Eoprt) Metdtxlov peylorn tka tis wodews, ev 7} mavdnpet Ovovae 
moXAol oly fepeta GANG Ovpata emty@pta. Schol. Lucian, ‘Ikapopev, 24 Suaora, 
opti hy emeréhouv peta Twos Gryyvdrytos, Bvovtes ev ait Ait pecdsxic. 
Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 408 éopry Mewdtsyiov Aids’ dyerat 8€ pnvds *AvOeaty- 
prdvos  POivuvros, *AmodA@nos 8€ 6 ’Axapvels Ta Audcta Seaxpiver aro THs TOU 
Meduxtov éoprijs. Xen. Arad. 7. 8, 3 6 dé elmev, Eprdduos yap cot 6 Zeus 
5 Medéxeds dort, kai éxnpetro ef fbn Odceser, Sovep oixor, epy, cidbew eyw 
ipiv OvecOar kai ddoxavretv ... 1H S€ torepaia 6 EZevupav ... €Bvero Kai 
oKatres xolpous ro marpip vép@ kai éxaddépe. Lucian, Xapednp. 1 
"Avdpokdéous ra emvixta reOuxdros ‘Epp, re dy BiBAlov dvayvovs evixnaev ev 


Augios. Luc. ‘Ikapopev. 24 qpata (6 Zevs)...8¢ fw airiay €AXeimouey 
O AP 
'AOnvaiot ra Atdota rosovrav érav, C. 1. A. 3. 4 LIXIOI 75. 2. 


1578 ‘Halcro Ad Mario, ‘in parte inferiore lapidis imago ser- 
pentis sculpta fuit? Cf 2. 1579-1583. 76. 1585 “HAtp kai Ad 
Meadtyig Mappia. Eph. Arch. 1886, p. 49 Kpi]roBddn Att Meduyig. 
Paus. 1. 37, 4 AtPaor S¢ rdv Kydiodvy Bonds eotw dpyaios Meidrylov 
Ais’ ni rovr@ Onceds ind Tay droysver TaY duTadov xadapoiay Eruxe Anotas 


kai GANovs aroxreivas kai Sivw ra mpos WirOéas ovyyery. Plutarch, De 


rofiry 
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Cohib. [ra 9. p. 458 Atd xat rev bed Tov Bacthéa perrixioy, "AOnvaior O€ 
paipdxrny, ofpat, xadovat: cf. Hesych. s.v. Matpderns’ MetAcyeos kai Ka6ap- 
aws. Suidas, 1.1, p. 1404 Ards x@diov ob 7d lepeiov Ad réOvrau’ Ovovar dé 
TG Medex kat 7 Kryoi (? ‘Ikecin), ypavrat 8 avrois of re Sxippoopicay 
Thy wopmiy oréddovres, kai 6 Agdodyos év "Edevaine kai GAdou tTiwes mpds tovs 
xabappots, trooropvivres aba trois moot tev évayav. Eustath. p. 1935, 8 
Aiov éxddouv xadiov lepeiov rudévros Out Medixio év trois xabuppois pOivovros 
Matpaxrnpidvos dre yero Ta Topmaia kai kabappav exBodral és tovs rpiddous 
éyéevovro. C.L, A. 3. 77 Matpaxrnpidvos Ad Tewpyd x aénavov. Bull. 
de Corr. Hell. 1889, p. 392 Ati Metdxé@xat "Evodia kai rode, Harpocrat. 
S$. 0. Matpaxrnptov. 6 € pny wap "AOnvaios . , . @vdpacrat dd Avs payaxrov, 
patpaxrns 8 éotiv 6 évOovowwdns Kai rapaxtixés. 

@coi Mecdixeor at Myonia in Locris: Paus. 10. 38, 8 dAcos kat Bapos 
Ocav Medtxiav oti? vucrepwai b€ ai Ovoia Geois Tois Mewdsxiots eioi, Kat 
dvaaoa Ta kpéa aitéhe mply i} PAtov emorxeiv vopitovat. 

b In Sicyon: Paus. 2. 9, 6 Zore Zeds MetAlytos Kal “Aprepes dvopatopevn 
Matpda, civ réxvn memompeva ovdenia’ mvpapids dé 6 Metdiytos, dé xiovi 
€orw eikacpevn. 

e At Argos: Paus. 2. 20, 1 dyaApa éore xabqpevov Atos MeAtylov, Aidov 
Aevxov, TloAvukAcirou d€ Epyov . . . Uarepov dé GdAa re émnydayovro Kabdpata os 
emi aipare eupudig kat dyadpa dveOnxav Medryiov Auds. 

4 At Orchomenos: C. /. Gr. 1568, Inscr. Graec. Septentr. vol. 1. 
3169 4 mods Aut Medryiv (third century B.c.). 

e At Chalcis: C. /. Gr. 2150, doubtful inscr. 


f At Andros: Ait. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1893, p. 9 votive inscription, 
Atds MeAryiou, 


8 In Chios: inscr. Aus Maduxiov Mitt, d. d. Inst. Ath, 1888, p. 223. 

h (?) At Alaesa in Sicily: C. Z. Gr. sso4, inscription of pre-Roman 
period mentioning 1a MeiAcyeezov. 

Ma Zeus Tipwpds in Cyprus: Clem. Alex. Protrept. P. 33 obxi pévroe 
Zebs padaxpis ev” Apyet tipwpds dé GAdos ev Kumpe tetipno dor ; 

*°a Pollux 1. 24 Oeot Avotor xaBdporor dyviraa @ugiot . . . madapvaioe 
mpoorporaiot. 

> Pherecydes: Miill. Frag. Hist. 114 4 6 Zed 36 "Ikéowos rat "Addo-ropos 
xaAcirat: cf, 103 Avooa b€ evemere 1H “IElove dua roiTo (the murder of his 
father-in-law) kai oddeis atrov FOchev Gyvicat ote Ocav cite avOparorv’ 
Tparos yap eupidov dvdpa dréxrewer, "Edehoas 3¢ abrov & Zevs dyviCer, 

© Aesch. Zum, 441 oepvds mpooixrop ev rpdmas “Igiovos: Jb, 710 
Mpotoxtdvrorar mpootporruis *lélovos, 
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4 Apollod. 2.1, 5 kai adras (ras Aavaot Ovyarépas) exdOgpav ’AOnva te Kai 
“Eppis Atos xeXevoravros. 


41 Zeus igios * at Argos: Paus. 2. 21, 2 mpd d¢ adrod memoinra Ards 
SvElov Bwpds, cat aAnoiov ‘Yreppynotpas pvipa "Apdiapdov pytpds, To b€ 
Erepov “Yrepprnotpas ts Aavaov. Ld. 3.17, 9 (riv maida T@ dxwaky mailer)... 
Tovro TO ayos ovx ekeyevero amopuyetv Mavaavia, xabdpota wavroia kal ikxectas 
detapev Ards Sugiov (? at Sparta or in North Greece). 


b In Thessaly: Schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 1147 @vgtor 8€ rév Aia of Oeccadoi 
deyov, rot Gre emi ToD Aevkadiwvos KataxAvopod karépvyov cis abrév i) Sea Td 
tov Bpigov xarapuyeiv eis airév. Lb. 4. 699 dvgéios pév Zeds 6 Bonar rois 
vydot. 

¢ On Parnassus: Apollod. 1. 7, 5 Aevxadiov 3€ . . . 7 apvacoe mpoo- 
iret, xdxet Tay SuBpov mavdav AaBovrar, exBas Over Ati bvEi: zd. 1.9, 66 dE 
(Spigos) rdv xpvodpaddov xpidv Aut Over Svéig. Cf. Apoll. Rhod. 2. 11g0. 

2a Zeus Kabdpotos at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 8 KaOapoiov Aids xai 
Nikns (Bapés), kat addts Aids éravupiav XOoviov. 

b Herod. 1. 44 6 8€ Kpoioos, rp Oavdre rod madés cvvrerapaypévos, padAdv 
rt eSetvoroyéero, Gre piv dréxrewve tov adros Gdvov exdOnpe’ mepinpentéav S€ TH 


oupdopy Sewés, exddee pev Aia Kadapotov. 


¢ Apoll. Rhod. 4. 698: 
TS Kal dmiCopern Zyvis Oéuv “Ixeciowo, 
ds péya per xorée, peya 8 dvdpopdrucw dpnyet, 
péCe Gunmodinv, oin PT amodvpaivovrat 
vyArneis ixérat, Or eéotion dvtidaoww 
mpara pev arpértovo Avtjpwy Hye Pevoro 
Tewapéevn kabumepbe ovos rékos, fs ere patot 
mAnpupoy Aoxins ex vndvos .. . 
ka€dpooy ayxadéouca 
Ziva Tadapvaioy tipnopoy ixeouov. 
d Pollux, 8. 142 tpeis Ocols dpvivar Kedcver ToAwy, ix€atov Kxabdporor 
e€axeothpa. 
13a Zeus ‘Ixéowos: at Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, g AaxeSardmor . . . Saipova 
tipaow "Exergy, to emi Mavoavig rot ‘Ikeciou pyyepa drotpénev tov "Em- 
Bdrnv Acyovres todror, Roehl, J. G. A. 49: inscription at Sparta 
ATIHAIBOIA = Aut ixéra. 
b Od, 13. 213: 
Zevs aeas tigaito ixernoios, ds te Kat GAdous 


> , > - x , a £ , 
arOpwrous epopa nal rivura, és tes dpapty. 
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¢ Aesch. Suppl. 385: 
pevee tor Znvos ixriov xoros 
dvomapdbedxros mabdvros oikrots. 
Lb. 413: par ev Oeav epacw &d idpupévas 
éxddvres tas tov mavadebpov Oedv 
Bapiv civoixov OnosyuesO addotopa, 
bs 088 ev ‘AiSou rév Gavdvr édevbepot. 
1b. 479: dvaykn Znvos aideicbat xdrov 
ietijpos* vYyrotos yap év Bporois pdBos. 
“4 Zeus ’Amorpématos with Athene drorporaia at Erythrae : inscription 
of third century 3.c. at Smyrna Rev. Arch. 1877, p. 115. Epidaurus: 
Cawvadias £pedaure 119. 


43 Zeus Hady, Hesych. s. v. Zevs* rysara év ‘Pdde. 


MS Zeus ’Emkovpws: on coins of Alabanda, Imperial period: Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 519. 

MT Zeus “Opxos *at Olympia: Paus. 5. 24, 9 6 S€ év 7 Bovdeutnpip 
mévroy éndca aydhpata Aws padiota és éxminéw ddikav dvdpav merointat, 
érixdnots pev “Opxids eoriv aire, exer 8€ ev éxarépa Kepavvdy yetpi. 

b At Tyana: Aristot. p. 845 Néyerat wept rd Téava BSwp etvar ‘Opkiou Arés. 

© Soph. Oed. Col. 1767 x@ ndvr’ diay Atds Spxos. 


M8 7b, 1382 Aikn ovvedpos Zyvds dpyatos vépos. Aesch. Choeph. 950 
Airy Aids xépa. Arist. De Afundo sub fin. 76 8& (Zvi) det cuvémera 
dixn. Soph. Frag. 767 xpvoj paxéddy Znvis éavacrpépy (Aixn). 
Archilochus, Frag. 88 Bergk & Zed, marep Zed, abv pev otpavod xpdros, 
ot © épy én’ dvOparwv épas, ewpya nai Oepirtd, cot d€ Onpior TApis 
te Kai Sixn pede. Plut. ad princ. inerud, p. 781 6 Zeds ode exe thy Aikny 
mdpedpov GAN’ adtds Aix kai C€ues cori. Soph. Oed. Col, 1268: 

GN’ ore yap xat Zyvi civOaxos Opdver 
Aldas én’ Epyors Tact, Kal mpds coi, mdrep, 
mapactabire, 
Aesch. Suppl. 191: 
Aevogrepeis 
ixrnpias, dydhpar aiSoiou Aids, 
Tepes Exovoa dia yepov ebovipar, 

"a Zeus Zénos: Plut. De Exil. 13 (p. 605) rai Zeviov Aids rypat oddai 
kat peyddu. Od. 14. 283: 

GAN drd xeivos Epuxe, dtds 8 dmifero payw 


Pat ‘ 
Eewiov, bs te padtora vepecoara: xaxa Zpya. 
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b At Athens: C. Z. A. 2. 475 Atéyonros tapias vavedypev Kat eumépov 
Tay depdvtay tiv civodov tov Ards rod Zeviov (first century B.c.). C. L.A. 
3. 199 inscription of late period on altar found on Acropolis: révde 
Avkos kai... kar’ dupov TO keivav epdpe Ropar Eevro Ati. 

bb At Epidaurus: Cavvadias Zprdaure 99 Uvpoopicas Ards Zeviov. 


¢ At Sparta: Paus. 3. 11, 11 @ore kai Zeds Bémos xat Aqua Zevia. Cf. 
Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 4. 31 mepuordvres 8€ abrév (AnodAdvioy) of Aaxedaudviot 
Eévov te mapa T@ Att érroroivto. 

4 In Rhodes: Avs Eenacrai, Foucart, Assoc. Relig. pp. 108, 230, 
No. 48. Roman period. 


e In Cyprus: Ov. Jfe/. 10. 224 Ante fores horum stabat Iovis 

hospitis ara. 
, x £ o > ay x , ‘ , 

f Plut. Arad. 54 Aixas ye piv 6 Bidummos od pepmras Aut Eevic kai prio 
tis avogtoupyias tavrys tivey SeréAece, 

& Plato, Laws, p. 729 E Epnpos yap dv 6 Edvos éraipwv te Kai ocuyyevav 
éheewdtepos avOparrors Kai Oeois. 6 Suvdpevos obv tiswpeiv paddov Bonbet 

A , : , sg ot , © Avs 8 

mpobupdrepov’ Svvarar dé Siadepdvras 6 E€vios Exaotav Saipwv kat Oeds Ta 
feviy ovverrdpevor Ai, 

h Charondas mpooiuea vépov: Stobaeus, 44.C. 40 (vol. 2, p. 181 Meineke) 
févov . . . etthnpws Kai oikeiws mpoodeyeaOat Kai drooreAdew, pepynpevovs Ards 
feviou ws mapa macw iSpupévov Kowod Oeot Kai dvros émioxdrou pidokevias te 


kal kaku€evtas, 
0 Zeus Meroixios: Bekk. Aned. 1. 51 6 tmd ray perotkwv Tipadpevos. 


1a Zeus idwos at Athens: C. 7. A. 2.1330’Epanorai Adi didi dvebecav 
€p ‘Hynotov dpxovros (B.c. 324-3), ON a seat in the theatre at Athens: 
C.I.A. 3. 285 fepéws Avis Sdiov: private dedications at Athens C. ZA. 
2. 1330, 1572, 1572 B (of fourth century B.c.). 

b At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 4 rov mepiBdrou 8€ eorw evrds Pidiov 
Atds vuds, ModukAetrov pev rod 'Apyeiou ro dyadpa, Atoviow S€ euepes’ xdBopvoi 
Te yap broSnpard eotw aire, kai Exer rH xetpt Exmopa, TH O€ érépa Oipaor, 
kdOntat d¢ derds én r@ Ovpow. 

¢ At Epidaurus: Zph. Arch. 1883, p. 31 Att Sidig [upoios xar’ dvap 
(late period). 

4d On coins of Pergamum of Imperial period: Head, Hest. Num. 
p. 464. 

© Pherecrates, Mein. Frag. Com. Poet. 2. p. 293 vy tov Gitwov: cf. 
Menander, 7d. 4. 85. Diodorus, zd. 3. 543 76 yap mapaccreiy edper 6 Zebs 
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5 Bidtos 6 rév bedy péporos Spodvyoupévas. Dio Chrys. Or. 12 (Dind. x, 
P- 237) Bidsos b€ kai ‘Eratpeios (Zevs erovopaterat) Ste mdvtas dvOpamovs 
ouvdyer Kai Bovderat didous eivar dAAqAots, 

182 Zeus ‘Erampeios: ® Hesych. 5. v. ‘Eraipeios 6 Zebs év Kpnry: Athenae. 
p- 572 D from Hegesandros ri rév éraipiSelor copryy ovvredodar Maywnres* 
isropotot dé rpatov "Idcova Tov Alaovos ovvayaydvta Tovs "Apyovairas ératpeicp 
Aut Oioat Kal thy éopriy érarpidera mpocayopedcar’ Oiovar 8€ Kai of Maxeddvav 
Baotheis Ta érarpidera. 

b Herod. 1. 40: Diphilos, Mein. Frag. Com. Poet. 4. p. 384 "Eyxeor 
peotny, To Ovnrov mepixddvmre TQ beg" wit’ Tatra yap map nya Arcs ératpetou, 
marep, 

18 Zeus Motpayérns * at Olympia: Paus.5.15, 5 'Idvre b€ emi ray ddeow 
Tav imma ott Bopds, éxiypappa d€ em alta Motpayéra’ dda ody cot émi- 
wdnow elvar Adds, ds ta dvOpdrev older. 

> Near Akakesion in Arcadia: Paus. 8.37, 1 év 7G roiye AiBov Aevxod 
TUmot Twemompevot, kal TO pév claw emetpyacpevar Moipat Kai Zeds émixdnow 
Motpayérns. 

© At Delphi: Paus. 10. 24. 4 €v 88 1G vad... eornxe. . . dydApara 
Mospav bv0" dvri dé airéy tijs rpitys Zevs te Motpayérns Kai Andddov odior 
mapéornxe Motpayérns. 

d At Athens: C.J. A. 1. 93 Ati Mowayerp (fragmentary inscription of 
fifth century B.c.). 


it Zeus "Evaiowos: Hesych. s. v. Ev Kopwveia. 

*5 ‘Opdduros: epithet of Zeus and Hera at Camirus: Foucart in Rev. 
Arch. 1867, p. 31 iepets Atés kai “Hpas ‘Qpodtrwv év Hovrapela, inscription 
of Roman period. 

“6a Titles of doubtful meaning: Zeus "AcRapaios: Strabo, 837 icpo- 
gtvn Aids "AcBapaiov (in Cappadocia). 

b Zeus Biddras: C. L.A. 2. 549, inscription belonging to Cretan 
city of Lyctus (? second century, B.c.) dure... Tiva Bidiray, 

© Zeus Bégws: on coins of Phrygian Hierapolis, Head, Hest. Num. 
P. 565. 

4 Zeus TeAyavds or Fedxavds in Crete: Hesych, s.v. Zeds mapa Kpicio 
(? map’ "Axpeaig Or mapa Kpnoi), on coins of Phaestos, Ov. Kunst- 
Mythol. 1. p. 197, Miinzlaf. 3. 3. 


© Zeus "Edwvdpevos: Hesych. s.v. Zeds ev Kupyyg (? referring to the 
festival holidays). 
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f Zeus ’Empvorios: Hesych. s.v. Zeds ev Kpqry. 


& Zeus ‘Epidnpios: Hesych. s.v. Zeds év Péder (?) referring to Zeus of 
the popular assembly ; cf. Idvdqyos. 


h Zeus Aapdows: on coins of Tralles, perhaps from a place called 
Larasa in the vicinity, Head, Hist. Num. p. 555 icpets rod Atds rod 
Aapagiov, inscription from Tralles, A@7. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1886, p. 204. 


i Zeus Macgadarnvés in Lydia: C. Z. Gr. 3438, 3439- 
k Zeus Movvirios in Crete: Cauer, Delect.? 117 “Opxos ‘leparvrviav’ 


*Opvio ... Ziva Movviriov xai”Hpav, At Olymos in Caria, inscription 
in Afi, d. d. Inst. Ath. 1889, p. 375- 


1 Zeus ‘Opxapaveirns : Inscr. BiBdA10, Kai Movo. Spvpyns 1873, P- 71, 
23 "Emixrnros Adi épxapaveirn edynv. 

m Zeus Horjos: on coins of Dionysopolis in Phrygia of Imperial 
period, Head, As’. Num. p. 562. 


n Zeus Sroxets at Sicyon: Bekk. Azecd. 2. 790 Sixvomor kara 
dudas éavtovs rd£avres kat apiOpnoarres Atos Zrotyéws iepdy iSpucavro. 


© Zeus SvAAduos at Sparta: Plut. Lycurg. 6 pdvreav éx Aedpar 
kopioat (Avxodpyov) . .. Hv porpay Kadvtow “Exe dé otras’ Atos ZvAdaviov 
kai "A@nvas Suvddavias iepdv iSpvodpevov qudas pvAdEavta Kal @Bds aBak- 
avra.... 

P Zeus Supydorns: on coins of Tium on the Euxine of Imperial 
period, Head, Hist. Num. p. 444. 


4 Zeus Taddains at Olus in Crete: Cauer, Delec/®. 120 (inscription ™ , 


about arbitration between Latus Olus and Cnossus) 6éuev ordday .. . 


++. Kal roy Afpa tov Ayopuiov kui roy Ava ray Taddaiov. Cf. Taderizys at 
Sparta, Wide, Lekonische Kulle, p. 4. 
151a Worship of the twelve gods at Athens: Thuc. 6. 54 Mewtorparos 


© 4 a i ey a a ’ = ‘ x te ~ 
S$ ‘Inmiov tod tupavvevoavros vids ... ds tev Sadexa Gedy Bwpdv tov ev tH 


dyopa dpxov dvdOnxe. Xen. Hipparch. 3, 2 Kai év trois Arovvaios b€ ot | 


xopot mpooentyapiCovrar Gots re Gevis Kai Tois Sadexa xXopevovres. Herod, 


6. 108 ’AGnvaiwy ipa mocevvrav toios Sabdexa Geoiot, ixérar ECdpevoe emt tov + 


Bupdr, eSidocay apéas avrovs (oi HAatatées). Paus. 1. 3, 3 2rod d€ émoGev 

gkoddpnrar ypapas Zxovea Beovs tobs Sabexa xadovpévovs. Val. Max. 8. 12 

cum Athenis duodecim Deos pingeret (Euphranor). C. /. A. 2. 57> 

et£acOat tov Knpuxa ... TO Aut TH OAvpmio kai 1H AOnvG 1H Wodudds wai rH 

Anunrpt kai rh Képn xai tois SaSexa Geois (just before the battle of Man- 

tinea). Jb. 3. 284 iepéws dadexa OeGv on a seat in the theatre. Archaic 
VOL. I. N 
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inscription from Salamis, C. J. A. 1. 420 tois Sadexa Bevis. Ch OL 
Gr. 452 Sarapinor reixos (?) rois 8d8exa Beois Béhavos. 


b In Megara, in the temple of Artemis Soteira: Paus. 1. 40, 3 tev 
Jddexa dvopatopéver Oedv éoriv dyddpara, Epya eivat eydpeva Lipagcrédous. 

© At Delos, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 28. 

4 At Thelpusa in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 25, 3 Geav iepov Trav bad8eKa. 

e At Olympia: Pind. O2. 2. 50 6 8 ap’ & Miog .. . Atds aAxipos vids 
orabparo (aGeov gos marpt peyiot@ . . . Tysdcars mépov "Adpeod pera 
Saddex avderav Oedv, Cf. O. 5. 5. 

f In Aeolis near Myrina: Strabo, 622 "Ayatav Auujy, dou of Bopol 
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CHAPTER VII. 
HERA. 


THE cult of Hera is less manifold and less spiritual than 
many other Greek cults, but possesses great historic interest. 
It can be traced in most parts of ancient Greece, and had the 
strongest hold upon the sites of the oldest civilization, Argos, 
Mycenae, and Sparta; we can find no trace of its impor- 
tation from without, no route along which it travelled into 
Greece; for in the islands, with the exception of Euboea 
and Samos where the legend connected the worship with 
Argos, it is nowhere prominent, nor does it appear to have had 
such vogue in Thessaly and along the northern shores as it had 
in Boeotia, Euboea, Attica, Sicyon, Corinth.and the Pelopon- 
nese~%3, We may regard the cult then as a primeval heritage 
of the Greek peoples, or at least of the Achaean and Ionic 
tribes ; for its early and deep influence over these is attested 
by the antiquity and peculiar sanctity of the Argive and 
Samian worship. Whether it was alien to the Dorians in their 
primitive home, wherever that was, is impossible to decide; 
in the Peloponnese no doubt they found and adopted it, 
but they may have brought it with them to Cos and Crete, 
where we find traces of it. The Hera Tedywia of Rhodes, 
like the Spartan and Argive Hera, was probably pre-Dorian. 
And while her worship shows scarcely any hint of foreign 
or Oriental influence, it is also comparatively pure of savage 
rites and ideas—containing, for instance, certain allusions 
to primitive customs of marriage, but no native tradition of 
human sacrifice*. 

* Among the divinities to whom Hera, but the Egyptian goddess whom 
human sacrifice was or had been offered, he chooses to call Hera; De Adstin. 
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In the earliest period to which by record or monument 
we can get back Hera was worshipped as the wife of Zeus, 
and the goddess who protected the institution of marriage 
among men*. No doubt in her favourite sites her religion 
was so predominant that it cast other cults, even that 
of Zeus, into the shade; but in the myth and most ancient 
ritual of Plataea, Samos, and Argos, we can discover the 
recognition of the husband-god by her side. The antiquity 
of the fepds yduos in many parts of Greece? would by itself 
be sufficient proof of the very primitive conjunction of the 
two divinities; and there is no reason to say that the fairly 
frequent union of their cults of which we have record belongs 
in all cases to a later period. On Mount Arachnaion altars 
were erected to Zeus and Hera‘, at which men prayed for rain; 
and sacrifice was offered in Argos to Zeus Nemeios and Hera 
the Argive together*, At Lebadea! Pausanias found the joint 
worship of ‘King-Zeus’ and Hera the ‘holder of the reins,’ 
a curious title that will be referred to later. In Crete the 
name of Hera is coupled with that of Zeus ‘the Cretan-born” 
in the formula of the public oath, at Cyprus she was wor- 
shipped with Zeus Polieus and Aphrodite ®, and in Caria she 
is united in the inscriptions with Zeus Panamaros and Zeus 
BovAaios 9, 

The worship of Hera, as it is presented to us in Homer 
and in the cults, has become divested of the physical meaning 
or symbolism, whatever that was, that may have formed the 
original groundwork of it. We have seen how various were the 
physical functions of Zeus, and we may in some sense call him 
a god of the sky; but we cannot award to Hera any par- 
ticular province of nature. Of course many departments have 
been claimed for her: for Dr. Schliemann and Herr Roscher 
she is obviously the moon—for M. Ploix ‘the double one, 
that is the twilight—for Empedocles and Welcker the earth “. 
What she may have been at the beginning of time is not our 
present concern: we have only to ask whether for historical 
Greece she was ever worshipped as the moon, or the air, 
or the earth, or some other physical element, function, or 

" See Appendix A at the end of the chapter and R. 1-11. 
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power. Now a review of the evidence leads to the conviction 
that the ordinary Greek did not think—although certain 
philosophers may have said—that Hera was the moon. She 
is not necessarily the moon because Homer calls her cow- 
faced or ox-eyed, and because Dr. Schliemann found some 
little cow-shaped dva@ijyara at Mycenae; nor because she 
protected marriage and aided or retarded childbirth, or 
because at Nemea she was on friendly terms with Selene, 
or because occasionally she rode in a chariot. All this might 
have happened merely because she was the lawful wife of 
Zeus, and the cow was a prominent animal among her earliest 
tribe of worshippers. The torch, which in some doubtful 
. representations a figure supposed to be Hera is carrying, 
might be the marriage-torch, and is not necessarily the symbol 
of the moon’s light”; the crown of rays about her head on 
late coins of Chalcis ®** is a rare and doubtful sign, proper 
to her as a celestial divinity; the goat sacrificed to her at 
Sparta and Corinth need have had no celestial significance‘, 
but was probably the earthly food of a tribe who imputed 
to the goddess tastes like their own, and naively called her 
alyopdyos ?'» 94, The only arguments for the theory that 
she was the air are the false etymology™ and the tradition 
that she was often angry with Zeus, and the air seems often 
angry in Greece as elsewhere. 

But more serious and real is Welcker’s theory? that 
she was originally an earth-goddess and that the Greeks 
themselves were at times aware of this™. It is well to 
notice the arguments that might be urged for this, 
apart from any attempt to give the etymology of the 
name. If she were an earth-goddess, we should suppose that 
she would be regarded at times as the giver of fruits and 
especially of corn. Now there is an interesting Argive legend 
which told of the king of the country who first yoked oxen 
to the plough and dedicated a temple to Hera ‘the goddess 
of the yoke, and who called the ears of corn ‘the flowers 
of Hera!**’. From whatever source the legend was taken, 


® Muller, Frag. Hist. Graec. 2. p. 30. © Cf. Hesych. s.v. Obpavia aig. 
b Vide p. 211. 4 Griech. Gotterl. 1. pp. 362-370. 
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part of it seems genuine—namely, the statements that Hera 
was called Zevfidie in Argos, and that the ears of corn 
were called ‘the flowers of Hera.’ We gather also that in 
Argolis the cult-title of ‘ Euboea,’ the ‘goddess rich in oxen,’ 
was attached to her; for Pausanias declares that Euboea, 
Prosymna, and Acraea were nurses of Hera, and we know how 
apt was Greek legend to create new and separate personages 
out of mere epithets of a divinity detached from the proper 
name and then misunderstood. We know also that ‘Prosymna, 
‘the goddess to whom the hymn was raised,’ and ‘ Acraea,’ 
‘the goddess worshipped on the heights,’ were actually cult- 
titles of Hera in Argolis, and the latter was in vogue also in 
Corinth %¢, 304. We may conclude then that ‘ Euboea’ also 
designated Hera, and that the island itself, which was full of 
the legend of Zeus and Hera’s marriage and of Io her other 
form, received its name from the goddess worshipped there ®°. 
But this is not by itself sufficient proof that the goddess was 
worshipped as earth-goddess at Argos: these cults and legends 
allude to the beginnings of civilization and the introduction 
of corn-growing. Now Athene revealed the use of the olive 
to the Athenians and Zeus himself is called pcpios, but 
neither Athene nor Zeus are personifications of the earth, 
although the olive grows from the earth. It is an important 
principle to bear in mind for the interpretation of Greek or 
other myths, that all which a divinity does for its worshippers 
cannot always or need not be explained by reference to some 
single idea, physical or other, of that divinity: as a tribe 
advances in civilization it will impute its own discoveries to 
its patron god or goddess. And Hera was the tutelary 
deity of Argos. 

Again, we need not conclude that she was an earth-goddess 
because she had the epithet ’Avéeéa, nor because flowers were 
especially used in her religious ceremonies at Sparta and 
we hear of female flower-bearers in her great temple near 
Argos. The flower was an occasional symbol of other god- 
desses and might be appropriate to a spring feast or marriage- 
rite: and certain flowers were sacred to her that possessed 
medicinal virtue with a view to offspring }3 % 38, 
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We have to deal also with the myth that Hera was the mother 
of the earth-born Typhoeus, the last enemy that threatened 
Olympus, a monster who seems to have had some connexion 
with volcanoes and subterranean forces*. Now if this myth 
were ancient and genuine we should say that Hera was here 
regarded as the earth-goddess or chthonian power. But it does 
not seem at least to have been known to Hesiod, who makes 
the earth-goddess, Ge, the parent of Typhoeus: it is only 
recorded by the author of the Homeric hymn to Apollo®, and 
by Stesichorus : in the former we hear that Hera, being jealous 
of the birth of Athene, resolved to emulate Zeus by producing 
a child independently, and after praying to the heaven and 
earth and the Titans to grant her an offspring that might be 
stronger than Zeus, she gave birth to Typhoeus—a creature 
‘like neither to the immortal gods nor to men.’ I[t may well 
be that Stesichorus borrowed this strange legend and brought 
it also into connexion with the birth of Athene, a theme 
which we know was celebrated in one of his poems. But can 
we account for the version in the Homeric hymn—a version 
which seems altogether inconsistent with the Olympian charac- 
ter of Hera—by saying that the poet supposes her to be the 
same as mother-earth? If so, it is a very inexplicable fact 
that this conception of Hera, which according even to Welcker 
had faded away from the religious consciousness, and of which 
Hesiod, who makes Ge the mother of the monster, seems 
ignorant, should have been rediscovered by the author of 
the hymn and by Stesichorus. 

But is there no other explanation? We cannot reject the 
eccentric myth simply because it is an obvious interpolation 
in the text where it occurs—for it is a genuine though a mis- 
placed fragment, and we have also the authority of Stesichorus. 
Now we see at once that the author of this passage in the 
hymn, so far from confusing Ge with Hera, is explicit in 
distinguishing them, for Hera herself makes appeal to the 
Earth. In their genealogies the poets sometimes seem capri- 
ciously to depart from the popular tradition, and we need 
not always suppose that they are in such cases putting on 

* Il. 350-354. 
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record some primeval and half-buried idea or some foreign 
myth. 

It may be in this case that the poet gives this strange 
account of Typhoeus’ birth simply because of the part that 
Hera plays in the epic drama, because in fact of her hostility 
to Zeus which appears also in the singular legend of Briareus 
Aegaeon. We may compare with this the legend given by 
Hesiod that Hera cherished the Lernaean Hydra and the 
Nemean lion; to explain this we need not go back to any 
prehistoric conception of Hera the earth-goddess, the mother 
of monsters: the explanation may suffice that as Hera was 
hostile to Heracles, and these animals were destined to give 
him trouble, she was naturally thought to have been answer- 
able for their breeding. A slight touch of affinity between 
two ideas is enough for the constructiveness of the Greek 
mythic fancy. Again, in one of Sophron’s mimes Hera was 
made the mother of Hekate, who there appeared as a nether 
goddess under the name of “AyyeAos*; but the whole version 
is a naive burlesque, and proves nothing about Hera’s 
original character as an earth-goddess. In Pausanias’ 
account of Boeotia we hear of an archaic statue at Coronea, 
carved by Pythodorus of Thebes, showing Hera with the 
Sirens in her hand*4. Now the Sirens are most commonly 
sepulchral symbols, emblems of the lower world, and called 
‘daughters of the earth’ by Euripides»; and if Hera were an 
earth-goddess, the Sirens would be thus naturally explained. 
But they also were regarded as the personifications of charm 
and attractiveness, and on the hand of Hera they may simply 
denote the fascination of married life. In the same sense, in 
later mythology ° Hera is called the mother of the Charites, 
which is not a physical, but an ideal genealogy. 

Again, it is said by Welcker, and not without some show of 
probability, that in certain cults her primeval character as 
earth-goddess was vaguely remembered; especially in the 
solemn festival of the iepds ydéuos, prevalent from the most 
ancient times in very many parts of Greece. We have record 


* Schol. Theocr, 2, 2. > Hel, 167. 
© Cornutus 35, 
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direct or indirect of the ceremony, or of a myth that points to it, 
in Plataea, Euboea, Athens, Hermione, Argos, Arcadia, Samos, 
Crete, and in the Italian Falisci, and we may believe that it 
existed in other sites of the Hera-worship than these!®® 17, 1, 
This icpds yduos of Zeus and Hera is supposed to be the personal 
expression of the marriage of earth and heaven in spring, 
‘when the tilth rejoices in the travail of the corn-ear.’ The 
Homeric description of the union of Zeus and Hera on Mount 
Ida is often interpreted as an echo of some ancient hymn that 
celebrated the mystery; and the cloud in which he shrouds him- 
self and the goddess, and the flowers that spring up beneath 
them, are regarded as obvious symbols of the spring ; while at 
Argos we have the legend of Zeus pursuing Hera in the form 
of a cuckoo, and the name of the mountain, Koxktyiov, on 
which they were first united, to suggest that the bridal was in 
this land associated with the spring-time. It may well have 
been associated with it; but must we therefore say that the 
Argive tepds yduos was a mere impersonation of the spring 
union of earth and heaven? The cloud on the mountain-top 
might be a sign of the presence of the god, and the flowers 
on the mountain-side might be thought to betoken his nuptial 
rites; but did the people of Argos therefore of necessity 
believe that their Zeus and Hera were personal forms of the 
fertilizing cloud and the spring-earth, or was Jehovah a per- 
sonification of the cloud for the Jews, because ‘clouds and 
darkness were round about Him’? If this were the complete 
meaning of the tepds yduos at Argos it could scarcely have 
been so in Attica if the Attic month Gamelion, our January, 
took its name from the marriage of Zeus and Hera, as there are 
some grounds for supposing. Besides, in whatever countries 
the rites of the tepds yapos are described for us, we sce no 
reference to the fertile growths of the year, but rather to the 
customs of human nuptials. In Samos® the custom was 
sanctioned—as it has been in many parts of Europe-—of the 
betrothed pair having intercourse before marriage ; therefore 
the Samians boldly declared that Zeus had similar intercourse 
with Hera before wedlock: the Samian priestess at a yearly 
ceremony secretly made off with the idol of Hera and hid it 
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in a lonely place in the woods by the shore®, in the midst 
of a withy brake, where it was then re-discovered and cakes 
were set by its side, possibly as bridal offerings ®°*: in all this 
we have an allusion to the secret abduction of the bride, and 
we see the anthropomorphism of a people who made the life 
of their god the mirror of their own. The whole island was 
consecrated to Hera, and, as far as we have record of the 
ritual, to Hera the bride of Zeus. ‘Bring wine and the 
Muses’ charmful lyre, sings a Samian poet, ‘that we may 
sing of the far-famed bride of Zeus, the mistress of our island.’ 
Its ancient name, indeed, had been Parthenia, but this was in 
the Carian period”, and was derived not from Hera Parthenos, 
but from the Parthenos or unmarried goddess, whose cult can 
be traced along the coast of Asia Minor to the Black Sea. 
After the Hellenic settlement, the legends and the rites 
seem almost exclusively to point to the marriage-goddess. 
Even the legend of the birth of Hera in the island under 
a withy-bush may have been suggested by the use of the 
withies in the annual ceremonial, when the goddess’s image 
was wrapped round in them as in a sort of bridal bed, and by 
the supposed medicinal value of the withy for women. After 
lying some time on its secluded osier-couch, the idol was 
purified and restored to the temple; the sacred marriage was 
supposed to have been complete. As the married goddess 
she became, in Samos as elsewhere, the divinity who protected 
marriage and birth, as we learn from a prayer in the Antho- 
logy: ‘O Hera, who guardest Samos and hast Imbrasos as 
thy portion, receive these birthday offerings at our hands !*4/ 

The Samian worship was connected by the legend with the 
Argive'*% 38; but in Argolis the functions of the goddess 
were more manifold, for Argos alone among the Greek com- 
munities, so far as we have record, recognized her in some sense 
as the foundress of its civilization, as the power who taught 
them to sow the land, and who for this and for other reasons 
was gratefully styled the Benefactress ; also as the goddess of 

*In the passage from Athenaeus tion agayvitecba accepted by Meineke 


given R. 65°, the reading dgavi{ec@a: misses the point. 
should certainly be retained ; the correc- > Vide Artemis, R. 37. 
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religious song, to whom a special kind of melody was con- 
secrated, and who took one of her titles, [poovpvata, from the 
hymns of praise addressed to her. The Argive festival in 
fact reflected more of the people’s life than any other of which 
we hear, except perhaps the Samian. In both there seems to 
have been some allusion to her as a goddess who aided her 
people’s warfare; for as in the Samian sacrifice the people 
marched in armed procession, so in the Argive we hear of 
the armed march and of the contest for the shield of Hera. 
As regards the nature of this, Schoemann®* describes it 
as a contest of spearmen, who, running at full speed, threw 
their spears at a brazen shield that was hung up, the man who 
struck it down winning and bearing it as his trophy. This is 
somewhat more than we know; but we know that the feast of 
Hera at Argos, or ‘the feast of the hundred oxen,’ was also 
called the ‘brazen contest,’ or the ‘feast of the shield,’ and 
that the pride of the man who took down and won the shield 
passed into a proverb. The rest of the festival bore reference 
to the bride. In describing the rites of Falerii ‘°°, which were 
similar to the Argive, Dionysios of Halicarnassus speaks of 
the chaste maiden with the sacrificial vessels upon her head 
who began the sacrifice, and the choruses of maidens who 
celebrated the goddess in ancient songs of their land. The 
messenger in the Electra of Euripides summons her to the 
Argive festival, where ‘all the maidens are about to go in 
solemn order to the presence of Hera **.’ And we have scat- 
tered indications showing that the performance of the sacred 
marriage was a necessary part of the yearly ceremony at Argos 
as at Samos ; and by a probable combination of the various 
statements we may get the following outline of the ritual. A 
car drawn by white oxen conveyed the priestess from the city 
to the temple, probably to play the part of the mydevtpia or 
attendant on the goddess at her nuptials, whose image was 
possibly borne in the car by her side. The actual solemnity 
may have taken place outside the temple, where a couch of 
Hera was seen by Pausanias, and the Aexépva mentioned by 
Hesychius as a sacrifice performed by the Argives to their 
& Griechische Alterthumer, 2. p. 491. 
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goddess may have referred to the strewing the couch with twigs, 
before the puppet-image which was possibly the little wooden 
idol of the seated goddess from Tiryns was placed upon it; 
for we gather from the lines in Theocritus about the lepds 
yapyos ™* that the preparation of the marriage-bed was part of 
the rite. And some allusion was conveyed in this mystery-play 
to the perpetual renewal of the virginity of Hera‘**. Finally, 
the cult of Hera Eileithyia in Argos arose from the prevailing 
aspect of her as the goddess of wedlock ®. In this vague record 
of the ritual there is little express reference to Zeus, but 
evidently he is implicitly associated with her, and it was pro- 
bably her union with him that gave her the title in Argos*! of 
‘Hera the queen*’, as the ‘King-Zeus’ was worshipped at 
Lebadea in conjunction with Hera ‘the charioteer,’ a strange 
epithet > that might be naturally explained if we suppose that 
there also the figure of Hera was borne in the chariot in some 
performance of the tepds ydapos !¢, 46, 

If legend and some express statements of ancient writers 
are to be trusted, the cult and probably the ritual of Argos 
spread to other Greek communities and beyond the Greek 
world. Not only at Samos, but at Aegina also, Sparta, Locris, 
Alexandria, on the north shores of the Adriatic, on the 
south coast of Italy, and at Falerii we find traces of this 
worship % 50», 21, 62, 87,88, Probably the mystery-play was 
borrowed also. It is specially recorded that the Aeginetans 
brought with them from Argos the feast of the Hekatomboea, 
and the curious description preserved by Ovid of the rites 
of the Falisci suggests that there also the performance of 
the sacred marriage was part of the sacrifice!®*, The 
festival was celebrated by games, sacrifices, and a solemn 
procession. The image of Hera was borne, probably in 
a chariot drawn by white heifers, down ways that were 
hung and strewn with drapery, while flute-players followed 

® We hear of Hera BaotXis or BagiAcia __it is once applied to Aphrodite ( Athenae. 
at Lebadea, Athens, Lindos and Ter-  p. 510) and once to Cybele (Diod. 
messus, R, 1, 60, 69; inalater periodthe Sic. 3. 57). 
name is merely a translation of Juno > We may compare the title of Hera 


Regina (vide C. J. G. 4040 and 4367 f.); Hippia at Elis, R. 46. 
the title is hers par excellence, though 
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and maidens bearing the sacred vessels on their heads. An 
interesting part of the ceremony was the slaying of the female 
goat; youths threw spears at her, and he who struck her got 
her as a prize, and the practice may have been derived from 
the competition for the shield at Argos. But more important 
is the story explaining why the goat was killed. The goddess 
hated her, because when Hera had fled to the woods and con- 
cealed herself the animal revealed her lurking-place, and she 
had to return to her people. ‘The fashion of the procession 
is Argive. We have here a link between Argos, Samos, and 
Falerii, for the goat-story points to some ceremony of hiding 
the image of Hera in the woods and bringing it home again. 
In the other places where the Argive Hera was worshipped 
similar rites may have survived. 

We gather from Pausanias and Plutarch that ceremonies 
of the same meaning were performed at Plataea in the feast 
of Daedala. Both these authors record a humorous Plataean 
legend, which told how Hera had become irreconcilably 
angry with Zeus, had deserted him and hidden herself on 
Mount Cithaeron; but Zeus bethought himself of a ruse to 
bring her back. He gives out that he is going to marry 
again, and prepares his marriage with much ceremony: he 
gets some one to carve a puppet and dress her up as a bride, 
and her name is Daedale, and she is carried in bridal pomp 
along the roads near Cithaeron. Hera hears of it, flies to 
the spot in a furious fit of jealousy, and sees Zeus escorting 
his bride. She falls on Daedale to demolish her, and then 
discovers the joke; whereupon she is reconciled to Zeus, and 
pays certain honours to the puppet, but in the end burns her 
through jealousy ?, }", 

The interpretation of all this is easy enough, and there is no 
better instance of an aetiological myth, invented to explain 
arite. The myth implicitly tells us that the Plataeans had 
preserved from prehistoric times the processional ceremony of 
the iepds yapos,in which the puppet of Hera, adorned as a bride, 
was carried along, and in some way or other married to Zeus. 
Then the original religious sense of this becomes obscured, 
and the puppet is called AaddAn, and the naive story invented. 
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The rites of the great Daedala, celebrated by all the cities of 
Boeotia, appear to have been almost identical. A large num- 
ber of dai$ada or wooden idols were prepared ; but only one 
special image of the goddess was adorned as a bride and taken 
to the banks of the Asopus, washed, and thence escorted to 
the top of Cithaeron in a chariot, with a priestess attending on 
it as vyppedrpia, and the Boeotian people following with the 
bridal song and the music of the flute. A vast altar had been 
erected on the summit and strewn with brushwood, and at 
the close of the ceremony all the idols, together with the 
sacrifices, were burnt upon it. It is possible that the altar, 
which according to Plutarch was built in the style of a stone 
dwelling, had already played its part in the mystery as 
a nuptial chamber. 

But where in all this is any allusion to the marriage of 
heaven and earth? At Olympia, the festival of Hera, of 
which the performance of the marriage drama may have 
been part, contained no allusion to the goddess of the earth or 
spring-time, so far as we hear. Young girls ran races in honour 
of Hera*, a custom instituted by Hippodameia as a thank- 
offering for her marriage and in commemoration of the race 
of Pelops and Oinomaos**-*, We hear of a temple of Hera 
Parthenos at Hermione, and the legend of the sacred marriage 
and probably the ritual were in vogue in the neighbourhood*?4», 
And at Stymphalus in Arcadia three festivals were solemnized 
that celebrated the three stages of Hera’s career as UapOévos 
or Tats, TeAeia, and Xzpa, the latter epithet denoting a married 
woman who lives apart from her husband*!*%. ‘Rouse thy 
comrades,’ Pindar exclaims to the leader of his chorus at 
Stymphalus, ‘to sing the praise of Hera the maid.’ Here the 
theory of physical symbolism has much to say: “Hpa yypa, the 
divorced goddess, is the barren earth in autumn and winter 
when there is no production, and we are reminded of the 
festival of Hera at Corinth 48, which wasa mévOmos éopry, ‘a feast 
of lamentation, expressing perhaps that sorrow for the fall of 
the year which was part of the rites of Adonis and the Oriental 


* A charming statue in the Vatican, of Peloponnesian style, presents us with 
one of these girl-runners. 
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Aphrodite. There were many foreign elements in the state- 
religion of Corinth; but the Arcadian festival must be 
genuinely Hellenic. Now if Xjpa, the widowed goddess, is to 
be identified with the winter earth*, how are we to interpret 
TlapOévos ? It would not naturally be a title of the young earth 
in spring ; for the earth is then wedded, nor are the seasons 
of sowing and ploughing naturally those in which the earth 
could be spoken of as maiden. The physical interpreta- 
tion of X7jpa might be supported by the Homeric myth of the 
separation of Oceanos and Tethys, whom Hera wished to 
reconcile; in Homer Oceanos and Tethys are the creative 
principles of the world, and the myth of their separation may 
perhaps have been invented to give a reason why creation 
having reached a certain point seems to stop, and why new 
things are not constantly being brought forth; but the myth of 
Hera’s separation from Zeus could hardly have symbolized 
the cessation of the creative principles of the universe. for the 
wedded union of Zeus and Hera was not a cosmic force of 
creation at all, nor was the marriage particularly fertile. 

One might suggest more plausibly a more human explana- 
tion. Hera was essentially the goddess of women, and the 
life of woman was reflected in her; their maidenhood and 
marriage were solemnized by the cults of Hera Mapéros and 
Hera Tedeéa or Nuudevoyérn 2, and the very rare worship of 
Hera Xijpa might allude to the not infrequent custom of divorce 
and separation. That the idea clashed with the highest Greek 
conceptions of Zeus and Hera need not have troubled the 
people of Arcadia, and the audacious anthropomorphism of 
such a religious conception need not make us incredulous, for 
‘man never knows how anthropomorphic he is.’ 

But a more special explanation is probably nearer the truth. 
A myth born from the misunderstanding of cult is a common 
phenomenon; but a peculiar cult arising from the misunder- 
standing of another is a fact harder to prove and yet perfectly 
credible, and one that would sufficiently explain the present 
difficulty. Both at Plataea and Stymphalus we have the 


® Welcker, Griechische Gotterlehre,1.  getrennte Gottin ist die im Winter ab- 
p. 367: ‘die von Zeus abgewandte  gestorbene Erde.’ 
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legend of Hera being angry with Zeus and retiring to the 
mountain, and in the region of Cithaeron this is associated 
with the ritual of the marriage, and arose probably from the 
practice of concealing the image in some lonely place; and we 
may suppose the same origin for the Arcadian story. If the idol 
of the Stymphalian Hera were kept apart for a time and hidden 
in the woods, this would be enough to move the naive imagina- 
tion of the Arcadians to conceive that Hera was for a season 
living apart from her lord and to invent the cult of Hera Xy#pa. 

Lastly, as against the theory of physical symbolism, we 
may bring into evidence the hymeneal chant of Aristophanes 
at the end of the Birds, which may echo an actual hymn 
sung at the iepds ydyos, and in which we hear nothing of the 
fertilizing heaven and the growth of spring flowers, but of the 
very personal and human marriage of Zeus and Hera escorted 
by Eros in their chariot 74 

In the records then of the tepds yduos we see rather the 
reflection of human life, than of the life of nature; and at last 
it would seem to have become little more than a symbol of 
ordinary marriage, if the statement in Photius were correct, 
that this rite was performed at every wedding by the bride- 
groom and bride ™}. 

These then are the chief arguments that might be adduced 
from cult and legend for the theory that the person of Hera 
was developed or detached from a goddess of the earth, No 
single one of them seems conclusive, and there is certain 
negative evidence making against the theory. If she were 
originally the mother-earth, why was her marriage so com- 
paratively unprolific, and why has she so little connexion 
with the Titan world or the earth-born giants? Her children, 
Hebe, Ares, Hephaestos, have nothing to do with the 
shadowy powers of the lower world, although in a legend of 
late authority, quoted from Euphorion by the scholiast of the 
fliad, Hera was strangely said to be the mother of Prome- 
theus >, It is not impossible that the legend arose at 
Athens, where Prometheus enjoyed an important cult and was 
brought into close affinity with Hephaestos, her genuine son. 
At any rate the legend itself implies a natural antagonism 
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between Hera and the Titan or giant world, for she was 
made the mother of Prometheus only through the violence 
of Eurymedon*. Nor on Welcker’s theory is it easy to 
explain her strong hostility to Dionysos, who through his 
affinity with the earth became intimately associated with 
such real earth-goddesses as Cybele and Demeter. At 
Eleusis, as Iacchos, he came to be united with Demeter and 
Kora—a trinity of chthonian deities ; but the religion of Hera 
was so antagonistic to the cult of Eleusis that her temple at 
Athens was closed when Demeter’s was open, and her feud 
with Dionysos was carried so far that, as it was said, the 
priestesses of the two cults at Athens did not speak when 
they met, and no ivy was allowed in the temple of Hera ?°4 *9, 

On Welcker’s hypothesis that she was another form of Ge, 
it becomes the more surprising that she took so little interest, 
except at Argos, in agriculture and the arts of cultivation. 
The sacrificial animals offered to her, the bull, cow, calf, pig, 
goat, are just those which a pastoral and agricultural people 
offers to its divinity. In the absence of other evidence they 
do not reveal any special view about the character and nature 
of the deity worshipped '°. 

Again, had she been an earth-goddess we might have 
expected that she would have retained some traces of an 
oracular function; for the earth was the mother of oracles 
and dreams, and in the person of Themis had her ancient 
seat at Delphi. But Hera had never any connexion with 
Delphi, nor had Dione (whom we may regard as a local 
form of Hera and who was identified with her by Apollo- 
dorus ®) any concern with the oracle at Dodona in ancient 
times. Only once do we hear of a partetov of Hera, namely, 
on the promontory sacred to Hera Acraea, some few miles 
east of Corinth’'’; but this worship stands apart from all the 
other Hellenic cults of Hera and must be separately discussed. 

Lastly, it is very rare to find Hera grouped with any of the 


* Anearlier record of this legend has Prometheus, newly released, appears 
been supposed by Jahn to be yiven on receiving a libation from Hera. But 
a Volci vase (circ. 450 B.C.1, published there is more than one explanation of 
in the Jon. dell’ Inst. 5. 35, 0n which this scene. 
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divinities of the lower world. At Lebadea the man who 
wished to descend into the oracular cave of Trophonius used 
to sacrifice to Zeus Basileus and Hera the charioteer ; but not 
necessarily as chthonian powers, for he sacrificed to Apollo 
also and to Cronos. It may be easy to guess but it is difficult 
to be sure of the reason. An inscription from Paros speaks 
of a votive-offering made by a woman to Hera, Demeter 
Thesmophorus, Eubouleus, Baubo, and Core. These others 
are divinities of the lower world, but Demeter Thesmophorus 
was also a goddess of marriage, and for this reason Hera may 
have been united with her. If the dedication were a thank- 
offering for escape from the dangers of childbirth we might 
understand this grouping together of the divinities of marriage 
and death 1 66, 

It does not appear then that Welcker’s theory, which 
resolves Hera into an earth-goddess. explains the facts of her 
cult in the historic period, and with many of them it does not 
harmonize at all. 

The more important question is, what did the Greeks 
themselves say or think about Hera? Those who reflected 
on the myths—the early physical philosophers or the Stoics 
for instance—usually tried, as we have seen, to discover some 
physical substance into which each divinity could be resolved, 
thus gaining as they thought a real truth and meaning 
for an apparently irrational mythology !4. But these ancient 
interpreters were no more skilled in this art than we are, 
and their utterances were quite as contradictory. Thus 
Empedocles seems to have thought that Hera was the earth, 
though in his scheme of the four elements she might as 
well stand—and was supposed by some ancient critics to 
stand—for the air. Plato believed her to be the air, 
and Plutarch the earth, as we gather from a passage in 
Eusebius who exposes Plutarch’s absurdities. The connexion 
between Hera and Leto in Bocotia™ , where they shared 


* The oracle that speaks of the the false interpretation of Hera as the 
*queen-goddess who ranges o'er the air, or by her close affinity with Zeus 
earth with dewy showers ’—if this indeed _ the sky-god. 
is Hera—may have been inspired by 
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a common altar, was used by some ancient mythologists, who 
held the physical theory, as an argument to show that Hera 
was the earth; but that connexion was too slight and local 
to be regarded as essential, and if it were essential it would 
not help us; for the character and functions of Leto are 
themselves too indefinite for us to interpret Hera by means 
of them. But the majority of Greeks who did not reflect on 
their cults or myths knew her primarily as the wife of Zeus, 
from whom she borrowed such titles as Acraea, Ammonia 46*, 
and probably Basilis and Olympia *°°, and by whose side she 
sat ‘sharing his throne’ and ‘holding the sceptre as she gazed 
down on Olympos™. And they knew her secondly as the 
goddess who encouraged marriage and aided childbirth. 
Maidens offered their veils to her at the time of marriage !’® +, 
And the Charites belong partly to her, according to the idea 
that ‘Love and the Graces set up house®’ A quaint 
custom of ritual recorded by Plutarch symbolized the 
peace of married life that Hera loved: he tells us that when 
sacrifice was made to Hera apzAvos, the gall was extracted 
from the victim and not offered, so that the married life 
might be without bitterness 1"¥, 

There are other deities of marriage, but Hera is pre- 
eminent. ‘Let us sing, says Aristophanes, ‘of the wedded 
Hera, as is meet, who is gay in all the bridal choirs, and 
guards the keys of wedlock’™’. And Apollo in the 
Lumenides wpbraids the Furies who pursue Orestes with 
having no regard for the pledges of Hera TeAcia and Zeus ?” P, 
Before the wedding, sacrifice was made to Zeus TéActos and 
Hera Tedcia 4, and this title of hers refers always to mar- 
riage and does not acquire a larger significance as it does in 
its application to Zeus. According to the law inserted in 
a speech of Demosthenes the magistrate who neglected to 
compel the relations to provide for the marriage of orphan 
girls incurred a fine of a thousand drachmae to Hera; and 
a fine to the goddess was to be exacted in Plato’s state from 
the man who was still unmarried at the age of thirty-five !’", 

Thus we find her united with Aphrodite, receiving the 

* Plut. de dulat. ch. 2.p.49: Xdperés re wat “Iuepos otk: EOevro. 
O02 
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same sacrifice of goats and bulls, and worshipped at Sparta 
under the double name®’® 16>, And it was still more natural 
that she should acquire the functions and character of 
Kileithyia 8% ®,a name which at first perhaps was nothing 
more than an epithet of Hera, as we hear of Hera Eidcidua 
at Argos and Athens, and which then came to denote a 
separate person who was regarded sometimes as the daughter 
of Hera, but often as a goddess of the ancient world related 
in idea to Hera as well as to the Fates*. 

It is Hera who protects the newborn child, and possibly 
the Samian goddess ‘Kurotrophos’ was Hera, the chief 
goddess of the island’. This function of hers appears in 
one or two rather striking myths. In spite of her feud 
with the parents she was sometimes supposed to have given 
suck to Dionysos and Heracles °, a legend that expresses not 
only the character of Hera Kovporpépos, but probably also is 
symbolical of reconciliation and adoption ?"¥, 

Perhaps it is because she protected child-birth that we 
find the Hours grouped with her in monumental represen- 
tations‘, for the Hours symbolized the destiny of man’s life ; 
or the reason may be that like Zeus she was controller of the 
Hours, the times and seasons of the year, sharing the functions 
of Zeus and bearing like him at Camirus the title of ‘Qpddvros ®. 
Inahymn of Olen mentioned by Pausanias the Hours are said 
to be the nurses of Hera! !, 

On the whole the functions of Hera were less manifold than 
those of Juno, her Latin counterpart, and scarcely ranged 
beyond the sphere already described. Though the state 
was based on the institution she protected, she was never, 
except at Argos and perhaps at Samos, pre-eminently a political 
divinity ; the Argives are called her people by Pindar‘, and 
we have some evidence of a Samian cult that recognized 
her as ‘Apxnyéris, the leader of the original settlement®*. But 


® Vide Eileithyia!. © Vide Gerhard, Etrusk. Spiegel, No. 
> Herod. Vita Hom. 30. Theinter- 126. 4 Vide pp. 214, 217. 
pretation of the name in this passage as © Vide Zeus '*, 
a title of Artemis-Hekate is rather more ' Pind. Vem. 10, 36: “Hpas rov edavopa 
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such titles as Ppdrpios or BovAatos were not for her, but for 
Zeus and Athena. We have faint glimpses in cult of a war- 
like Hera *—a doubtful Hera ’Apeia (perhaps ’Apyeéa or really 
the Latin goddess) worshipped near Paestum *8, and we discern 
the form of a battle-goddess in the Hera Prodromia of 
Sicyon *?», the goddess who ran before the host and showed 
Phalces the son of Temenos his way, and possibly in the 
Hera Alexandros**°, ‘the saviour of men, whose cult 
Adrastus founded in Sicyon*, The Hera ‘OzAocpia of Elis is 
only known to us through Lycophron and his scholiast *". 

Though she was the mother of Hephaestos, she did 
little, except at Argos, for the arts of life, and among the 
various festivals and agones held in her honour it is only 
the Argive that seems to have been distinguished for artistic 
display. It is characteristic of the women’s goddess that the 
ayév of Hera at Lesbos included a contest of beauty. ‘Come, 
daughters of Lesbos,’ says the poet in the Azthology, ‘come 
to the bright shrine of Hera of the gleaming countenance ™’. 

The beauty of Hera was the theme of art, rather than 
of religion or cult: but the religion recognized it in the myth 
of Hera’s perpetual rejuvenescence and in the figure of Hebe 
her daughter. While expressing her mother's immortality of 
youth, Hebe is yet a real figure of cult, being worshipped as 
Hebe Ata at Phlius and Sicyon, and being perhaps originally 
the same as Aphrodite the daughter of Zeus and Dione». 

Reviewing the main features of this worship we can see 
that there is much beauty and grace in it, and some strong 
expression of the lawfulness and order of life, but little 
morality of a high sort. 

The only moral law she was supposed to be careful about 
was the sanctity of her altar, but not more careful than other 
divinities were in this matter. She sanctioned marriage, and 
yet breaches of the marriage vow were not considered a 
special offence against Hera, which she was particularly 
concerned with punishing : and though in one legend she took 
notice of the new and exceptional sin of Laius*, it was the 


" Cf. Gazette Archéol. 1883, p. 140. © Schol. Eur. Phocw. 1760, 
» Strabo, p. 382. 
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Erinyes, according to Sophocles, who punished infidelity in 
marriage*, In fact she stands far below Athena for the part 
her idea played in Greek civilization: married life and its 
duties were not the highest Hellenic ideal, and Hera’s per- 
‘sonality reflects the life and character of the Greek matron. 
She is also more than this—the queen of heaven, full of 
solemn dignity and nobility. ‘The souls who followed Hera, 
says Plato, ‘desire a love of royal quality1*’ And the 
more exalted view of her was maintained by the monuments 
of Greek art. 
® Electr. 114. 
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APPENDIX A. 


The view which I have expressed, that her association 
with Zeus is a primitive factor in the Greek worship of 
Hera, is entirely opposed to a theory recently put forward 
by Miss Harrison in the Classical Review of 1893, p. 74, 
which may be briefly summarized thus—(a) the connexion 
of Zeus and Hera is late and the latter is pre-Achaean; 
(6) Hera had a previous husband, Heracles, Argos, Helios, 
over whom she had complete control, because the primitive 
worshippers were in a state of gynaecocracy. The theory 
seems to me to rest on insufficient facts, some of which are 
erroneously stated, and on a nebulous and ineffectual article 
by Dr. Tumpel (Pilologus, 1892, p. 607). First, there is no 
proof that Hera is pre-Achaean. The Mycenaean people, 
among whom the worship of the cow-goddess prevailed, are 
not yet shown to be pre-Achaean; nor does Miss Harrison 
bring forward any authority for her statement that the 
Heraeon was a refuge for slaves, though, if this were true, 
we might draw the probable conclusion that it was the cult 
of a conquered pre-Hellenic people, like that of the Palici in 
Sicily : she seems in the context to be referring to the temple 
of Hera at Phlius, but Pausanias speaks of the temple of 
Hebe, not Hera, as the slaves’ asylum there; nor can I find in 
the cult of Hera in Argos Olympia or Cos any reference to the 
privileges of slaves; in fact as regards Cos we have evidence 
to the contrary preserved by Athenaeus, that at the sacrifice 
to Hera in this island no slave was allowed to enter the 
temple or to taste the offerings”, the natural conclusion 
being that the worship was the privilege of the conquering 
race. Secondly, there is no proof that the connexion of Zeus 
and Hera is late. ‘At Crete we hear nothing of Hera;’ the 
evidence given in ‘,!’® and ™ disproves this; ‘At Samos we 
hear nothing of Zeus’: yet the rites of Samos clearly recognize 
Hera as the bride. In fact the very primitive character of the 
ritual of the tepds yayos makes for the belief that the union 
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of Zeus and Hera is not late but very early. And this is 
supported by the myth of Io, for we may assume, as Miss 
Harrison does, that the cowheaded Io of Argos is another 
form of Hera; and as the myth is very ancient the period 
at which Io was really known to be Hera was still more 
‘ancient, and yet in the earliest form of the myth Io is the 
beloved of Zeus. But Miss Harrison holds the view that 
in a still earlier period Argus was her real husband, and 
there is no harm in this belief: only if it were true the theory 
of gynaecocracy seems to lose a point, for Argus certainly 
does not seem to have been oppressed by Io. Again, if 
it were true, why should not Argos the bull-god be an 
old name for Zeus, since the sky or the lightning is bright 
as well as the sun? And in this case we should have only 
got back to Hera and Zeus again. It is noteworthy that 
the island Euboea, which was full of the myth of Io, also 
contained a very primitive Zeus-worship and a local legend 
about the marriage of Zeus and Hera!74, %4, Thirdly, 
there is no evidence to suggest even as a valid hypothesis 
that the earliest period of Hera’s cult was a period of 
gynaecocracy. Miss Harrison believes that Hera is really 
the wife of Heracles and persecutes him; but to prove this 
she should show (1) that Hebe, his wife in the Odyssey, is 
really Hera also ; (2) that the marriage of Hebe and Heracles 
belongs to the most primitive period of religious legend ; or (3) 
that Omphale was really Hera. There is scarcely any attempt 
to prove the first point; Hera was indeed called Tlats, but 
so was Persephone; and Hebe was named Dia in Sicyon and 
Phlius, but this title would accord as well with Aphrodite 
as with Hera, and Hebe’'s feast of the ‘ ivy-cuttings’ in Phlius 
seems more in favour of interpreting her as akin to Aphro- 
dite-Ariadne than as Hera, who elsewhere objected to ivy. 
Nor is there any attempt to prove the second point, that this 
Marriage of Heracles and Hebe belongs to the primitive story 
of the hero or god, yet to prove this is essential to the theory. 
Lastly, Miss Harrison relies much on the legend about the 
effeminacy of Heracles in the story of Omphale and in the 
curious Coan ritual that Plutarch describes (Quaest. Grace. 58), 
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but nothing that she urges brings gynaecocracy any nearer 
to the cult of Hera. Plutarch tells us that the priest at the 
sacrifice to Heracles in Cos wore feminine robes, and that 
bridegrooms put ona similar costume to receive their brides 
in; the reason being, according to the legend that he gives, 
that Heracles when hard pressed took refuge with a Thracian 
woman, and concealed himself with her in woman’s dress. 
In all this there is no reference to Hera at all, for it is not 
Plutarch nor any ancient author who says ‘the priest wore a 
yuvatkelay eo Ora or a oToAny avOivny for Hera of the flowers’: and 
neither ancient nor recent evidence, such as the collection of 
Coan inscriptions by Messrs. Paton and Hicks, shows a con- 
nexion between the cult of Heracles and of Hera in Cos. 
The last refuge for the theory must be Dr. Tumpel’s com- 
bination by which the Thracian woman becomes the ‘ 7rachi- 
nian’ Omphale-Hera. But his attempt to transplant Omphale 
from Lydia to Trachis is scarcely successful; the fact that 
the inhabitants of Malis were under the thrall of women, 
according to Aristotle, is not relevant, unless we can put 
Omphale and Heracles there ; and the only reason for doing 
that is drawn from two passages in Stephanus in which the 
‘Opngadtijes appear as a legendary tribe near Thresprotis, and 
Omphalion is mentioned as a place in Thessaly (Steph. s. 7. 
Hapuvaior and ’Ov@ddcor), and even if this were sufficient, the 
last and most difficult task remains, to show that Omphale is 
Hera, and for this identification Dr. Ttimpel offers no shadow 
of proof. In this case the able writer of the article in the 
Classical Revicw has carried too far the always hazardous 
process of mythological combination ; and the evidence of a 
pre-Achaean period, which knew nothing of the union of Zeus 
and Hera, has still to be discovered. 


APPENDIX B. 


The cult of Hera Acraea at Corinth'* has been reserved 
for a separate discussion, as it stands apart from the other 
Hellenic cults of the goddess and Opens some perplexing 
questions. It must be studied in connexion with the 
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legend of Medea, of which the ancient form is far other 
than that which Euripides gave to it. Towards the close 
of his play he alludes to the solemn festival and rites per- 
formed at Corinth in memory of the slaughtered children, 
and to their burial in the temple of Hera Acraea; and 
this is explained by other records which show the tale of 
their death to be a religious myth that colours the whole 
of the cult. The oldest authority for the story of Medea is 
Creophylus of Samos, quoted by the scholiast on the 
Medea, according to whom Medea did not slay her 
children, but, when she herself had to flee to Athens to 
escape the wrath of the king, she put them under the pro- 
tection of Hera Acraea: the Corinthians did not respect 
the sanctity of the altar and slew them upon it. The same 
scholiast gives us another and fuller account of the tragedy 
as recorded by Parmeniscus. The Corinthians disliking the 
rule of the barbarian queen plotted against her and her 
children, who numbered fourteen, and who took refuge in 
the temple of Hera Acraea and were slain at her altar: 
a plague fell upon the land and the oracle bade them atone 
for the pollution; the Corinthians in consequence instituted 
a rite which survived till the fall of Corinth: each year 
seven girls and seven boys of the highest families were 
selected to serve a year in the temple in a sort of bondage 
to the goddess, and to appease the wrath of the dead with 
sacrifice. The ‘feast of mourning,’ as the scholiast of Euri- 
pides calls the Corinthian Heraea, must refer to these rites, 
since we gather from Pausanias that the hair of the conse- 
crated children was shorn and they wore black raiment. 
In another passage, the latter writer tells us that Medea 
concealed each of her children at their birth in Hera’s temple, 
wishing to make them immortal, and a stranger story is pre- 
served by the scholiast on Pindar, to the effect that Hera 
promised her children immortality, and the promise was ful- 
filled in the sense that the citizens immortalized them after 
their death with divine honours. We have also ancient and 
direct testimony to the divinity of Medea herself, given by 
Alcman, Hesiod and a later Musaeus. 
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The conclusion to which these facts inevitably lead is that 
which O. Miller and Schémann have drawn?, namely, that 
Medea is a divinity closely connected with Hera and that 
the sacrifice of children was part of her primitive sacrifice. 
We can understand thus why in some legends the people, 
and in others the goddess herself, was made responsible 
for the slaughter; in a certain sense both accounts might 
be true. If Medea then was an integral part of the cult of 
the Minyan-Corinthian Hera, as Miller maintains, and also 
a divinity indigenous in Corinth, it could no longer be 
said that the religion of Hera in Greece was innocent of 
all traces of human sacrifice. But there are strong reasons 
against Miiller’s view of her autochthonous origin. In lolchos 
itself no traces of a Hera-worship survived at all in historical 
times. Yet the Odyssey gives us an early proof of the close 
association of the goddess with Jason, and we may believe 
that she was revered by the Minyan people as well as by the 
Achaeans; but the Medea-cult belongs not to Iolchos but 
to Corinth. And the record seems to make clear that a 
foreign goddess had settled there, borne up by some wave 
of Minyan migration, and had fastened upon an ancient cult 
of Hera. It would be erroneous to argue that the practice of 
human sacrifice proves a foreign origin for the cult; for 
we find clear traces of it in undoubtedly Hellenic worships. 
The strikingly foreign trait in the service of Hera Acraea is 
the ritual of sorrow and mourning, the shaven head and the 
dark robe. There is nothing in the character of the Greek 
goddess that can explain this; but at Byblos men shaved 
their heads for Adonis, and we find grief and lamentation 
mingled with the service of the Oriental Aphrodite at Cyprus, 
Naxos and Athens. In the face of these facts, we must 
assign some weight to the legend of the foreign and barbaric 
origin of Medea. Her father, Aeetes, may be genuine Corin- 
thian, as O. Muller maintains ; but this would prove nothing 
about the daughter. for in the confusion and syncretism of 
myths and cults, paternity is a slight matter. We have also 
more than mere legend; the Corinthians themselves, while 

* Orchomenos, p, 207; Gitech. Alterth, 2. p. 491. 
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honouring the children of Medea as divinities. called them 
piEoBapBapor*°4, Medea stayed the famine in the land by 
sacrificing to the Lemnian nymphs, and, according to the 
statement of the Pseudo-Plutarch*, built the temple of the 
Oriental Aphrodite on Acro-Corinth. The scholiast on Euri- 
pides found in these Corinthian rites something that reminded 
him of Adonis®°4; and it is difficult to explain his allusion, 
unless he is referring to the rites of mourning common to 
Phoenicia, Phrygia and other parts of Asia Minor. It is 
a curious fact also that the legend of Medea is haunted 
with stories of people being boiled alive in cauldrons; some 
such practice seems actually to have occurred at Carthage in 
connexion with the rites of Baal or Moloch; and the other 
traces of human sacrifice at Corinth are associated with the 
rites of the Graeco-Phoenician Melicertes. The cauldron- 
stories may be a legendary reminiscence of a savage Oriental 
ritual ; but be this as it may, it is notable that they are never 
told of any known Greek divinity or heroine, but only of 
Medea and the Asia-Minor goddess Rhea who boiled Pelops. 
These are reasons for believing that the Medea who was 
ingrafted upon the Hera of Corinth was one of the many forms 
of that divinity whose orgiastic worship we can trace from 
Phoenicia to the Black Sea, and from Phrygia and Caria on the 
coast far into the interior, and who appears in Greece chiefly 
in the form of Cybele and Aphrodite. The Minyan settle- 
ments in Lemnos were probably the result of the earliest 
Minyan colonization which, as O. Miiller rightly maintains, 
took the north-east of the Aegean for its route. It may 
have been from this island that they brought the Oriental 
worship to the shores of Corinth. and Lemnos seems to have 
been remembered at that city in the religious legend of Medea. 


® Le Llered. Malizn 39. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CULT~MONUMENTS OF HERA. 


WE may believe that all the important centres of the 
worship of Hera possessed a temple-image, though this is not 
always recorded. But only very few of the ideas which we 
have found in this religion appear to have been definitely 
expressed in specially characteristic monuments. The record 
of these, so far as it is explicit, shows that she was usually 
represented as the wedded wife of Zeus, the goddess who 
cherished the lawful union of men and women; and _ this 
accords with the main idea of the cults and with her 
general character in Greek legend. Her earliest dyaApara or 
symbols were, like those of most Greek divinities. aniconic and 
wholly inexpressive. A stock cut out from the tree was her 
badge at Thespiae’® her first sacred emblem at Samos 
was a board **, at Argos a lofty pillar in the primitive period %. 
And of most of the earliest images mentioned by Pausanias 
and other, writers, nothing significant is told us. The most 
interesting is the archaic image of Hera, a fdaroy or wooden 
statue, carved by Smilis* for the temple in Samos. probably 
about the middle of the seventh century B.c.%' This sup- 
planted an older idol, and retained its place in the island 
worship down to the latest period. The words of Varro, 
quoted by Lactantius, about the bridal character and ap- 
pearance of the Samian image must apply to this work of 
Smilis®®°% and this must be the Spéras which, according to 


* Overbeck’s view about the historic accepted as the most probable. Aenst- 
character of Smilis and his date may be I/ptAol. 2. 1, p. 13. 
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Athenaeus, was taken down to the sea and hidden in a wood, 
a rite that probably has reference to primitive marriage cus- 
toms; for both writers appear to be speaking of the chief 
image of the temple-worship, and in historical times there was 
never any other than the statue carved by Smilis. We can 
gather something about the form and character of the temple- 
statue of Samos, from a series of Samian coins that have 
come down to us, ranging from the period of Hadrian to that 
of the younger Valerian (Coin Pl. A115). The most im- 
portant of these have been published by Overbeck in his 
Kunst-Mythologie, and in the British Museum catalogue’. 
From an examination of these we gather that the image 
was an upright wooden figure overlaid with drapery, wear- 
ing a calathus and an ample veil on her head, and holding 
a libation cup in each hand, from which what appears to 
be a sacred fillet is hanging down. All these are natural 
emblems of the goddess of marriage and fruitfulness. On 
one of these coins the lower parts of the goddess have the 
same stiff almost aniconic appearance as the Samian statue 
of Hera in the Louvre, and as it is probable that this very 
archaic marble work preserves some reminiscence of the 
wooden temple-image, it may well be, as Overbeck suggests, 
that the wealth of drapery seen on most of the coins does not 
represent what was really carved upon the idol, but rather the 
sacred garments with which the worshippers from time to 
time may have draped it, possibly thank-offerings of married 
women?, 

The image of Aphrodite-Hera at Sparta !7* must be ranked 
among the archaic monuments of the marriage-goddess, and 
the statue at Coronea of Hera bearing in her hands the 
Sirens* is the only other monument of the same significance 
which we can quote from the barren record of this earlier 
period; for in the account of some of the most interesting 
cults, such as that of Hera the maid, wife, and widow at 
Stymphelus we have no mention of any representation at 


* Overbeck, 2. 1, Pl. 1; Brit. Mus. taining an inventory of the drapery that 
Cat. Jonia, pp. 370-374. Pl. 37. 2. was used for the statue; Afitt. d. deut. 
» We have Samian inswriptions con- — Jrzs¢. (Athens), 7. 367. 
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all. The two temple-statues that explicitly represented 
her as the bride or the goddess of wedlock, belong to the 
period of perfected art: the Hera Nupdevopéry at Plataea 
by Callimachus, and the Hera Tedcia in the same city by 
Praxiteles*. The first title seems to denote that the god- 
dess was represented as at the moment of her marriage; 
and TeAefa may be an epithet of the married goddess or 
the goddess who brings marriage. Both these statues are 
obviously cult-monuments of the wife of Zeus, and evidence 
has already been given that shows how ancient and how 
prevalent in the city of Plataea and the neighbourhood were 
the myth and ritual of the sacred bridal. Of the form and 
type of the figure carved by Callimachus we know nothing at 
all. The Praxitelean statue, as we are told by Pausanias, 
was of Pentelic marble, representing the goddess as erect 
and of colossal stature. An attempt has been made by 
Overbeck, following a suggestion of Visconti, to discover the 
type of the Hera Tedcéa in a small series of statues of which 
the Hera Barberini in the Vatican is the chief. But the 
attempt must share the fate of most hypotheses which try to 
establish the connexion between existing works and lost 
originals of which no description, or only the vaguest, sur- 
vives. That the Vatican statue represents the marriage- 
goddess is very probable, but only certain if we allow that 
a very close relationship exists between her and the goddess 
who appears on a Roman sarcophagus in St. Petersburg ?, 
bringing a married pair to the altar, and that this is certainly 
a Juno Pronuba and in form descended from some Greek 
original of Hera TeAefa. But it is still somewhat doubtful 
whether the relief-figure with the half-bared breasts can be 
a Juno Pronuba: and even if we allow this, her relationship 
with the Vatican figure has been greatly exaggerated; her 
drapery is very different, and her pose does not strikingly 
resemble that of the statue. And finally, if we can reasonably 
interpret the Barberini statue as a representation of the 
goddess of marriage, and if the not infrequent repetition of 
the type suggests a Greek original of some celebrity, there is 
® Aunst- Mythologie, 2. 54. > Jb. p. 57, fig. 6. 
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little force in the theory that this is the Praxitelean Hera of 
Plataea; we must wait in the hope that more may be dis- 
covered concerning both his representations of the goddess. 
The wide celebrity of the ritual of the tepds yauos is amply 
attested; yet we hear of no cult-monuments in which it found 
expression. It was more naturally a theme for religious 
drama than for temple-sculpture, being performed in the 
open air more usually than in a temple, and it is probable 
that the only representations of it which were designed for 
religious ceremonial were puppet-like forms which might be 
carried in procession and used in the sacred mimes that 
commemorated the event in different parts of Greece. The 
curious Plataean story noticed above. that Zeus, to win back 
the jealous Hera. dressed up a straw figure as a bride and 
had it borne along in bridal procession, seems to show that 
the figure of Hera was actually borne through the streets in 
the celebration of the marriage, and that a misunderstanding 
of the ritual gave birth to the irrelevant story. But it is 
almost certain that no one of the art-representations of the 
iepds yauos which have come down to us were designed 
originally for the purposes of the religious ceremony ; and 
the number of monuments that can be proved to refer to 
this ritual is very small, though many have been quoted as 
belonging to this group on the ground of a false or very 
doubtful interpretation. One of the most interesting is the 
small terracotta group from Samos, already mentioned, pre- 
senting Zeus and Hera seated side by side in solemn and cere- 
monious attitude and both wearing the veil (Pl. Vb). This has 
been quoted by Forster* as the oldest extant monument of 
the sacred nuptial rite; but Overbeck inclines to regard it as 
a mere votive offcring representing the divinities seated by each 
other in the permanent union of married life. The strongest 
argument for Forster’s interpretation is the veil on the head 
of Zeus, which, as we have seen before, is very difficult to 
explain except as a symbol of the bridegroom. Also the 
‘ provenance’ of the group is somewhat in favour of the same 
view, because the ritual of the marriage played so prominent 
® Die Hochzeit des Zeus und der Ifera, p. 24. 
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a part in the religious service of the island. On the other 
hand it cannot be proved that any of the numerous vase- 
representations in which the two divinities are grouped 
together have any real reference to the actual sacred cere- 
mony or even to any public common cult of Zeus and Hera. 
The only monuments which, after much debate, have been 
admitted to be representations of the sacred marriage, are 
three: (a) the relief on the metope of the most recent temple 
at Selinus, (6) the Pompeian wall painting, (c) the relief in the 
Villa Albani designed for the basis of an altar or a statue. 
The chief question for the student of Greek cult is how far 
the artist and sculptor has borrowed and reproduced certain 
traits or motives from the religious mimes that were in vogue 
in different parts of Greece. The Selinus relief (Pl. IX. a), of 
which the art displays the archaic style passing into the tran- 
sitional period, shows us the figure of Zeus on the right seated 
on a rock, with the himation flung about the middle of his body 
and lower limbs as if one end had just slipped down from his 
left shoulder. With his right hand he is grasping the left 
wrist of Hera, who stands before him arrayed most cere- 
moniously as the bride, gazing on him with a very earnest 
and solemn expression, while her whole figure and pose are 
full of shame and reserve. Her form has entirely the style 
of hieratic art, and might really stand for a cult-figure of 
Hera the bride. Above her woollen chiton she has put on 
a second robe that falls in stiff folds to her feet, and the 
ample veil which she is just lifting away from her face 
envelops her head and falls low behind. There is no move- 
ment or life in the form. The attitude and expression of the 
god is just the contrary: he is seated with an ease that is 
rarely found in the figures of this period of sculpture; his 
drapery is very freely treated and there is an expression of 
strong passion in the features which corresponds with the 
energy of his action. Such a figure could certainly not be 
derived from any ancient cult ; and it is surprising enough to 
find it on any-Greek temple of the fifth century. We can 
suppose that the whole motive may have been derived from 
the religious drama, which may have been well known in the 
VOL. I. P 
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neighbourhood, and which may have justified the sculptor in 
using it for the purposes of temple-sculpture. But it is more 
probable, from the slight evidence that is recorded, that these 
dramas or mimes were carried on not so much by living 
actors as by puppets that were borne in procession, and at 
last perhaps placed side by side on the bridal couch, as in the 
marriage-festival of Venus and Adonis at Alexandria; and 
certainly the Zeus on the metope does not resemble the 
figure in a religious dumb-show. 

The Pompeian painting? resembles the metope in many 
essential respects. The appearance of Zeus is very similar, 
except that here he wears the oaken crown and the veil as 
bridegroom, and his bearing is more tranquil and cool. Hera 
approaches him, wearing the same rich attire as before, and 
with the same expression of bashful hesitation. She is here 
accompanied by Iris, who may have played an actual part in 
the dramatic ritual, as she is mentioned in Theocritus’ descrip- 
tion of the ‘sacred marriage.’ Both the sculptor and the 
painter have laid the scene in the open air, and the picturesque 
landscape of the picture has been supposed by Overbeck ” to 
contain allusions to Crete, where there was at least one cele- 
bration of this ritual. In this, then, as in the former work, 
there may be some reminiscence of the ceremony as performed 
in Sicily, Cnossus, and elsewhere ; but it would be far too 
hazardous to say that they reproduce with any exactness the 
forms and movements of the personages of the religious 
drama. 

The third representation, the relief in the Villa Albani ®, 
takes the form of a procession of divinities, in which the chief 
personages are Zeus and Hera, he bearing the sceptre with an 
eagle on the top, and she represented as the shamefaced bride 
delicately lifting the border of her veil. The god and the 
goddess are unnaturally separated, but Welcker 4 ingeniously 
explains this as a blunder of the copyist, who had to transfer 
the scene from a round to a flat surface. Among the other 
figures can be recognized Artemis Hegemone, ‘the leader of 


* Overheck, Atlas, Kunst-Myth.o. 28. © Overbeck, Aé/as, 10 29. 
® Kunst-Myth. 2. 240. 4 Alte Denkmiiler, 2. p. 25. 
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the bride,’ Poseidon, Demeter, Dionysos, and Hermes, and the 
person of whom slight traces remain in front of Artemis must 
have been none other than Apollo, who in other bridal 
representations is seen at the head of the procession with his 
lyre. All are crowned, and there can be no doubt as to the 
meaning of the whole. But it is difficult to say that the scene 
reproduces the actual procession that was part of the per- 
formance of the tepds yduos in the different parts of Greece, 
for there is some reason to suppose that the image of Hera or 
the person representing her was usually borne in the bridal 
chariot *. The sculptor may in this case have availed himself 
of the usual type of the procession of the twelve divinities, 
and by altering the number and by other modifications have 
given it a special meaning. 

Besides these, there are very few direct traces in the Greek 
art that have survived of the common cult of Zeus and 
Hera; the vase-representations cannot be regarded as cult- 
monuments, and there are very few coins” that present the 
two divinities together. 

The marriage-goddess is necessarily connected with the 
goddess of childbirth. and the worship of Hera-Eileithyia in 
Argos has been mentioned. But no sure representation of 
Hera under this aspect has survived. On a Berlin vase* we 
see the figure of Io seated by a pedestal on which stands the 
image of a goddess clad in a long chiton with hair streaming 
over her shoulders and holding a torch in the right hand and 
a bow in her left ; and Overbeck* maintains that this must be 
the idol of Hera Eileithyia, as there is no other goddess to 
whom Io could appeal for pity, and Hera may bear the bow, 
because Homer speaks of the arrowy pangs of women in 
travail, the ‘shaft that the Eileithyiae send.” This reasoning 
has been accepted, but it will not bear criticism. A vase- 
painter might well allow Io in the distress of travail to appeal 

* The Hera ‘Hriwyn. the holder of — carnassus; Overbeck, Avenst-Vytho- 
the reins,’ who was worshipped at Le-  dogée, 2, Munztafel 2. No. 38, and 3. 
badea bythe side of Zeus Hasileus. may No 6. 
have got her name from the bridal © Overbeck. Atlas, 7. No. g. 
chariot in which she drove. 4 Aunst-Mythologte, 2. p. 19. 

> E.g. the coins of Capua and Hali- 
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to Artemis, especially as this goddess was even more concerned 
with childbirth than Hera. But Hera was Io’s relentless 
enemy in the ordinary myth; and though a poet might speak 
in a figurative sense of the shaft of Eileithyia, yet no 
artist would consider this sufficient reason for giving Hera 
the symbol of the bow. Moreover every Greek artist would 
know that if he drew the figure of a goddess with torch and 
bow, to whose aid a woman was appealing, every spectator 
would conclude that the goddess was Artemis; and this 
is the strongest argument for believing that it was Artemis 
whom this vase-painter intended to represent *. 

The only other special worships of Hera to which we can 
attach certain representations that survive are those of Hera 
Lacinia and Hera of Argos®. As regards the image in the 
temple at Croton, dedicated to the former, we have no 
information; but that an image existed there we can con- 
clude from the epigram in the Axthology™” containing the 
prayer of the women who offer a linen garment to her, which 
was no doubt intended to be laid upon the statue; and in 
any case we could not believe that a cult of such celebrity 
lacked the temple-idol. It is undoubtedly the face of this 
goddess that is found on certain coins of Croton of the fourth 
century B.C., and the type is borrowed with slight modifi- 
cations for the coinage of Venusia. Neapolis, Pandosia, Hyria, 
and Veseris Campaniae (Coin Pl, A 20). In some of these 
instances the goddess wears a veil, and in most the stephanos, 
which on the coin of Croton is richly decorated with an anthe- 
mium in front and two griffins at the sides symmetrically dis- 
posed, a peculiar symbol which appears on many of the coins. 
There can be no doubt that the head on the coin of Croton is 


* This is also Furtwangler’s inter- 
pretation, Berlin. Vasen-Sammlung, No. 
3164. 

> We have the vague and doubtful 
authority of Lycophron for an armed 
Hera ‘OmAooyia at Argos; but there is 
no cult-figure to which we could attach 
this name; a seated figure of Hera 
bearing the spear on a black-figured 
vase (Muller, D. d. A. A. 1.10; Over- 


beck, A¢/as, Taf. 9. 16), cannot be ac- 
cepted as any illustration or corrobora- 
tion of Lycophron’'s statement. There 
is more to be said for the belief that we 
find the cult-figure of Hera Arppia¢ 
on a coin of Chalcis **, as the type 
evidently points to some statue and the 
rock on which she is seated would 
naturally refer to her worship on the 
neighbouring mountain. 
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that of the tutelary goddess of the state, and the celebrity of 
her worship explains and is attested by the frequent use of this 
type of the Hera Lakinia in the coinage of the other cities of 
Magna Graecia. The crown and the veil, the earnest and 
proud expression combined with the matronal forms of the 
face, are specially characteristic of Hera, but neither the litera- 
ture nor the coins attest what particular aspect of her, if any, 
was prominent in thiscult. Wecannot explain the griffins nor 
the very striking arrangement of the hair, which waves about her 
head almost as if tossed by a wind. It has been maintained 
that Lakinia is an epithet derived from an Oscan word Lakis, 
meaning earth, and that Hera was identified in Magna Graccia 
with a local earth-goddess*. If the Greek worshippers were 
really conscious of this we might explain this singular treatment 
of the hair as borrowed from the usual representations of Gaia, 
whose hair generally flows in long tresses about her neck. This 
trait is not found in the colossal marble bust at Venice (Pl. VI), 
which Overbeck rightly considers a representation of Hera 
Lakinia on the ground that the stephane above the forehead 
has the same decoration of anthemium and griffins as appears 
on the coins of South Italy. Disfigured as it is, the countenance 
has yet preserved something of the exalted type which we find 
on the marble coins, although the later copyist who wrought 
the head has brought a different expression into the face by 
giving it the rather narrow eye of Aphrodite. From the bust 
and the coins we may gather something of the character and 
form of the temple-statue, about which history is silent. The 
sculptor, being the later and inferior artist, would no doubt be 
the more faithful copyist of the two as regards the external 
forms which he could reproduce; but it is probable that he has 
falsified the sentiment, and that the coin-stamper has embodied 
in his work more of the expression of the original, although the 
wild and Juxuriant hair, more difficult to renderin marble and 
bronze, may have been specially designed for the coin-device. 
The place of this Lakinian head among the ideal types of 
Hera will have to be noticed afterwards. 

As the Argive was the most celebrated worship of Hera in 

® Hell. Journ 1886, p. 10. 
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Greece, so her image in the temple of Argos by the hand of 
Polycleitus takes precedence of all other cult-monuments of 
her. and must be regarded as the fullest and highest embodi- 
ment of the goddess as she appeared in legend and worship. 
We gather most about it from the words of Pausanias "* : ‘ the 
statue of Hera of colossal size is seated on a throne. It 
is of gold and ivory, the work of Polycleitus. She wears a 
crown upon which are wrought the figures of the Graces and 
Hours, and in her one hand she bears the fruit of the pome- 
granate, in the other her sceptre . . . and they say that the 
cuckoo sits on the top of her sceptre, declaring that Zeus, 
when he was in love with Hera before marriage, transformed 
himself into this bird . . . and the statue of Hebe. also of 
gold and ivory, that stands by the side of Hera, is said to have 
been wrought by the hand of Naucydes.’ Most of the other 
records left by ancient writers of this great work add little to 
this description ®-!%, The scholiast on Theocritus corroborates 
the statement about the cuckoo on the sceptre, and Strabo in 
a very dull passage praises the technique of the work, in which 
it surpassed even the great masterpieces of Pheidias, ‘while 
inferior to them in expensiveness and size. We can gather 
from the epigram of Parmenion—what would really go without 
saying—that the main part of the body was covered with 
drapery. ‘The Argive Polycleitus, who alone of all men saw 
the goddess with his very eyes, has revealed to us as much of 
her beauty as it is lawful for mortal eyes to see 1” Of more 
interest and weight is the summary account of the form and 
character of the image, left us by Maximus Tyrius, who says 
that ‘ Polycleitus revealed Hera to the Argives as a goddess of 
the white elbow and forearm of ivory. fair of face and clad in 
noble raiment, in queenly fashion seated on a golden throne '°'.’ 
It is clear from this sentence that the arms were uncovered, 
at least from the elbows downwards, and that the artistic 
impression was mainly produced by a certain majestic treat- 
ment of the drapery combined with a striking beauty of face. 
But the artistic questions concerning this ideal representation 
of the goddess will be noticed later, as we are chiefly con- 
cerned here with the relation of this statue to Argive cult. 
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In the first place we may note that the description of 
Pausanias and the others is illustrated and in some way's supple- 
mented by certain Argive coins of the Imperial period ; a coin 
of Julia Domna and one of Antoninus Pius (Coin Pl. A 16). 
On both of them we see the goddess seated on her throne, 
wearing the stephanos and holding the pomegranate in her 
extended right hand and grasping the sceptre near the top with 
the left: her drapery consists of a chiton which leaves the 
arms bare and a himation which passes over the middle of her 
body and falls over her left shoulder, arranged just in the same 
way as is usual with the mantle of Zeus. She wears no veil: the 
writers mention none, and the fact is important. The pose has 
no stiffness in it, but is majestic and suitable to the solemnity 
of a great temple-statue : the left arm is held high and free of 
the body, the right foot is drawn slightly under the throne, so 
as to avoid the look of constraint. There is no reason to doubt 
the general fidelity of the copy, and on one of the coins the 
figure of Hebe is given. awkwardly indeed and on far too 
large a scale. 

When we examine the attributes and symbols and what 
else is told us or shown us of the statue. we see that Poly- 
cleitus, a true national sculptor, has given faithful and imagina- 
tive expression to the ideas contained in the cult of his land. 
She was worshipped there as Hera the queen and as the wife 
of Zeus, united to him in the ceremonial of the sacred mar- 
riage ; and it is as the queen-goddess, as Maximus Tyrius 
declares, that Polycleitus revealed her to his countrymen, 
displaying this character of her in the majesty of the pose 
and drapery, in her richly ornamented crown, and in her 
imperious grasp of the sceptre. Her union with Zeus is no 
doubt allusively expressed by the symbol of the cuckoo, and 
still more clearly by the subordinate figure of Hebe, their 
daughter, which the later sculptor added in the early part 
of the fourth century. She was worshipped also in Argos 
preeminently as the goddess of marriage and childbirth; and 
the image of the wife of Zeus would be also naturally an image 
of the goddess of these functions. Direct allusion to this 
character of hers is probably conveyed by the symbol of the 
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pomegranate. We can hardly determine the significance of the 
whole work, unless we can discover with some certainty the 
symbolic meaning of this fruit which she bears in her hand. 
Pausanias is piously averse to giving an explanation; he 
regards it as a mystery not lightly to be revealed. Most 
modern interpreters consider the pomegranate in Hera’s hand 
to be the emblem of fruitfulness in marriage, having this signi- 
ficance on account of the large number of its seeds. But 
Botticher, in an able article*, argues against this interpretation 
and proposes an entirely different one. He declares that the 
pomegranate played no part at all in the Greek marriage rite ; 
that in Greek symbolism it was no emblem of fertility, but of 
strife, and bloodshed, and death—by reason of its blood-red 
colour ; and certainly it appears to have this meaning in some 
few legends. But when Botticher maintains that the goddess 
of Argos is holding forth the pomegranate to display her 
triumph over her rival Demeter, whose daughter Persephone 
through eating the pomegranate was held a prisoner in the 
world below, he is asking us to believe a difficult thing. Greek 
temple-sculpture of the fifth century is not prone to symbolism 
so far-fetched and so quaint; nor would the great image of 
Hera, ‘the benefactress of the land’ as she was called, be 
likely to embody the idea of strife and hatred. And if Poly- 
cleitus intended this meaning he must have lost his labour, 
for no Greek spectator would be likely to have understood 
his thought. 

The hand of the idol in a Greek temple is extended usually 
to dispense gifts or to display some permanent attribute of the 
power, some symbol of the functions of the divinity. The 
pomegranate is by no means the peculiar and constant token 
of Persephone ; but even if it were, the statue of Hera would 
be no more likely to hold it in its hand as an emblem of 
triumph over a rival than to wear the vine-crown or the 
grape-clusters by way of expressing her hatred of Bacchus. 
If it were desired to mark the hostility of divinities in 
ritual or representation, it would surely be by excluding the 
badge or the ministrant of the hostile divinity from the worship 

* Denkmater und Forschungen, 1856, p. 179. 
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of the other : as we hear that ivy was tabooed in the service 
of Hera at Eleusis as the badge of her hated stepson. 

The Argive goddess holding forth the pomegranate must 
have been regarded as the goddess who gives that fruit to 
men, either for nourishment or for a sign of fruitfulness in 
marriage. For in spite of Bétticher’s arguments there are 
reasons for believing that it had this double significance in 
Greek symbolism; it is found in the hands of the Hours, 
being there perhaps no more than a sign of the season’s bless- 
ing and of the year’s increase, and it is found in the hand of 
Aphrodite, surely as a sign of love and offspring. In the 
Argive cult Hera was clearly recognized not only as the 
marriage-goddess but as the beneficent power that gave the 
fruits of the earth ; and, as we see from the worship of Demeter 
in Attica, the two functions were closely connected in the 
Greek religious thought. Both may have been symbolized 
by the pomegranate in her hand, and both were beautifully 
suggested by the groups of the Hours and Graces on her 
crown. 

The popular belief as shown in literature, leyend. and cult 
gave the sculptor sufficient reason for associating these figures 
with Hera. They had already appeared as the ministrants of 
Zeus on the throne of the Pheidian image, and Hera as his 
consort could borrow them from him or claim them by right 
of her own nature and character. Statucs of the Charites had 
already been dedicated in the archaic period in the Heraeon 
of Argos*; and in her temple at Olympia the Hvurs were 
represented on thrones, works of the early sculptor Smilis®; 
and a shrine was raised to them in the Argive territory *. 
Mythology also associated her with them, a legend bcing 
recorded by Pausanias from Olen’s poetry that the Hours were 
the nurses of Hera. Throughout Greece the Hours were 
worshipped as the powers that brought the fertilizing rain and 
wind and the blessings of fruit and corn and wine, also as 
charged with the due recurrence of the seasons. and therefore in 
some way with the destiny of man, and especially with child- 
birth and with the ceremony of marriage. Hence they were 


® Paus. 2. 17, 3. & Jd. 5.17, 1. © fd. 2. 20, 5. 
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frequently associated with Aphrodite and Dionysos, and in 
Argos most naturally with the chief goddess, who played the 
part there of Demeter and Eileithyia. 

The Graces are very kindred personages to the Hours, 
being nature-powers of the same significance, but having 
gained a more ethical and human character. They bring the 
flowers of the spring, and are thus joined with the Argive 
Hera the flower-goddess ; they personify besides the charm 
and beauty of life, and as the constant companions of Aphrodite 
the ideas of the sweetness of love and married life were attached 
to them. Their presence was necessary to complete the idea 
embodied in the work of Polycleitus. 

As we can discover so clear an allusion to the goddess 
of fruitfulness in this famous temple-image, we need not 
wholly reject the statement of Tertullian that her statue at 
Argos was crowned or in some way adorned with a vine- 
spray. He may be speaking of some other, but he ought natur- 
ally to be referring to the great statue of the city. We cannot, 
of course, believe that the latter was permanently decorated 
with an artificial garland of vine-leaves wrought in metal, for 
Pausanias would certainly have mentioned so very remarkable 
an emblem; but Tertullian may be carelessly referring to 
some ritual of crowning the goddess with the vine-garland at 
the time of the wine-harvest. The explanation offered by 
him that she wore this as a proof of her dislike of Bacchus is 
of course ridiculous; we should rather say that at Argos the 
fruit of the vine was offered her because she was there believed 
to have given man the blessing of the vine as she had given 
him the gift of corn. 

One last question remains about the conception of the work. 
In the Peloponnese and elsewhere Hera was worshipped as 
the maid as well as the wife; and in Argolis a stream was 
shown where Hera bathed each year, and thus periodically 
renewed her maidenhood. The statue of Polycleitus gives 
ample indication of the bride and the wife. Can we believe 
that in the absence of the veil, and perhaps in the flowing 
maidenly locks, such as we see on the Argive coins, the 
sculptor alluded to the mysterious nature of the goddess 
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who was maid as well as wife? He was a sculptor who 
loved to reconcile in one figure two different systems of 
forms—the forms of the boy and the man in his Doryphorus, 
of the female and the male in his Amazon. If by some subtle 
mode of expression he could combine in his work a touch of 
maidenliness with her character as queen and bride and 
mother, we may say that in this case at least his imagina- 
tion was equal to his marvellous power over form. It is true 
that the ideal of Hera was not so spiritual or ethical as the 
ideal of Zeus or Athene; and in the sentence of Maximus 
Tyrius the epithets refer mainly to qualities that are physical, 
formal, or external. Yet there was great beauty and worth 
in this Argive worship with its conception of a supreme god- 
dess whose power worked in the genial fresh life of the earth, 
and in the grace and peace of human life. And if the statuc 
wrought by Polycleitus embodied the leading ideas of that 
cult, as we find that it did, and if the forms of the head and 
countenance were rendered in accordance with what was 
expressed in the whole figure, then his work was the most 
masterly and ideal representation of the Greek Hera, as it 
certainly was the fullest and most profound reflex of her cult. 


CHAPTER. IX, 
IDEAL TYPES OF HERA. 


IN searching through the religious monuments that survive 
of this worship, the inquirer has to be on his guard against 
the frequent false interpretations that confront him. There is 
no Greek divinity so difficult to recognize as Hera; for her 
figure has often been disguised by false restoration, and on the 
other hand the name has been applied to representations to 
which it cannot be proved to belong. 

This ambiguity arises chiefly from the lack of any signi- 
ficant and peculiar attribute which may at once reveal her as 
clearly as Athena is revealed by the aegis, Artemis by the bow, 
or Demeter by the corn-stalks. Of all the various symbols, 
badges, attributes, fashions of drapery that have been supposed 
to be specially characteristic of Hera, there is none that is 
invariably found; and none that is not found with other 
divinities also, with the one exception of the peacock; but 
this comes too late into the artistic representations to be of 
much service. The veil might be supposed to be proper to the 
matron-goddess. the bride and the wife of Zeus; and she 
wears it sitting by his side in the terra-cotta group found 
at Samos*; it appears in the Argive statuette of early fifth- 
century style”, and on the Sclinus metope. but rarely, if ever, 
on the archaic vases, and only occasionally in works of per- 
fected and later art ; and the veiled head of Hera is exceptional 
on coins, the devices of Capua and the Boeotian Orchomenos 
being among the few instances from the Greck period 8° 4. She 
is veiled in representations of the sacred marriage, yet on the 
coins of those places where this rite was regularly performed 

* Pl. Vb, b Pl. VIL a. 
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in her honour, Plataea, Argos, Cnossus, Samos, she wears 
nothing but the stephanos or smaller crown. Again, as regards 
this latter attribute on her head, we may believe that its 
earliest form was the calathos, the emblem of fruitfulness, the 
proper emblem of the Argive goddess who gave the fruits of 
the earth. And wherever Hera was the chief divinity it would 
be natural to attribute this gift and power to her. Yet the 
calathos in its proper form is by no means common in the 
representations of her; the only coins that present her with it 
are the Samian coins that reproduce more or less freely the 
type of her ancient image. It is not unfrequently found 
in the vase-representations of the black-figured and red-figured 
style, for instance on the beautiful Munich patera that will be 
mentioned below. More usually it appears under the form of 
the stephanos or diminished calathos, which has no other 
intention probably but to express dignity or majesty, the 
change in form being due merely to artistic reasons. It is this 
more shapely emblem that is scen on so very early a work as 
the limestone Olympian head®. which is possibly a fragment 
of the temple-statue of the Heraeum, on the Argive statuette, 
and on the coins of Argos and those other cities whose 
coinage resembles this type, and on some of the heads of 
Hera Lakinia on Croton coins>. But the stephanos is by no 
means so frequently found as the half-diadem or stephane, 
which is her common attribute on coins. On the other hand 
some of her most certain and most striking representations, 
such as the Parthenon relief-figure and the Farnese head, 
show ncither crown nor diadem. Even the sceptre which 
from the fifth century onwards designated the queen of the 
heavens is rare on the black-figured vases. 

And even if all these were constant and necessary attributes 
and emblems of Hera, they would not be peculiar to her, 
and therefore would fail in certain cases to distinguish her. 
A goddess with the veil and calathos may be Artemis or 
Aphrodite as well as Hera, and the head that wears the 
stephanos on the coin of Zeleia Troadis, quoted and published 


* Roscher’s Lexicon, p. 2113. 43; cf. Tyrtaens ‘Bergk, 2): Kpoviaw 
> Overbeck, A’... Munztaf. 2. No.  xaAAcorepavou adats “Hpas. 
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among the Hera-heads by Overbeck, is quite as probably 
a representation of Artemis*. Many divinities wear the 
stephane, and any one of them can carry the sceptre. Nor, 
as we have seen, was Hera so closely associated in the general 
worship with any part of the natural world or with the arts of 
life that any special flower or animal, weapon or implement, 
could be given her as a sign. The pomegranate is as natural 
to Aphrodite as to Hera, and very rarely found with either. 
The cuckoo might have been used as the obvious and peculiar 
symbol of Hera, but by some strange perversity it was not ; 
it figures only in the description of Polycleitus’ statue, and 
possibly on one vase-representation ©. 

Nor is there any precisely characteristic handling of the 
drapery which alone could distinguish her from any other god- 
dess, Character is indeed sufficiently expressed in the drapery 
of the most imaginative representations of Hera, the character of 
the stately and imperial goddess. the wife of Zeus. She is essen- 
tially evefuwv, ‘clad in comely dress.’ Certain negative rules 
might be given; she could not be unclad like Aphrodite, nor 
draped in the short tunic of Artemis, nor is it probable that in 
her temple-images she could wear nothing more than the open 
Doric chiton of Athene. But, like other goddesses, she changes 
her fashions with time and place. The Argive terra-cotta 
statuette shows her with the double-sleeved chiton and veil, 
on the Parthenon frieze she wears an ample veil and the Doric 
double chiton without sleeves, and also, on many of the later 
sarcophagi, the veil and chiton only. The girdle seems 
indifferent to her; sometimes she has it and sometimes not. 
In such details the artist appears to have been guided by 
artistic fashion merely, not by any fixed conception about her. 
Her standing epithct in Homer is AevxwAevos, the white-armed 
goddess, and one might have supposed that the constant 
association of this poetic term with her would have impelled 
the artist and sculptor to show her arms bare of drapery. And 
the greatest sculptors have represented her thus ; but here 


* Overbeck, A°-4/. 2, Munztaf. 2.27. was also consecrated to her (Le Abstin. 
Vide Head, Hist. Num. p. 475. Lk. 3, 5:, but as far as I know it has 
> According to Porphyry the stork no place in her representations. 
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also the practice varied, and we cannot deny that a particular 
statue is Hera’s because the arms are draped, or affirm that 
it is simply because they are not. The best works, indeed, 
show a tendency to invest her with a peculiar wealth and 
magnificence of drapery, to place the himation above the 
chiton, and to draw the outer robe across her body with 
a view to the most imposing effect of majestic fold and line. 
But the question will arise whether this gives us a sure clue, in 
the absence of other evidence, to discover Hera in a particular 
statue, or whether, supposing that a very effective and solemn 
arrangement of drapery had been devised originally for Hera, 
a Greek sculptor would hesitate to borrow it for his representa- 
tion of any other austere divinity, say Demeter or Themis *. 

It seems then we have no speaking emblem or symbol of 
Hera. no indubitable external mark. It is generally by means 
of the peculiar type of countenance and expression, either in 
itself or combined with becoming drapery and appropriate 
attribute, that we recognize her in various works of the per- 
fected and later art. But in the archaic period, when the face 
was expressionless and there was no separate system of forms 
for the maidenly and the maternal divinity, and the drapery 
was conventional not characteristic. we can sometimes only 
distinguish a Hera from an Aphrodite or an Artemis by the 
situation or the myth represented. or by the presence of Zeus ; 
or the provenance of the object may decide, as for instance it 
is reasonable to recognize Hera in the terra-cotta image of the 
throned and veiled goddess from Argos or Samos (PI. V. b, 
VII. a). 

It remains to mention the few surviving works in which the 
ideal form or countenance of the goddess is manifested or 
which contribute certain elements to it. What that ideal is 
we can partly gather from the Homeric poetry. and from one 
or two passages in later Greek literature. The Homeric 
account depicts her as the majestic queenly goddess, stern, 


« Perhaps the only certain instance sufficient to identify the two personages, 
of a Hera recognizable by her drapery — but its only for the representation of 
alone is the figure on the metope of — Hera the bride that such drapery would 
Selinus ; the situation itself of courseis be used. 
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proud, and self-asserting, with certain harsh and sombre traits 
in her character. There is some force and grandeur in the 
picture, but very little moral or spiritual quality. The Argive 
cult, not to mention others, knew her as something more than 
this. and her portrait in Greek art is richer and deeper than the 
Homeric. The best Greek sculptors were indebted to Homer 
for the epithets Booms and AevxddAeros and for the austerity 
of her type. But there is more in the picture of her conveyed 
by the words of Dio Chrysostom, who describes a woman ‘ of 
shapely and lofty stature clad in white raiment and holding 
a sceptre, with a countenance radiant and at the same time 
solemn, being such as painters are wont to paint Hera.’ It 
was long before Greek art had attained to this presentation 
of her. 

Among the monuments of the fifth century before Pheidias 
there are two works that claim special mention among the 
ideal forms of Hera. Inside a very beautiful patera in the 
Munich collection of vases we sce the form of the goddess, 
painted in various tints, standing in a very solemn pose, with 
the right hand holding the sceptre, and the left hand concealed 
under the drapery of the upper garment which is drawn over 
her chiton ; the left elbow is bent in such a way as to show 
that this hand is resting on herhip*, On her head is a golden 
stephanos, above which the top of her skull is shown, and her 
golden hair streams down from her shoulders in rich curls. 
The face is full and matronly, very calm and earnest, but 
without severity; the lips are slightly open, the under-lip 
being very slightly advanced. This is a rich and bright 
representation of the goddess-qucen. 

Whether the popular imagination usually conceived her as 
yellow-haired. as she here appears. is uncertain; it would 
seem so from the story preserved by the Scholiast in the //ad? 
that Hera, Athene, and Aphrodite bathed in the river Xanthus 
to give their hair a golden colour ; but she is dark-haired in 
the Pompeian picture of her marriage. 

One of the most important monuments of fifth-century 


* Pl. VIL. b. > Schel. Ziad, 21. 1. 
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religious sculpture is the Farnese head of Hera in Naples*. 
The theories put forward concerning its date and origin are 
very conflicting; and before a judgement can be formed con- 
cerning them the features and expression must be carefully 
analyzed and defined. It is a colossal head of severe and 
impressive style, resembling some of the heads on the Par- 
thenon frieze in its exceeding depth, and in the great breadth 
of cheek and in the rendering of the bone-structure. The 
hair is pressed with a narrow band, and is parted above the 
forehead and drawn to each side in rippling lines in more 
accordance with the style of bronze-work than marble; above 
the band it is drawn so closely over the head that the contour 
of the skull is impressively shown, and behind it is gathered 
in a crobylos on the neck. The austere simplicity of this 
arrangement is almost archaic, but the concealment of part of 
the ear beneath the hair is a mark of a later period of style, 
a trait that begins to be found in the heads from the temple 
at Olympia. A striking characteristic of the whole head is 
its display of straight lines and flat surfaces: the forehead 
is exceedingly broad and strong, and is only slightly modu- 
lated in the part above the eyes ; the cheeks are flat surfaces 
that do not slope much towards the centre of the face, and 
the eyebrow is almost a straight line at right angles to the nose, 
of which the bone is broad and flat. Thus the whole head 
has somewhat of a rectilinear appearance and mathematical 
quality, and yet one must say also that the bone-structure is 
not strongly marked, but only, so to speak, shadowed beneath 
the flesh, to which due attention is paid in places. The 
corners of the lips are softly treated, and the flesh about the 
mouth and nose is warmly modulated with lines that aid 
greatly the impression of character. The upper lip is beauti- 
fully carved, and the lower protrudes noticeably in the centre, 
and is slightly flattened outwards. Beneath the lips is a deep 
depression, and then a strong broad chin that springs slightly 
forwards. 

The question must now be considered, before any further 
analysis of the forms, as to the personality. It is evidently 
* Pl. VIL. 
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a representation of divinity, and the almost unanimous verdict 
of archaeologists pronounces it to be Hera*. There can be 
little doubt that this judgement is correct ; for though the 
head does not wear the usual crown, but only a narrow band, 
which we find indeed on the head of Hera on Elean coins, 
but which any goddess might wear, the expression is cer- 
tainly more suitable to Hera than to any other divinity. It 
resides chiefly in the eyes and the lips and in the parts about 
the mouth, though all the other features convey it and are 
in perfect accord with each other ; but in defining it we are 
in danger of imputing too much to the conscious intention 
of the artist and too little to the laws of plastic form- 
rendering to which his generation was devoted. We are 
struck at once with the energy and powerful will that is 
written on forehead, chin, and mouth; with the dark and 
sombre mood revealed in the eyes that are shadowed by very 
thick eyelids, and in the drooping corners of the lips ; and the 
countenance exercises such fascination on those who look at 
it long, that one writer, who has made a special study of the 
types of Greek heads, speaks of its ‘elemental demoniac force, 
its untameable power?” The phrase is too strong perhaps, 
but the head certainly produces something of this effect upon 
us; only it must be borne in mind that other heads of the 
period to which this in all probability belongs are marked 
with something of the same expression. “And it is very 
doubtful if the sculptor intended to represent Hera as a 
‘“demoniac force,’ as one who ‘ would devour Troy and Priam 
raw’; he is to some extent following or reproducing the style 
of the short-lived period of sculpture, the period of transition 
from the archaic to the perfected work. That generation which 
began its work shortly before the destruction of Athens by the 
Persians. and which Jasted until the zenith of Pheidias, broke 
away from the older school even more in regard to the spiritual 
expression which they gave to their work than in their formal 
treatment of the features. The forms of the countenance 
become much nobler, and the expression that they convey 


* Dr. Furtwangler inclines to call it question (Meisterwerke, p. 223, 1, Engl. 
Artemis, but he does not discuss the Ed.). » Kekulé, Hebe, p. 67. 
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is over-serious and often sombre and dark, contrasting utterly 
with the weak affected smile upon the later archaic faces. 
And the expression does not vary for the individual repre- 
sented; the countenances of Apollo and Demeter would be 
stamped with the same stern severity as that of Hera. The 
strange and almost repellent look on the Farnese face is there- 
fore not necessarily due wholly to the conscious aim of the 
sculptor and his conception of the nature of the goddess, nor 
need we see in it the Homeric portrait of the stormy and 
sullen wife of Zeus. It may be sufficient to say that the 
sculptor, to represent the severe and dignified goddess of 
marriage, has intensified a type of expression prevalent in 
his day. 

It might be thought that the slimmess of the cheeks is more 
maidenly than matronly; and it has been supposed that 
the sculptor wished to allude to the maidenly character of 
Hera in Argive and Arcadian worship. But the broad flat 
cheek is not necessarily part of the individual expression, but 
a characteristic of a style of sculpture which did not distin- 
guish between the youthful wife and the maid*. The indi- 
viduality of the head is imprinted in the middle of the face, 
especially in the lines about the mouth, which without marring 
the beauty speak of experience and mature life. It is this and 
the imperious sombre look, which is too marked to be wholly 
explained by the general tendencies of contemporary art, that 
are the sole valid reasons for giving the name of Hera to the 
statue of which this is part. 

Much has been said indeed about the eyes, and the strange 
marking of the eyelids; according to the view of Brunn, in 
which he has been followed by Kekulé and many others, they 
have been carved so as to convey the quality expressed by 
the Homeric epithet Bodms; and this they regard as the 
leading trait in the ‘canonical ideal’ of Hera’s face. No 
doubt the eyes were a striking feature of her countenance 
as the people imagined it ; for the poetic term of Homer must 


* For instance, in the Eleusinian relief period, it is hard to discern from the 
of Demeter, Iacchus, and Persephone, faces which of the two is the mother 
a work perhaps of the earlier Pheidian and which the daughter. 
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have had its influence, and it is said by a poet of the 
Anthology, in praise of a maiden, that ‘she had the eyes of 
Hera!’ It is a question whether each one of the typical 
heads of Hera can be called Bodms; there is no question 
what the term means, and unquestionably it does not apply to 
the Farnese head. 

It certainly does not mean ‘bull-eyed, as Brunn and 
others have interpreted it, finding in the word an allusion 
to the ‘wild terrific power’ latent in the eyes of the bull and 
of the goddess*. As applied to Hera, it can only mean ox- 
eyed or cow-eyed, and the eye of the cow is not threatening, 
nor does it ‘cause a certain inquictude in the mind of him 
who finds himself opposite it’ The eye of the cow is 
large, round, and somewhat prominent, and has a dark light 
in it: and this is the sense in which Homer applies it 
to more than one goddess and lady, as he had noticed 
that human eyes are often striking and beautiful through 
a certain resemblance to that animal’s, The ancients inter- 
preted the word rightly as large-eyed and dark-eyed 16; 
a painter would conyey the impression by painting the eye 
dark and round and large, such as the eye of Hera in the 
Pompeian picture of the Holy Marriage; a sculptor would give 
the eyeball a certain size and shape. Now the eyes of the 
Farnese Hera are narrow and long, in their shape as unlike 
a cow’s as any human eye can be. But they are set between 
very extraordinary eyelids, both of which are abnormally thick 
and the lower drawn away from the ball and turned down and 
outwards, It is by this curious method that the sculptor has 
been thought to indicate Hera Boéms. If so, he was more 
ignorant of nature than most Greek sculptors and painters, if 
we may judge from the representation of cows in classic art. 
A walk through the fields will convince us that the cow’s eye- 
lids do not fall away from the eyeball as those of the Farnese 
Hera; on the contrary they form a close firm rim; and 
anything like the lower eyelid of that goddess, if seen at all in 
human beings, is only seen in disease and old age. It is hard 


* Bronn in the Bull. del Ann. 1846, pp. 122-128; cf. Kekulé in his Hebe, p. 64. 
> Brunn, op. cit. 
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to believe, then, that the sculptor carved such eyes in the hope 
that they would remind the Greek spectator of the ox-eyed 
goddess. Probably his sole aim was to give a striking ex- 
pression to the eyes by such a treatment of the eyelid as 
would cast the deepest shadow upon them, and he merely 
carried somewhat further a technical method which had 
become usual in the plastic work of the age. The thick 
lids are found in the Apolline head in the British Museum, 
a copy as is supposed of a bronze-work of Canachus ; in the 
heads from the temple of Zeus Olympius, and some of the 
Lapith heads of the Parthenon metopes. But the best 
instances to compare with the Farnese are the heads of 
Harmodius in the Neapolitan group of the tyrannicides, of 
the nymph on the Olympian metope, and of Heracles on the 
relief from the same temple that represents the cleansing of 
the Augean stables. In all these cases the eyelids are not 
only thick, but the lower one is turned slightly down and 
away from the eye. This method has been exaggerated by 
the sculptor of the Farnese head, whose colossal statue raised 
on a pedestal may have towered above the spectator, and who, 
wisely reckoning with the height, may have pursued a conven- 
tional method of treating the eyelid by which the eye as seen 
from below appeared shadowy and full of warmth. This 
technical process is more natural to bronze-work than to 
marble-carving °. 

And the Farnese head is no original production ” (the bust- 
form alone, a product of Alexandrine art, would prove that), 
but a copy of a bronze original which in all probability was 
wrought about the middle of the fifth century, at the very 
close of the transitional period. The reasons of this view have 
already been given by the way ; to recapitulate, the slightly 


® Overbeck, in his Avsst-ALpthologie 
(2. pp. 66, 71, 72°. has done guod ser- 
vice in exposing the absurdities of the 
Bo@ms theory, and in suggesting that 
much in the Farnese head may be ex- 
plained better by the general history of 
plastic style than by special reference to 
Hera’s character, 


* This is also the view of Overbeck, 
Aunst-Myth. 2. p. 73; and Conze, 
Beitrage sur Geschichte der griechischen 
Plastik, p. 6, Though a copy, it belongs 
probably still to the Greek period ; the 
surface is rather damaged, but the tieat- 
ment of hair and mouth shows good 
Greek style. 
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protruding chin and lower lip, the great breadth of cheek, the 
ear placed a little too high, the conventional treatment of the 
eyclid, and still more the dark and sombre expression, are 
the marks of an ideal style of sculpture that flourished before 
the zenith of Pheidias. 

This view is of course inconsistent with the theory of Kekulé 
and Brunn and others, who maintain that the head is a copy 
more or less direct of the famous Hera of Polycleitus. Before 
the theory becomes a valuable hypothesis, there ought to be 
some direct evidence for this, derived from the resemblance of 
the Farnese head to some recognized work or copy of a work 
of Polycleitus or to the description left us of the great Argive 
image. Now the above-mentioned writers maintain that there 
is the very nearest affinity between this head and that of the 
Doryphorus*; while others of equal authority deny that there 
is any resemblance at all. It is strange that opinions should 
so conflict about a matter of fact that can surely be decided 
by a close comparison of the works. My own conviction is 
that the resemblance is only very general, such as we might 
expect to find in any two heads representing Peloponnesian 
art from 460 to 420 B.C., and that the differences are far 
more weighty. The cheeks of the Doryphorus slope more 
towards the centre of the face, which thus becomes narrower, 
the nose is less broad in the ridge, the chin protrudes less, 
and the eyes are quite differently treated. But those who 
maintain the Polycleitean origin of the head rely most on 
the argument that this surpasses all existing representations 
of Hera in ideal conception ; and they ask, if it was not Poly- 
cleitus but some earlier sculptor who produced this type, 
what was there left for Polycleitus, to whom the voice of 
antiquity ascribes the greatest representation of Hera, to do 
further in the development of the ideal? The answer is easy, 
that still much remained to be done. If Polycleitus produced 
the type of the Farnese Hera, then in his conception of the 
goddess he fell far below—not perhaps Homer—but the artist 
who a little later carved the head of Hera on the coins of 


* Conze, op. cit.; Overbeck, A.-AL. 2. Pp. 50. 
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Argos, and the sculptor who in the fourth century wrought 
the original of the Ludovisi head. 

For the Farnese bust, effective as it is by the intensity of 
its expression, gives by no means the full ideal of Hera ; it is 
fot the benign Argive goddess ‘ of good works,’ not the god- 
dess in whose face and person. according to Dio Chrysostom 1, 
brightness appeared by the side of majesty. The sculptor of 
this head could give us the majesty under a dark and sombre 
aspect ; neither he nor his age could represent 7d @acdpuv. 

It was in the following period that the ideal of Hera 
received full and satisfying expression. In perfecting the type 
the work of Polycleitus was chief, but the part played by 
Pheidias and his school was not unimportant. There is no 
authority for attributing to Pheidias himself, the greatest 
creator of divine types, any free statue of Hera, and none 
has survived that can be ascribed to this school*. But her 
figure wrought by his hand appeared among the other divini- 
ties on the base of the throne of Zeus Olympios, and the 
Parthenon frieze shows us how he would probably represent 
her®. She is there seated between Zeus and the winged 
figure, who is Iris or Nike. Clad in a Doric chiton, which 
is fastened over her shoulders so as to reveal her neck and 
arms, and is drawn down over the concealed girdle to form 
the beautiful fold common in Pheidian drapery, she turns 
to Zeus and raises with both hands the veil from her face, 
as the bride might on the day of her wedding. The face 
is unfortunately much disfigured, but enough remains to show 
the full oval outline and the laurel crown on her head, which 
alludes perhaps to her nuptials as well as to the Attic festival 
she was witnessing. The treatment of the flesh shows the 


* The attempt of Petersen to discover 
the Hera of Alcamenes—a very doubt- 
ful work —in a seiies of statues called 
Demeter by Overbeck has led to nothing: 
vide Afztt. d. d. Inst, Rom, 4. p. 08, and 
Overbeck, AL-AZ. 3. p. 461. I have 
not dealt in the text with the head 
of ‘Hera of Girgenti’ in the British 
Museum, which Overbeck and others 
would place next after the Farnese 


ia the development of the type. The 
more that head is studied the more 
suspicion it arouses, and Furtwangler’s 
grounds for rejecting it as a forgery are 
very strong C4rch. Zeit. 1885, p. 275). 
If genuine, it would be of little value 
on account of its singular lack of 
character. 
> Pl. LIL b. 
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delicacy and grandeur of the Pheidian work, and, apart from 
the formal beauty of the surface, the whole pose is perfect in 
its expression of the chastity, dignity, and grace of the youth- 
ful wife of Zeus. Though the attitude has some reference to 
the particular occasion, yet the figure has a permanent value 
as a monumental and characteristic type of Hera, and as the 
earliest great representation of the whole person of the god- 
dess. Nor did Pheidias forget, in his arrangement of the 
drapery, that Hera should appear as Hera AevxdaAevos, with her 
white arms bared. 

Among the monuments of this age may be mentioned 
a very beautiful cylix of the British Museum that contains 
a representation of Hera full of character and expression *. 
Holding a sceptre and wearing a Doric chiton and veil, with 
her hair bound in a stephane, but partly falling over her fore- 
head, she is seated opposite to Zeus, who is holding out his 
hand to her, and her lips are parted and seem moving in 
speech ; her form is almost virginal. 

The fifth-century electrum coinage of Phocaea” displays 
a striking head of Hera, wearing a diadem ornamented with 
the honeysuckle ; the face is set in thick clusters of hair, and 
the deep eyes and half-opened lips give it a very earnest 
expression. 

In the monuments that may next be quoted a great change 
is noted in the representation ; the features and expression 
become softer, more benign, and a touch of brightness, the 
gaisporys that Dio Chrysostom speaks of, appears in them. 
The first of these that claims attention is the Argive coin 
that has been several times published and is unsurpassed in 
beauty of style’. The head of Hera upon it shows more 
grace and purity of feature and more profound and spiritual 
conception of character than any of her surviving monuments 
in stone, except perhaps the Ludovisi head. She wears no 
veil, but the stephanos richly ornamented with floral design, 
and from beneath it the long wavy clusters of hair fall down 
her neck and over part of the cheek, which is less broad and 


* Pl IX. b, » Coin Pl. A 1g (Brit. Mus, Cat. Ionia, p. 209). 
© Coin PL A 17. 
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flat than that of the Farnese head. The forehead is broad 
and strong, and, rising somewhat over the eyes, bears the 
impress of power. The eyebrows are straight and noble, and 
the eyes are round and somewhat protruding, as if they would 
suggest the Homeric epithet, and are set between very thick 
lids. The nose is rather long and forms an angle with the 
forehead; the chin is firm and well rounded. The bone-struc- 
ture of the face is well marked, and yet there is no severity 
except in the clear sharp outline, and the lips that are parted 
with a smile give to the whole countenance a fascinating 
expression of brightness and benevolence. Therefore. impos- 
ing and majestic as the type certainly is, it is a very pure and 
true representation of the benign goddess of Argos, and one 
may discover in the traits some hint of the maidenliness that 
was ever renewed in the wife of Zeus, and certainly the decor 
Super verum, the solemn beauty, that was seen in the works 
of Polycleitus. 

If we search for a name with which we may associate this 
new type of Hera there is no other than his. A few years ago 
this association would have been accepted without argument ; 
but it has been said more recently that, as the coin artists of 
the great age did not copy, it is doubtful whether the Argive 
coin-stamper has reproduced in his Hera head anything of 
the expression and any of the traits of the masterpiece of 
Polycleitus*, There must, of course, be some doubt where 
positive reasons are few; and as regards these we can only 
say that the coin agrees with what is recorded or otherwise 
known about the statue in the symbol of the decorated 
stephanos, the floral ornament being an allusion to the Hours 
and Graces, and in the absence of the veil. Also the necklace 
and earrings might be taken as pointing to the richness of 
chryselephantine technique. 

And the type that appears on this coin is found with some 
modifications on coins of Cnossus Himera and, still more 
modified, on coins of Samos’, Now we cannot suppose that 


* See Gardner, 7ifes of Greek Coins, com; and Overbeck, Al-A/. 2. p. 44; 
p- 138, who does not wholly deny the — who hesitates. 
Polycleitean character of the Argive © Coin of Cnossus, Overbeck, AY .1/. 
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the same great artist wrought all these, especially as the coins 
of these other cities are inferior in depth of expression, and 
the face on them has lost its radiancy and retained only its 
beauty and seriousness. What then isthe natural explanation 
for the prevalence of this type on coins that were struck at 
various places near to the beginning of the fourth century? 
There is no political reason to explain it, and one inclines to 
believe that all these coin-devices were struck under the 
influence of some great work, well known throughout the 
Greek world. At this time this must have been the Hera of. 
Polycleitus. : 

There are other more general reasons for this view. The 
Argive coin shows a type of head of far higher imagina- 
tion than the Farnese head, and challenges comparison with 
the Ludovisi bust itself; in fact, as regards expression it 
embodies more than the latter work the description of Dio 
Chrysostom. The coin’s date is at least a generation earlier 
than the period of Praxiteles, and if such a type of Hera as 
this was in vogue towards the beginning of the fourth century, 
it is difficult to see what was left for that sculptor to do 
by way of perfecting the ideal of the goddess ; to infuse more 
mildness and soft delicacy into the face would destroy its 
power and character. Either, then,an unknown coin-stamper 
working in Polycleitus’ own city a short time after the great 
temple-image of that sculptor was set up produced indepen- 
dently a rival type of Hera, perhaps the most beautiful that 
antiquity has left us of the goddess, or he worked under 
the dominating influence of the gold and ivory statue, the 
expression of which he had sufficient skill and imagination 
to reproduce. 

The latter theory is all the more probable. as there is every 
reason for saying that it was Polycleitus and no other who 


Minztaf. 2. No. 23; Himera, No. 22; 
Samos, 1-4. The coins of Elis (Over- 
beck, A\-.JZ, Munztaf. 2, No. 14; Gard- 
ner, Zypes of Greek Coins, Pl. VIII. 15; 
Brit. Mus, Cat. Pelop. P\. X11. 13, 14, 
and PI. XIV. 1-6) do not appear to me 
to belong to this class: the finest of 


them, struck towards the end of the 
fifth century, might be the work of an 
original artist who preserved the older 
expression for his ideal of Hera, and 
gave her face the severe stern look; 
the lips droop at the comers, and there 
is no smile upon them Coin Pl. A 18). 
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perfected the ideal. Recently much has been ascribed to 
Praxiteles in this matter by Overbeck and others who, feeling 
the superiority of the Ludovisi to the Farnese head, assign the 
former with its deeper expression to Praxiteles, and fail to 
note sufficiently what the Argive coin proves—namely, that 
the perfection of the type was achieved nearer to the end_ 
of the fifth century than the middle of the fourth. Now, 
as regards Praxiteles, we hear only of a Hera Teleia at 
Plataea, and a Hera in a group at Mantinea by his hand: 
we know nothing of either of these works, in spite of the 
attempt to detect copies of the former in a small series 
of statues*; and the coins of Plataea that may be con- 
temporary with the earlier period of Praxiteles display 
a head of Hera far poorer in expression than that on the 
Argive coin. Nor do these works of this sculptor appear 
to have been celebrated or much commended ; and there is 
no reason a priori for supposing that the ideal of Hera, into 
which a solemnity and a certain imperiousness in pose and 
expression largely enter, would have been best dealt with by 
the genius of Praxiteles. The hypothesis that he did deal 
with it effectively and finally rests on no ancient statement 
and on no modern discovery. 

On the other hand, the ancient record, so far as it goes, is 
clear in favour of Polycleitus; and the value of this record 
is somewhat under-estimated by Overbeck in his treatment 
of the problem. He puts a wrong question in asking, ‘ Who 
wrought the canonical ideal of Hera?’ For this implies 
that there was one, that is, that there was some accepted 
system of rules about her form and expression that might 
serve as a canon to which later works should always conform. 
Now we must not insist too much on finding a ‘ canon’ as so 
understood for any and every Greek divinity. It is only in 
the representation of Zeus that we find anything like it, the 
Pheidian type dominating to a certain degree each succeeding 
generation ; but there is no‘ canon’ of Athena and none of 
Aphrodite, although there were certainly representations of 
these divinities which the Greek world regarded as perfected 


& Vide supra, p. 207. 
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and ideal, and when they wished to imagine them in the form 
that best corresponded to their nature. they thought of the 
Athene Parthenos of Pheidias and the Cnidian Aphrodite of 
Praxiteles, though there were many different types wrought 
by independent artists. 

Similarly, so far as the records go, the only statue of Hera 
that appears to have been ‘ the ideal,’ in the sense that it fully 
satisfied the popular imagination about her, was the Hera of 
Polycleitus. Maximus Tyrius puts it by the side of the 
Athena Parthenos of Pheidias when he is distinguishing 
between the actual existence of the divinities and their 
traditional representation in art; and Philostratus mentions 
it among those great works that illustrate the power in the 
artist of gavracta, which is something ‘wiser than mere 
imitation, the power of conceiving a fitting ideal*, The 
epigrammatist '°° declares that Polycleitus ‘alone of all men 
contemplated Hera with his eyes, that is, that he alone carved 
her in that perfect form which must be supposed the actual. 

In one case, then, in the great monument of his country’s 
worship, the sculptor, who ‘ gave to the human form an almost 
superhuman beauty, but did not worthily express the majesty 
of the gods, rose above himself and created the only image 
of Hera that was extolled by the voice of antiquity, which 
is silent concerning the merits of the Hera of Praxiteles, of 
Callimachus, and of Euphranor. The late Roman coin shows 
us the full figure. and proves the queenly dignity of the pose 
(Coin Pl. A, 16); as regards the head, if the earlier Argive coin 
gives us no evidence, then we have none at all, for the head 
recently found by the American excavations at Argos cannot 
be proved to be a Hera’. If the Argive coin be accepted 
as a free reproduction of the great temple work, it proves 
that the words of Dio Chrysostom about the ideal of Hera 
really record the qualities of the Polycleitean work, for the 


* Fit Apoll. Tyan. vi. 19. Hera Tap@cvos. Overbeck (Berichte 
> Waldstein, Excavations of the Sachs. Gesell. Wiss. 1893, p. 31 accepts 
American School at Argos, 1892. The the name of Hera for it, but points out 
head has a marked maidenly character; _ its unlikeness to the Farnese head. 
it would be too hazardous to name it 
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head on the coin displays at once ‘the brightness and 
solemnity’ of the countenance. 

Among the later monuments we cannot trace clearly the 
Polycleitean influence. Looking at the representations of the 
beginning of the fourth century we note a type of Hera 
prevalent on the coins of South Italy, which was used with 
some modifications of detail for the Hera Lacinia of Croton 
(Coin Pl. A 20) and the Hera Areia of Posidonia and Hyria®, 
The head is presented ez face, crowned, and with richly flowing 
locks; the face is a high broad oval, the features are full and 
large, and there is a certain exuberance in the whole treatment. 
It is a striking type, but quite unlike the Argive, and has no 
very profound expression of individual character. The coins 
of Thermae also”, and Capua ®°, show a head of Hera of some 
power, with serious expression and characteristic rendering of 
the eye, but none of these preserve the Argive type or add 
anything new. 

Near to the beginning of the fourth century must be placed 
the representation of the Judgement of Paris incised on wood 
in St. Petersburg, which contains a representation of Hera 
of great power and originality’, The drapery is arranged 
so as to display her arms, and her figure is almost as maidenly 
as Athena’s, but her face is fuller. She wears the veil and 
a crown of leaves around her head: the expression of her face 
is very profound, and there is a searching gaze in her eyes 
that are fixed on Paris. The treatment of the limbs and the 
forms of the face recall the Pheidian style; but the figure of 
Eros is too small to allow us to date the work as early as that 
period. 

Another wood-carving, in the same museum’, of approxi- 
mately the same date as the former, presents an equally 
striking type of Hera, erect and standing in very majestic pose 
with her left hand resting on her sceptre and her right on her 
hip; her arms are bare, and she wears a Doric diploidion 
without sleeves and with no girdle visible, and a himation 

* Head, Hist. Num. p. 82, Fig. 57; cf. coins of Phistelia and Neapolis, 


Overbeck, K.-M. Miinztaf. 2. Nos. 43, > PL X. 
44; Head, 4, pp. 68 and 32, Fig. 16; ¢ Pl. XL. 
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which is fastened on her left shoulder. The folds of drapery 
about her right leg are severe and columnar, and give the aspect 
of a temple-statue to the representation; but the left leg is 
drawn back and the toe is lightly resting on the ground. 
She wears ear-rings and a stephane which secures the hair. It 
is the figure of Hera the queen, an independent product of 
Attic art. 

The greatest monument that has survived to show us the 
type of Hera in the later fourth-century art is the bust of the 
Ludovisi Hera*. It belonged to a colossal statue, and it pro- 
duces its best effect when it is placed high and the spectator 
meets from below the downward gaze of its eyes. The large 
proportions of the head, the crown with its rich floral design, 
the somewhat severe arrangement of the hair that is drawn 
carefully over the forehead and reveals the form of the skull, 
the straight and simple line of the eyebrow and the breadth 
of forehead and cheek, are traits that recall the best style of 
the fifth century, and accord with the expression of solemn 
nobility in the countenance. But the hardness and gloom of 
the Farnese face is nowhere seen in this. The surface of the 
flesh is rendered with great softness, and the dignity and 
imperial character of the whole is softened with a benign 
and gentle expression. The look of brightness which we 
see in the face on the Argive coin is not quite attained 
here; the lips do not smile but indicate serious gentle- 
ness. The religious aspect of the head is enhanced by the 
fillet that passes round the head parallel with the crown and 
falls down by the two long curls on each side of her neck; 
for this rather curious decoration may well have been sug- 
gested by the sacred fillets with which her images were hung 
in her temple. There has been much discussion as to the 
date of this work ; most archaeologists would assign it to the 
younger Attic school; and this is the most probable view, for 
though there is nothing specially Praxitelean in the features, 
still less any trace of Scopas’ style, yet the particular 
expression, the very soft treatment of the flesh, and the 
deeply hollowed eye-socket point to that period rather than 

* Pl. XIL. 
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to any other. It has been proposed indeed by Helbig to 
place the work in the beginning of the Alexandrine era’, 
though he allows the influence of the style of the younger 
Attic school upon it. But the head has much more of the 
grandeur of the older period of religious sculpture than the 
elegance of the later courtly age, and the severity of the 
profile and the absence of all self-consciousness in the face 
suggest a better age than the Alexandrine. The rather high 
and triangular forehead is no mark of the later period, for 
we see it in the statue of Eirene in Munich. It is the most 
expressive marble head of Hera that has been handed down, 
but it does not permit us to say that the perfection of her type 
was the achievement of the fourth century; for the Argive 


coin shows an even more intense expression of character ”. 
The later heads reveal by the side of much elegance and 


grace a falling away from the true idea of the goddess. 


For 


instance, the later Ludovisi head displays at once the merits 


and defects of Alexandrine sculpture. 


® Ann, dell” Inst, 1869, p. 149. and 
Helbig, Die dffentlichen Sammlungen 
classischer Alteithumer in Kom, No. 
866. 

>» The strange theory recently ad- 
vanced by Dr. Furtwangler (W/e7ster- 
werke, p. 557) that the Ludovisi head 
represents a Roman lady of the Claudian 
period idealized as a goddess is not 
likely to win acceptance. As there is 
not the faintest trace of portraiture in 
the face, his theory depends on what he 
calls external evidence, namely, (1) the 
arrangement of the hair on the neck, 
(2) the sacrificial fillet. He quotes 
from Bernouilli (Aomische Jconographie, 
2. 1, Taf. 14, 15, 21, Figs. 30, 32) in- 
stances of portrait-statues of the Clau- 
dian period with a similar treatment of 
the hair. He declares that the locks 
hanging down the neck and gathered 
together with a band was a fashion 
never used for a goddess, and belongs 
merely to the Claudian era : this posi- 
tive statement is as positively refuted by 


Though the forehead 


the Farnese Hera-head, the Pallas of 
Velletri, the Caryatid of the Erech- 
theum in the British Museum, the 
Pheidian torso of Athena in Athens 
(Wolters, 472), all of which works, 
even the last-named as we can gather 
with certainty from what remains of the 
hair, had the locks gathered on the nape 
of the neck by a band and plaited or 
unplaited. The fashion comes down 
from old Attic sculpture. As regards 
the fillet, portrait busts and statues 
show that ladies of the Clandian period 
affected it. But it was used in the 
Greck period without affectation for 
sacied personages: we find it on 
Euboean coins of the fourth century 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. Central Greece, pp. 
112, 113, Pl. xx. 15, 16). The ‘ Mes- 
salina’ in Munich (Bernouilli, Fig. 32) 
tries to make herself look like Hera by 
wearing the head-gear of the Ludovisi 
goddess; she fails and cannot be quoted 
as proving that the Ludovisi Hera is a 
Roman lady. 
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and the lines about the mouth slightly recall the Farnese bust, 
and the veil and polos-shaped crown and the imperial air 
make the personality certain, there is nothing more in the 
expression than a certain queenly pride, and in fact it is not 
so much the goddess as the queen that appears here. The 
features are small and delicate by comparison with the former 
heads, and the curve of the neck and the fall of the veil show 
the striving after elegance and effect. From the Pentini head 
the dignity and stateliness have almost entirely disappeared, 
and the countenance and pose are overfull of sentiment and 
tenderness ; but in the later and Graeco-Roman period some- 
thing of the earlier ceuvdrns returns, and the imperial Juno 
Regina is the only prevailing type. 


Pirate XII 
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avOciv, dvOea “Hpas exddeve. 

b Hera *Av6cia, vide infra °°, 


e Athenae. 15, p. 678 A mvdcdy' obras Kadeirat 6 oréavos by rH “Hpa 
nepriOeaow of Adkwves: cf. the fragment of Aleman’s Hymn to Hera, 
Bergk, frag. 16 xai tiv edxopae déporsa tév8’ Aiypiow muAcHva KnpaTe 
cumaipo: Cf. Anthol. 9. 586 dvOea rrolwv eiot Oedv' “Hpys Kat ‘Podins 
Mapins : cf. Pollux, 4. 78 pédos 7d ’Apyodxdy 8 év rais dvOeapdpois év"Hpas 
émnudour, 

“a Eus. Praep. Ev. 3. 1, 4 of 8& voids paddov cal mperdvras tro- 
AapSdvovres tov pilav otras és To aitd TH Anrot ouvayover THY “Hpav’ x? 
pev éotw 7 “Hpa «.r.A. from Plutarch. 

b Plutarch, De placit. philos. 1. 3 réacapa rév mdvrav plopata mpaTov 
dkove’ Zeds dpyhs, "Hpn te hepécPios 9S Aidwvets Nijoris 6, vide Frag. 
Phil. Graec., Mullach, 1, p. 39. 

¢ Porphyry, wept ris ék Aoyiay Gitocodias : “Hpn 3° etxeddd porary 
xbats iépos bypis (pédera): frag. quoted Eus. Praep. Ev. 5. 7; 4- 
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d Plato, Crat. p. 404 tows perewpodoyav 6 vopobérns toy dépa “Hpav 
dyspacey émixpuTTopevos. 

e Oracle in C. LZ. Gr. 3769 xat ray bdpoBdroce Spdcos mapdorrov 
avaooay seems to refer to Hera. 

f Paus. 2. 13, 3 "OAiju dé ev “Hpas éoriy Tuve memoinpeva Tpapyvar Thy 
"Hpav ind ‘Qpay, cf. Hera ‘Qpddvros: Zeus’. 

a Kr, Mag. 472, 49 Tepwcts: ‘Holodos abrév yijs yeveadoyet, Zryaixopos 
3é,"Hpas pduns xara pynoixakiay Ads rexovons airév: Bergk, fr. 60 Stesich. 

b Schol. 72 14. 295% “Hpav rpehopémmv mapa ois yovetow els tev 
yprydvrav Eipupédav Biardpevos eyxvov énoinger’ f Sé Tipopnbéa éeyévynoev 


..-% lotopia mapa Ebpopion. 
Sacrificial animals. 


wa Anth. Graec. 6. 243: 
¥ re Sduov pedéovoa kai } Adyes “IuBpacov "Hpy 
Séko yevebdsdious, mérva, OuntoXias, 
pdoxav fepd taira td coe mod idrara mdvrov toper, 


b Cows: vide Cic. De Div. 1. 24, Bulls: Theocr. 4. 20. Goats: 
vide Hera Alyopdyos ©. Pigs: Ov. Amor. 3. 13, 16. 


Sacrifice and ritual. 


© Ov. Amor. 3. 13, at Falerii: 
Casta sacerdotes Iunoni festa parabant 
Per celebres ludos indigenamque bovem. 


. . . . . 


Hinc ubi praesonuit solemni tibia cantu 
It per velatas annua pompa vias. 

Ducuntur niveae, populo plaudente, iuvencae 
Quas aluit campis herba Falisca suis ; 

Et vituli nondum metuenda fronte minaces, 
Et minor ex humili victima porcus hara. 

Duxque gregis cornu per tempora dura recurvo. 
Invisa est dominae sola capella deae. 

Illius indicio silvis inventa sub altis 
Dicitur inceptam destituisse fugam. 

Nunc quoque per pueros iaculis incessitur index, 
Et pretium auctori vulneris ipsa datur. 

Qua ventura dea est, iuvenes timidaeque puellae 
Praeverrunt latas veste iacente vias. 


. . . . . . te 
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More patrum Graio velatae vestibus albis 
Tradita supposito vertice sacra ferunt. 


Argiva est pompae facies. 
Cf. Pliny, Mat. Hist. 3. 5, 8 Colonia Falisca Argis orta (ut auctor est 
Cato): cf. *. 


Hera as goddess of marriage. 

a The fepos ydpos: at Athens: Photius s.v. iepds ydyos* A@nvaios 
€optiy Atds dyovar wai “Hpas, cf. Menander “ Mey,” Frag. Com. Graec. 
4. p. 162: 

kopiporaros avdpay Xatpepav iepdy yapov 
ddoxwv ronceyv Sevrépav per ecixada 

xa” abtév, va th rerpads Seen map’ érépos 
TO THs Gcod yap wavraxyas Eye xahos. 

b At Plataea: Paus. 9. 3, 1 odros xeAeter ro Aia ttya\pa £vXov tontdpevoy 
dye eri Body Cevyous éyxexaduppévor, Aéyew S€ @s ayorro yuvaika TAdratav 
thy "Agarov. 16, § 5 Aatdddwy dé Copriy rev peyddav kai of Bowwrol odioe 
auveoprafovar ...§ 7 1d d€ ayadpa Koopnocavtes ... mapa Tay “Agwroy kai 
dvabévres emi Gpuagav, yuvaixa epiotact vuppertpiay... 7d 8 évredbev ras 
dudkas drd rod morapod mpos axpov tov Kibatpova édavvovot, edtpématat dé 
apiow eni rH xopupy rot dpouvs Bopds ...§ 8 ra iepeia ... kai ta Saidada 
6pou Kxabayifover emi rod Bwopov: cf. Euseb. 3, ch. 1 (p. 104 Dind.) from 
Plutarch: reydvras airods eixréavoy kat mayxdAny dSpiv poppacai te adriy 
kal katacreihat vupdixads AaddAny mpocayopetoavtas’ ira ows dvapédres Gat 
Bev tov tpévacov, Aourpa be Kopitew ras Tpirwvidas vopdus, addovs S€ Kai 
K@povs thy Bowriav mapacyew. Cf, 76. p- 102, 3, ch. 1, § 3 pavepav be 
TOY ydpev yevouévav, kal mepit rov Kidatpava mperov évravOa kat Tas 
TiAareds rhs duidias dvaxadupécions, "Hpav redelav Kat yapndioy abriy 
mpocayopevOnvat. 

© At Argos: Paus. 2. 17, 3 év ¢ 7G mpovde rH pév Xdpires dyddpard 
€orw apxaia ev Seba b€ xhivy tes "Hpas. Herod. 1. 31 eovans dpris TH 
“Hpn toicw ’Apyeiown, See mavrws tHy pntépa atrav (of Cleobis and 
Biton) Cebyet KopecOqvat es 7d iepdv. 

d Euboea: vide infra, and cf. Schol. Arist. Pax 1126 Kaddi- 
otpatés gna tonov EiBoias ro "EXvpviov. ’ArodAdonos S¢ vady now eivat 
mAnoioy EvBolas’ vupdixdv dé twes adtd hacw, Gri 6 Lets rH ”Hpa exet 
GuveyeveTo, 

© Hermione: vide infra *, Cf. Schol. Theocr. 15. 64 ‘AptororéAns 
8€ iorupel ev rh epi “Eppsdens iepd, iSidrepov wept rov Ards Kai ris "Hpas 
yapov ... (Mount Thornax) émou viv dori lepdv “Hpas TeAeias. 
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f Hera Mais Teheta and Xfpa at Stymphalos **4, 


& Cnossus: Diod. Sic. 5. 72 Aéyouar 5€ kal robs yduous rovs re Atés Kai 
ths “Hpas év 17 Kvaciav xopa yevéobar xara riva térov mAnoiov Tov Onpyvos 
morapov, xa@ dv viv ‘Jepdv éorw, ev & Ovoias car’ emavtdv dyious td Tov 
€yxwplov ovvredetaOat Kat Tovs yadpous dropipeioba : cf. Samos © 4, 

h Posidonia: inscription on small tablet, ras Oe ras Wadds ips. 
Collitz, Dialect. Inschrift., No. 1648 ? Persephone. 

i Arist. Birds 1731: 

“Hpa tor’ *Odvpria 
tév WiBdrav Opdvev hf. Siteh, 
dpyovta Oeois péyav 
Motpat ovvexoiptoav 
ev road tpevaio, 
"Yunv, & ‘“Ypéva’ & 
6 8 dpudibadys "Epos 
xpuadrrepos ivias 
nvOuve madwrdvous 
Znvos mdpoxos yapwy 
xeddaipovos “Hpas. 

k Theocr. /d. 17. 131: 

&de Kat aOavdrwv iepds yapos éerehéobn, 

obs réxero kpeiowwa “Péa Baorhijas ’Odvprov, 
ev d€ A€xos ardpyvow iavew Zyvi kai “Apa 
xeipas paSnoaca pipas eri mapbévos “Ipts. 

1 Lex. Rhetor. Photius, vol. 2, p. 670 (Porson) ‘lepés ydpos: oi 
yapourtes rotovar Te Ati kai 7H "Hpg lepovs yapovs. 

m Arist. Zhesmoph. 973: 

“Hpav te rnv reAelav 

peadwpopev Somep eixos 

mat Tots xopotow éeumaifer re Kai 
Khndas ydpou puAdrret, 

4 Dion. Halic. Ars Rhet. 2. 2 Zebs yap xai"Hpa, mporot Cevyvivres re 
kat ouvdud{ovres* otr@ roe 6 pév Kat maryp Kadeirat wdvtar, 7 d€ Zvyia, 

° Dio Chrysostom, Or. 7. Dind. 1, p. 139 dxoddorous dvOpamous oi 
aigxuvopevous . . . obte Aia yevéOdcov obre "Hpav yaprdtov otre Moipas 
teXeagdpous } Aoyian”Aprepuv 9 pyrépa ‘Péav. 

P Aesch. Eumen. 214: 

9 xdpr Gripa cal map’ oddév feé vor 


“Hpas reAeias xat Atos moT@para, 
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4 Diod. Sic. 5. 73 mpoOvoves mpdrepov dravtes TO Atl rp Tedeip kai "Hpa 
redeia Sta Td TOUTOUS apynyovs yeyovevat Kat mdvrav ebperds, 

t Laws concerning marriage in the Greek médcs connected with 
Hera, Demosth. rpés Maxapr. 1068 and Plato, Laws 774 a. 

8 Pollux, 3. 38 ravry ("Hpa) trois mporeAciots apourédovy ras xépas kat 
*Apréutd« kat Moipas* xai tis kduns b€ rére dnpxovro Tais Beais ai xépat. 

t Anth, Graec. 6, Anathem. 133, epigram ascribed to Archilochus : 

"AAKiBin TAoKduov tepyy dvéOnxe KadumTpyy 
“Hpn, xoupidioy edr éxvpnoe yapor. 

u Plutarch, Conj. Praec. 141 £ of tH yapndig Ovovres”Hpg thy xoAny ob 
ovyxabayiLover trois dAdots lepois. 

vy Hera Eileithyia at Athens and Argos: vide *¢ and ®. 

w 7], 11, 270: 

Ei\eiOurat 
9 ie x > O~ y 
Hpns Ouyarépes, mxpas ddivas tyoveat. 
Cf. Hesiod, Zheog. 922: Paus. 1. 18, § Kpijres 8€ rijs yapas tis Kywolas 
év’Apnioe yevéoOa vopifovow EihetOuay cai maida “Hpas eivat. 

x Hera Aphrodite at Sparta, vide 4: at Acrae, C. J. Gr. 5424, 
common priesthood of Hera and Aphrodite. 

y Eratosth. Kafaster. 44 obk é&fv rois Aids viois ris odpaviou Tpijs 
peracxel el py tis abrav Onodoe tov tis "Hpas paorév. Cf. Anth. Graec. 
g. 589 Adriv pytpudv rexvnoaro’ rodvera patov eis vddov 6 mAdotys ov 
mpooéOnke yada, 

'® Warlike character of Hera in cult: armed procession at Samos *¢, 
feast of Aowis at Argos **b, Hera Tporaia, Lycophron 1328 1@ omdcavtt 
dnias Morn Tpomaias pacrév etOndov Oeds (referring to Heracles, whom 
Hera was supposed to have nourished) ; cf. 477%, 

Localities of Hera-worship. 


© Thrace and Dacia: coins and exvoto reliefs of the Roman 
Imperial period, Imhoof-Blumer, Mum. Zettschr. 1885, 16; Head, 
Hist. Num, p. 244; Roscher, Lexicon, pp. 2082, 2083. 

North Greece. 

20 Thessaly: Minyan legend of Pelias, Apollod. 1. 9, 8 3«dnpd 8€ 
pOdcaca eis rd THs “Hpas tépevos xarépuye, Hedias 8€ én’ aitav tev Bopav 
atthy xaréodake. 

® Phocis, at Crissa: Roehl, Jus. Graec. Ant. 314, inscription of 


sixth century B.c. on altar: rdoSe y’ "A@avaig ... One "Hpa te, ws xai 
xewos Exot KA€os ApOtrov aici. 
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* Locris, at Pharygae: Strabo, 426 iSpura: airéé: “Hpas Sapvyaias 
iepév dro Ths ev Bapuyats rhs "Apyetas kai 6) Kat amorxol hacw elvat *Apyeiov. 

Boeotia. 

22 Orchomenos: Brit, Aus. Cat. Central Greece, p. 56, Pl. 8. 18, 
head of Hera (?) with stephanos and veil, first century B.c. 

3 Plataea: vide® "b. ® Coins, Brit. Alus. Cat. Central Greece, p. 58, 
Pl. 9. 3, cire. 387-374 B.C. 

b Eus. Praep. Ev. 3, ch. 1, § 3 (p. 102 Dind.) ry Anrot xdpw 
dropynpavevovoay (“Hpav) duoBapiov Oca kai civvaoy Sore Kat Antoi puxig 
mpobveoOat (from Plutarch). 

* Coronea: Paus. 9. 34, 3 Katwrépw d€ édtyov "Hpas éoriv iepdy kat 
ayadpa apxaiov, TvOodSapov réxvn OnBaiov' éper S€ emi rH xetpt Secpavas. 

* Thespiae: Clem. Alex. Profrepi. p. 40, P. ris KeOatpwvrias “Hpas 
év Oeonia mpéeuvov exxexoppévov. On Cithaeron: Eur. Phoen. 24: 

Rear és “Hpas cat KiOaipavus déras 
Sid@ct BoveddAorow exOcivar Bpédos. 

* Thebes: Plut. De Gento Socrat. p. 18 "Ap’ ob XriBwva déyers . . 
Tov KéeAnrt Ta “Hpaia wkavra mépvaw. 

7 The Perrhaebi: on coins, circ. 196-146 B.c., head of Hera veiled 
and seated figure of Hera, Head, Hirst. Num. p. 258. 

Central Greece and Peloponnese. 

a Athens: C. 7. A. 2. 1099. Paus. 1.1, 5 “Eore 6€ xara riy dddv 
Thy és "AOnvas éx Gadnpud vads "Hpas obre Oipas Exwv ore Sprov. Mapdé- 
ndy hacw adrév éumpioa, .. ro d€ dyadpa 7d viv bn, Kaba Néyovow, ’Adxa- 
peévous dor Epyov. 

b Hesych. s.v. Ocdgwiat "Hpa typarat map’ ’AOqvaiass (? Oedéwdn). 

¢ Inscription found near Thoricus, Tésevos "Hpas EideOvias : Roscher, 
Pp. 2091 ; Philologus, 23. 619. 

4 Eus. Praep. Ev. 3. 83 from Plutarch, ot8€ déioior xowoviav elva 
mpos Atovuroy "Hpat puddooovrar dé cuppeyvivar ta iepa Kal ras ’AOqunow 
iepelas dmravreaas gbaciv GAAjAous py mpocayopeve pyd€ GAws Kerrav és ra) 
Tis “Hpas eioxopilerOat répevos. 

© Hesych., rapn\tdv 6 rév pnvav ths "Hpas tepés : vide ™®. 

” At Eleusis: Serv. Virg. Aen. 4. 58 Cum Eleusine Cereri sacrum 
fit, aedes Iunonis clauditur, item cum Iunoni Eleusine fit, templum 
Cereris clauditur. 

a Corinth: Hesych. s. v, ATE KopivOtor 6vaiav redoivres”Hpy aiya rh bea 
Ovov ray 8 kopeodvrwy pirate pudvrav Ty paxatpay, kai oKGTTOpEver ivOa 


se ayers 
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anébevro, 7 al& tots Tmoow avackudOveaca avédnvey cai thy pev oxiyw 
abréy SupdreySev, Eaurg d€ ris ohayis aizia ye-yovev. 
b Zenob. 1. 27 KnpivOso Ouciav redodvres "Hpa enavaroy tH} id Mndeias 
pg Z 


ipurOeton Kai axpaia xadovpery alya 77 bed EOvov. 
e¢ On Acrocorinthus: Paus. 2. 4, 7 1d Tis Bowvaias éoriv “Hpas iepdv. 


d Hera Acraea: Apollod. Bibl. 1. 9, 28 Aéyerae (4 Mydeta) . . . ixéras 
xabicaca (robs maidas) ent rév Bopsy tis "Hpas ris ’Axpaias. Cf. Schol. 
Eur. Med. 10 &rt dé BeBacideve rijs KopivOov 7 Mydeca Edpndos ioropet xai 
Syrwvidys’ Gre dé wat dObdvaros iv y Mydeca Movoaios ev ro mepi “IoOpiav 
isropei. 16. 2473 tavra (rd réxva Mndelas) xaragvuyeiv els rd THs ’Axpaias 
"Hpas tepdv wat ent 1d iepdy xabica Kopwhious 3€¢ adrav ov8é otras dm- 
éxeabat GAN eri rod Beopod névra raira drocpdtar’ Aopod dé ‘yevopévov eis 
Ty médw TOA Tdpara ind THs vdcou diapbeiperbat' pavrevopevors S€ abrois 
Xpnop@djoae rov Oedv AdcKerOa 1b tis MnSeias réxvwv ayos, dev Kopwbiors 
péxpe tev Kapav trav Kal? Hpas Ka@ Exaorov éemaurdov émtd Kovpous Kat éxra 
koupas Tév emonpordrar dvdpdy amevavricey év rh tis OeGs Tepéver, Kat pera 
Ovorav ihdox:oOat tiv éexeivor paw (the whole quotation from Parmen- 
iscos) ... yeyovévat 3€ mapamAjotov pvOeverar Kat mepi tov “Adavw: cf. 
Paus. 2. 3, 7, after the destruction of Corinth, ovxére éxeivar xabeotnxarw 
aitois ai Ovaola od8€ droxeipovtai ogiow of maides, oddé pédaivav opotaw 
éoOqra. Tb. § 11 Mndeia maidas pév yiveobar rd S€é det tixtdpevov KaTa- 
xpomrev avto és 7O iepov gépovoay tis “Hpas, xataxpumrew dé déavarovs 
Zoeobar vopifoveay, Athenag. Leg. pro Christ. c. 14 *Adxpav kai 
“Hoiodos Mydeav,. . . kai NidBnv Kidixes (WSpuvra Geovs). Strabo, 380 
év r@ petakd rov Aexaiov xai Maya 16 ris ’Axpaias pavteiov “Hpas UmHpXe 
To nadady. Eur. Med. 1379 epova’ és “Hpas répevos dxpaias Oeod. 
Schol. 23. ‘Hpaia 8€ mévOiyos éopri) mapa KopwOios. Schol, Pind. O2. 13. 
74 (MySera) ev KopivOp xardxet xai Eavoe Kopwhious Apw@ Karexopevous 
Gicaca Anpyrpe xai Noptats Anpvias. exet 8€ adrijs 6 Zeds ApdoOn. ode émei- 
Gero 5€ MiSera tov tis "Hpas éxxdivovea xddov" did kai 4 "Hpa iméoxero abti 
aOavdrovs moijoat tors maidas’ drobavdvras d€ rovrovs Tipaot KopivOot, 
kadovvres pEoBapBapovs. 

1 Megara: Plut. Quaest. Graec. 17 To mudady 4 Meyapis wxeiro 
xara kOpas, ékadouvro b€ ‘Hpaeis. Vide s. Byzantium 


% Sicyon: ® Paus, 2. 11, 1 "Emwnéa d¢ Kai Aprépids wal ’AndArAwHe 76 
mAngiov iepdv rotjoa déyovat, 76 SE per’ adits "Hpas "Adpacrov’ dydhpara 3€ 
imedeinero ovderépa. 

b Jd. 2. 11, 2 rovrov (rov vaov tis Tpodpopias “Hpas) bdAxys {spuaaro 
& Thpévov, ris 6800 of ris és Zuxvava "Upay ddpevos sdyysv yeverOat. 

¢ Schol. Pind. Nem. 9. 30 Mevarypos 6 Suvamos vire ypdper . . + 
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“Adpaotos . . . puyady HAGev és Siuxvava, . . . Kai ras "Hpas ths "Ade~av8pov 
xadoupevns lepdv . . . iSpvaaro. 

%a In the neighbourhood of Hermione, Paus. 2. 36, 2 iepa én’ 
dxpov tav dpav, émt pev TH Koxxvyio Atds, év 6€ re Hpavi éorw “Hpus. 

b Hermione: Steph. Byz. s. 0. “Eppiav: “Eppidy 8€ dad rod rév Ala 
kai tiv “Hpav évradda amd Kpytns adixopevous SpuioOnvat .. . bev Kai iepoy 
“Hpas Mapbévov fv ev adry. Vide 7 &. 

% Epidaurus: Paus. 2. 29, 1 Td d€ (fepov) mpos TG Amen en’ axpas 
dvexovons és Oékarcay héyouow “Hpas efvar: cf. Thuc. 5. 75. Cavvadias, 
Epidaure 61, dedication to Hera. 


3a Argos: Pind. Vem, 10. 1: 
Aavaod mdédw dyacbpdévar te mevtnxovra Kopav Xapires, 
"Apyos "Hpas Sapa Ocompemés tpveire. 
Aesch. Supp. 291: 
KAnSodxov “Hpas pact Swpdtay more 
ld yevéobar 798 év “Apyeig xOovi. 
Cf, ¢, 

b Paus. 2.15, 5 év TH viv "ApyoAids dvopalopery “Ivayov BucAcvovra rév 
Te morapov dd) abrod héyovow svopdoat kai Oioa rH “Apa. 

© Jd. 2.17, 1, description of the Heraeum near Argos: "Aorepion 
yeviobu tH Toraps Ovyarépas, E¥Borav xai Updovpvay kai Axpaiav, elvan bé 
ogas tpopots ris “Hpas: probably cult-titles of the goddess. Cf. 
Strabo, 373 Updovpva in the Argolid tepiv Zxovea "Hpas. Plutarch, 
De Fluv. 18 év ré repéver ris Upooupvaias “Hpas, xaos ieropet Tipdbeos 
€v Trois ’ApyoXtxois. 

a Palaephatus, 51 ’Apyetor Toktodyxov abrois iyotvro" Kai did rodro Kai 
Tavnyupw avr} reraypevnv dyovav 6 &€ tpdmos ths éopris dpata Boay rd 
XPGpa Aevedv. Amd S€ rs dpdéns civar dei rHv lépecav. 

> Cf. Strabo, 372 TO ‘Hpatoy civat xowdy iepov td mpos tais Muknvacs 
audoiv ev rd Wodvuedetrou Edava rh pev réxvy Kdddusra rev wavrev ToduTeAcia 
8€ kai peyébee rev Gediov ewdpeva. Festival of Hera in Argos called 
the *Aonis, C. I. Gr. 234. 1068: cf. Hesych. dyay yarxeios: 7a év "Apyet 
“ExaropBaia. Aeneas, Zact. 1. 17 éopris yap navojpou t&w THs TdAEws 
*Apyelav yevonérns, e&iyov mopmiy abv SrAots tev év rH WAtkia avxvar, 
Schol. Pind. O1. 4.152 "O 7 év “Apyet xadkos... Tovregtiv, } aomis 7 
XaAKH 7 Sidopevn ev *Apyer ... mavyyupis €are THs “Hpas ra ‘Hpaia ra rat 
*ExaréuBaa Aeydpeva’ Otovrat yap Exarov Bes TH bea’ 168 SrabAov Tey dyover 
xadxi dois Kai orépavos ex pupaivns. Cf. Zenob. Proverb. 6. 52 os thy 
€v“Apye domida xabedav ceuvivera. Dionys. Halic. Anfigu. Roman. 1. 
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ne ; 
21 6 tijs"Hpas veas év badepi xatecxevarpevos as ev” Apyer evOa kal rev 


Guntrodav 6 tpdros Spotos Fv Kal yuvaixes iepat Oepamevovorat TO Tépevos, f TE 
Aeyonevn Kavnhdépos ayy ydpov mais xarapxopévyn Tv Ovpdrwy xopoi re 
mwapOevar ipvovady tiv bedv @dais marpios. Eur. Elec. 171: 
vov rpttai- 

av xapvocouaw buoiav 

*Apyeiov maca dé map’ “H- 

pav pédAAovot trapGertkat oreixerv. 
Pind. Wem. to. 24: 

dyav to. xaAKeos 
Siipoy drpover moti Bovbvoiav "Hpas déOhov Te xpiow. 

57 Paus. 2. 17, 8, in the Heraeum ré dpyatéraroy ("Hpas dyadpa) 
merroinrat pev €& axpados, aver€On és TipvvOa ind Metpdcou rov "Apyous, Tipurda 
d€ dveddvres "Apyetor xopifovow és rd ‘Hpatov' bd} Kai abrés eiSov KaOnpevov 
dyahpa ob péya, Clem. Alex. Profrepi. p. 41 P. 

38 Paus. 2. 22, 1 ris b¢”Hpas 6 vads THs AvOeias eat Tov iepot tis Anrovs 
ev dea: cf. Be, 

589 EAeiOua : Hesych. s. v. "Hpa év “Apyet. 


40 Evepyecia: Hesych. s. v.Hpa év”Apyee: cf. Hera Zevédia'* 4, 


| aéxepva: Hesych. 5. v. td Apyeiwv 7 Ovaia émerehoupéery 1h "Hpa. 


“ Hera Baoiis at Argos, Kaibel, Epigraph. 822. C.I.A. 3. 172: 
inscription of second or third century a.v. adrd& (ev "Apyee) yap Kredod- 
xos &pv Bacnidos “Hpys: cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. p. 418 P., fragment 
from the Phoronis, KadA:6én kredodxos OAvpmiddos BacsAcins’Hpys Apyeins. 

8 Paus. 2. 24,1 dudvrey és thy dxpdrodw (Adpicav) Zor pev Tis *Akpatas 
“Hpas 76 lepdv, 

“* Td, 2. 38, 2: near Nauplia, any) Kdvabos xadoupévn’ évravda Ty 
"Hpav dacw "Apyeiot xara ros oupévay wapbévov yiverbar obros pév 4n 
odiow &k TedeTHs, hv Ayovet TH “Hpa, Adyos rev amoppyTray eativ. 

** Nemea: Schol. Pind. em., Boeckh, p. 425 Nepéa... of d€ amd 
Tav Boay tév ims” Apyov vepopevar év 1G xopio, at hoav “Hpas iepai. 

‘6a Elis: in the Altis: Paus. 5. 15, 1X Geois d€ ov rots ‘EAAnuixots povov 
GAG kai TS ev AtBin onévdover kai "Hpa te "Appovia kal Tapdppor. 

b Paus. 5. 15, 5: in the fmmov ddeots, ev pev rd imaidpe ths apereos 
kara pégov mov pddiota Hoo etdavos ‘Inriov xat “Hpas eioiv ‘Innias Bawpot. 


© Jd. 5. 14, 8: near the altar of Olympian Zeus, eict 8€ xal Oeav 
wavrav Bopoi, kat “Hpas éxixAnow ’OAvumlas mexomnpevos réppas Kal obros. 
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‘7 Temple of Hera ‘OmAogpia in Elis: Lycoph. Cass. 613. Cf. 
Tzetz. Lyc. 858 éniderov "Hpas rypwpeévns év "HALO. 
* Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 31 P. ray “Hpay riv vyiav ioropet (rofev- 


3 - : > 
Ojvat) ind rod adrod “Hpakdéous 6 adrés Maviacts ev TvA@ npabderre. 
0 t 


* Olympia: Paus. 5. 16, 2 dd mépmrov iaivovew frovs 7H “Hpa 
mémhov ai Exxaidera yuvaixes’ ai d€ adral riOéace kal dydva ‘Hpaia’ 6 d€ dyav 
€orw dpidda Spdpou mapGevos ; festival founded by Hippodameia. Vide>. 
Schol. Pind. O2. 5. 10 ’Odvpmiace Bopoi ciow Ef Sidvpoe . . . Sebrepos 
“Hpas xat "A@nvas. 


“a Patrae: Paus. 7. 20, 3 THs Te “Hpas To @yadpa Tov ’Odupriou népav 
meroinrac: figure of Hera on coin of Hadrian, Brit. Afus. Cat. 
Peloponnese, Patrae, p. 26, Pl. 5. 18. 


b Aegae: Paus. 7. 23, 9 Alyetor Sé’AOnvés Tre vads Kal”Hpas addos 
++ Ths 8€"Hpas 7d dyahpa dre py yovaki, dv thy lepwodtvyy Exp, dAdo ye 
8} od8ert Ears Oedoacbat. 


Sparta. 

5°a In the Agora: Paus. 3. 11, 9 iepdx "AmdAAwvos xai “Hpas. 

b Paus. 3. 13, 9 rod dé jpdou (rot TAevpdvos) Adgos eativ ob méppw, rai 
“Hpas éni 1G Adio vads "Apyeias...”Hpas d€ iepdv ‘Ymepyetplas kara 
Havreiov érownOn, rod Eipdra word tis yas ahiow émeedvgovros’ Edavoy dé 
apxaioy xadoiow "Adpodirns "Hpas* emi 5€ Gvyatpi yapoupévy vevopixact ras 
pyrépas tH Oe Ove, 


© Hom. J/. 4. go: 
tov 8 nyeiBer érera Booms norma “Hpn 
Tot uot tpeis pev word idrraral eioe wdAnes, 
“Apyos re Undprn re rat elpvdyyvia Muxnyn. 

4 Alyopdyos: Hesych. s.v. "Hpa év 3ndprn. Paus. 3. 15, 9 Movos 
8€ "EAAjvev Aaxedatpoviots xadéarnxey "Hpav érovopdtew Aiyopdyov Kat aiyas 
TH Oecd Ovew .. . atyas 8€ abrov (‘Hpaxdéa) Gicat pacw iepeiwv dropnaavra 
@2oiwv : also at Corinth, vide supra 5°. 

‘ta Arcadia: Paus. 8. 22, 2 é 7 Eruphyre TH dpxaia Thpevdv prow 
vixioa Tov Tedacyod xal“Hpav td rod Tnpevov tpadiqvat rovrou Kai abrov 
iepa rj 8 rpia BpvcacGat kai emudAnoes tpeis en’ aith Oéaba, mapbeve pev 
Ere often Tadd? ynuapervny dé T® Auli exadecev aityy Tedeiav dteveyGeioav bé 
ep sre 8) és rév Aia cat €xavnxoveay és THY Srippydov avdpacev 6 Thpevos 
Xypav. Cf. Pind. O/. 6. 88 (ode sung at Stymphalus) : 

Srpvvoyv viv éraipovs, 


Alvéa, mpatov peév "Hpav Tapbeviay nedadgoa, 
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b At Mantinea: Paus. 8. 9, 3 Kai "Hpas mpos r@ Ocdrp@ vadv eeacdpnv’ 
FIpagiréAns 5€ ta dydApara airy te KaOnpévyy év Opdv@ Kai maperta@oas 
émoinoey AOnvarv xai "HBnv maida “Hpas. 

¢ At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 9 vads éorw “Hpas redeias, dpoiws Kai 


Taira €peinta. 


8 Heraea: Brit, Mus. Cat. Pelop. p. 181, Pl. 34 1-5: head of 
Hera on coins of Heraea, circ. 480 B.c. Paus. 8. 26, 2 THs dé "Hpas 
TOU vaod Kai GAXa epeima Kai of Kioves Et eAEitovTo. 

Asia Minor. 

5° Kandara: Steph. Byz., xeptov Hapdayovias . . . kal "“Hpas Kavdapnvis 
tepdv, 

** Amastris Paphlagoniae: on coin of Antoninus Pius, HPA 
AMACTPIANON, Hera standing with her right hand on a sceptre, her 
left hand extended, with a peacock at her feet, Overb. K.AZ. 2. p. 123, 
No. 4. 

55 Lydia, Dioshieron: coin with Zeus and Nero on the obverse, on 
the reverse Hera standing with sceptre, 7. p. 124, No. 5 ; Head, Hust. 

TUM. DP. 549. 

5° Byzantium: Dionysius Byzant. excerpta in Geogr. veler. Script. 
Graec. Minores, Hudson, vol. 3, p. 2 Duae aedes Plutonis et Iunonis 
quarum solum nomen extat ... Iunonia acra dicitur: ubi quotannis 
victimam primo anni die mactat gens Megarica. 

“ Phocaea : head of Hera on coin of fifth century, Bri. AZus. Cat. 
Pl. 5. 1, p. 209. 

* Cyme: Ditt. Sy//. 127, 134, 370. 

5° Halicarnassus: Hera, with phiale and sceptre, standing near 
Zeus on coin of Caracalla and Geta, Overbeck, K. AZ. 2, p. 124, No. 6; 
Miinztafel 3. 6. Cf. * Hera and Zeus Panamaros at Stratonicea: at 
Lebedos ”, 

© Termessos in Pisidia: priestess of Hera Baowis, C. 2. Gr. 4367 £. 
Cf. Bull. de Corr. Hell. 3, p. 336, No. 5 "Hpg éxnxd@ edxiy Atopy dns. 

*' Cyrene: C. LZ. Gr. 5143, list of priestesses of Hera. 

® Alexandria: Hesych. Miles. Miiller, Fragm. Hist. 4, p. 161 
Aewidas ypuoas Kdénrav rod év ’AdeEavdpela tis "Hpas dydAparos épapdby. 
Head of Hera ’Apyefa on coins of Alexandria of time of Nero: £rit. 
Mus. Cat, Alexandria, p. 17, Pl. 1. 


a Inscription in time of Ptolemy Euergetes II, C. 7. Gr. 4893 
Zdre 79 xai “Hpg, found on island of the Cataracts. 


) 
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The Islands. 

6° Euboea: # Chalcis: (1) Head of Hera (?) on coins circ. B. c. 369- 
336, encircled with disk, Head, Hist. Num.p. 304. (2) Head of Hera 
veiled and wearing stephane on coins circ. 197-146 B.C. ; 26. p. 304, 
fig. 203. (3) Brit. Mus. Cat. Central Greece, Pl. 21. 1, p. 114, Cire. 
196-146 3.c., Hera with sceptre in quadriga ; 7d. Pl, 21. 12, p. 118, 
coin of Septimius Severus, Hera seated with patera and sceptre, wearing 
small calathus : cf. Gardner Types, Pl. 15. 27, p. 177. 

b Carystus: Steph. Byz. 5.v. Uddts tnd 19 "Oxy Spee THs EvBotas .. . 
éxdnbn 8€ ro dpos awé THs... Tov Ocdv pikews Aids kai”Hpas. Oni fifth 
century coins of Carystus, the cow and the calf and the bull may 
refer to the worship of Hera on Mount Oche, Head, Hest. Mum. 
p. 303. Veiled head of Hera on coins of Carystus, second century 
B.c., Brit. Mus, Cat. Central Greece, Pl. 19. 5. 


¢ Dirphys: Steph. Byz. 5.2. dpos EdBoias xai Aiphva 9 “Hpa tTiparat, 

4 Paus. 9. 3, 1 Hpav é¢’ drm 3) mpas trav Ala dpywopémy és EvBoudy 
acw dvaxwpioat. 

¢ The name of the island connected with Io the priestess of Hera 
and the birth of Epaphos, Strabo, 445. 

Perinthus : vide ®h, 

“ Aegina: Pindar, Pyth. 8.79 (ode to Aristomenes of Aegina) "Hpas 
? dyav émydptov vikas tpiccais, & prorépeves, Sdpaooas epyo: cf. Schol. 
76. ev Alyivy ‘Hpaiwy dyopévev xara pipnow tov év”Apyet dyavos* drrotxot yap 
"Apyetov Alywarae Aidupos bé not re “ExatipBata abrov viv Aéeyeww entxopioy 
dydva dia Tv ovyyéveav. 

®a Samos: Roehl, /nser. Graec. Ant. 384 Xnpapins p’ dveOnxev v9 
"Hpy @yadpa, inscription on very archaic statue of Hera. 

b Paus. 7. 4, 4 70 O€ iepov 76 ev Zap@ Hs “Hpas cio of SpicacOai pace 
Tous év TH *Apyot mhéorras, éemdyeabar S€ adrovs Td dyadpa €€ "Apyous’ Zdpuos 
d€ adrol rexOjvae vopitovaw ev TH vyo@ tiv Gedy mapa 1 “IpBpdow rorapa 
ane bro tH Aby@ TH ev T@ ‘Hpaio’ eivat 5’ ov ro tepov tovto €v trois pdktora 
Apxaiov oby Hota dv ts Kal emt r@ dydApare Texpaipuro, Herod. 3. 60 
Tpirov 8€ ogi (Zapioror) eépyacrat vnbs péyeotos mavrev my ray jpeis Byer 
Tov dpyitéxtav mpdros éyévero ‘Poixos. Strabo, 637 To ‘Hpaiov, dpyaiov 
iepov kai veds péyas bs viv muaxobixy éori ... exadeiro dé (ij Zaptov vaaos) 
Hapbevia mpdrepov olxotvrav Kapav. Paus. 5. 13, 8 Tédpas yap 89 éort Kat 
Th "Hp ti Zapia Bopés. 

© Hera ’Apynyéns: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 2, p. 180, inscription found 
hear temple of Hera, praising a citizen, ebaeBetas evera es re THY dpynye- 
Ter “Hpay xai Kaicapa Teppavexod vidy. 
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4 Lactantius : Just. 1. 17, quoting from Varro, simulacrum in habitu 
nubentis figuratum et sacra eius anniversaria nuptiarum ritu cele- 
brantur. 

© Athenae. 526 mepi ris Sapleov rpudis Avipis loropav wapariberas’Actov 
moupata, Ste épépovy xdSdvas wept Tois Bpaxtoct Kat ri éoptiy ayovres tev 
‘Hpalov €BadiCov karekreviopeévor Tas Kipas emi TO perdbpevoy Kai rots Spous. 
Id. 672 xa? &kacrov tros droxopiterOat rd Bpéras és tiv 7dva Kul davi- 
(era faiord te abr@ mapariberOa Kai xadeiobar rdveta THY €opTiy Ore Tdvots 
ouveBy meperrAnOqvac rd Bpéras ind tov Thy mpdrny adrod Cyrhow Towmoa- 
pévev. Polyaen. Sirat. 1. 23 pedddvrav Zapiov Ovoiav moiv ev 76 lepG ris 
"Hpas mdvonpov ev 7 pel? Sndav enéprevov. Aug. De Civ. Det 6. 4 sacra 
sunt Iunonis et haec in eius dilecta insula Samo celebrabantur, ubi 
nuptum data est Iovi, 

f Schol. ZZ. 14. 296 act rév Ala év Zduw AdOpa tov yovéwy amomapbe- 
revoat THY "Hpav’ GOev Sdpior pynotedvorres ras xépas AdOpa cvykorpifovew, 
era mappyoia mowitor robs ydpous. Athenae. 673 C Oupipes mivovres bras 
Aids etxdéa vindnv Méadropey vacov Seondstw Hyerépns. Hera "IpSpacin, 
Apoll. Rhod. 1. 184. 

& Steph. Byz. ‘Invois, xopiov &v Sduo ev & iepsy "Hpas ‘“Invourri8os. 

h Samian Hera on coins of Perinthus: Overbeck, K. WM. 2. 1, 
Pl. 1, ro. 

Paros: Anth. Pal. 7. 351, epigr. of Dioscorides, "Apyidoyov, pa 
Geods Kat Saipovas, ott’ ev dynais ElSopev off "Hpns év peyddo repméver. 
Inscr. publ. Abjvaov 5, p. 15 ’Epacirm IIpdowvos “"Hpn Anpntpt Occpo- 
opm Kal Képy xat Ad EiBovde? cal BaBoi. 

7 *Aorumaheia: C. I. Gr. 2491 © ’Aptorédeta Kupiov fapacapéva “Hpa. 

* Amorgos: Afitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1, p. 342; Ditt. Spi. 358. 

*° Rhodes: ® Diod. Sic. 5.55 mapa 82 "ladvotos”Hpay kai vipas TeAxe- 
vias (mpoayopevOjvat) mapa 8€ Kaperpetouw "Hpav TeAxwiay. » At Lindos: 
Hera Basileia: Foucart, Rev. Arch. 1867, 30, No. 71 "Hp@ Bactheig 
Once tov Bopdv: at Ialysos Hera ‘Qpddvros, zb2d. 

Crete: C. I. Gr. 2554, 1. 179, 2555, head of Hera on fourth 
century coins of Cnossus and Tylisos, Brit. Alus. Cat, Crete, pp. 21 
and 80, Pl. 5. 11 and 19. 13; vide Cnossus '78 and 7. 

™ Cyprus: Paphos, C. J. Gr. 2640; Amathus, 73. 2643. Hesych. 
$. 0, “Edeia’ “Hpa év Kinpo: cf. & 

™ Cos: on coin of Antoninus Pius, Hera wearing veil, with sceptre 
and phiale in her left and right hand, standing on car drawn by pea- 
cocks, Overbeck, K. M7. 2, p.124, No.6. Athenae. 262 ¢ gyot yep 
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Makapevs ev 7 tpiry Kwaxav ore éndrav 1 “Hye Oiwow oi Kéot tre eloecow 
cis 70 iepdv SovAos obre yeveral Twos Tay mapeoxevacpéevwor. Inscriptions of 
Cos, Paton and Hicks, No. 38 “Hpa ’Apyeia ‘Edeia Bacidela Sdpades xperd: 
2b. No. 62 "Hpa Ovpavia. 

Lesbos: Schol. //. 9. 129 mapa AcoBious dydy &yerat Kéddous yuva- 
kav €v 7G THs “Hpas repéver, Aeydpevos kaddoreia. Anthol. 9. 189 ZAbere 
mpos Téuevos yhavxamidos ayhadv “Hpns Aca Bides. 


™ Delos: Ditt. Sy/7. 358. 

* Thasos: Littré, Ocuvres Completes d Hippocrate, 2, p. 716 4 
katéxerto mapa TO THs “Hpas iepdv. 

% Corcyra: on coins of fifth century B.c., Brit. Aus. Cat. Thessaly, 
&c., p. 119, Pl. 21.18; Thuc. 1. 24; 3. 75, 81, the Heraeon men- 
tioned where the suppliants take refuge. 


™ Ithaca: Roehl, Zuscr. Graec. Ant. 336, sixth century inscription 
referring to the cults of Hera, Rhea and Athena. 


Italy. 
® Roehl, 543, sixth century inscription from Calabria to Hera, # év 
medio: Kaibel, Iuscr. [tal. Sicil. 643. 


™a Crotona: Hera Lacinia, Paus. 6. 13, 1; Arist. De Ifirad. 96 
TH mavnyipe tis “Hpas, els fv cvpropevovra mdvtes “Iradara, Cf, 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Italy, p. 333, coin with head of Hera Lacinia ; 
vide Livy 24. 3, description of the grove round the temple with the 
sacred flocks. 


» Anth. Graec. 6, Anathem. 265: 
"Hpa tipjecoa, Aaxinov & rd bvades 7 
piece ee, : ; ViarEpct - ke fox. 
TodddKts cdpavdbev verrouéva xabopys 
b€£ar Bicowov cipa, 76 Tor pera matdos ayavas 
Noogidos paver Oevpidis & KAedyas. 
© ? Styled ‘Omdogyia in the Lacinian temple, Lycoph. 856 : 
"He b€ Sipw nat Aakwiov puxovs, 
2 e , ” ’ bea wrardee- 
€y clot mopris Spxarov tev€e Gea 
‘Omocpia utoicw éénoxnpevov' 
referring to Thetis making a grant of the Lacinian territory to Hera 
(cf. line 614). 
*® Capua: Brit, Mus. Cat. Italy, p. 83, head of Hera on coin 
veiled and wearing stephane, with sceptre, ? fourth century B.c. 
* Venusia : 76. p. 152, head of Hera Lacinia on coin, with stephane 
and veil. 
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® Hyria of Campania: Brit. Mus. Cat. Italy, p. 92, head of Hera 
with stephane, Lacinia ? fourth century. 


8 Neapolis?: zd. p. 94, head of Hera Lacinia, ? fourth century. 


8 Pandosia: 74. p. 370, head of Hera Lacinia, ? fourth century. 


® Phistelia (?near Cumae): Head, Ais4. Num. p. 35, head of 
Hera, circ. 400 B.c. 


on 


®a Sybaris: Ael. Var. Hist. 3. 43 "Ev ZuBdpe . . . ev rh dywvia fw 
éretédouy th "Hoa: cf. Athenae. 521 e: Steph. Byz. s. v. SuPaprs. 

8° Metapontum: Pliny 14. 9 Metaponti templum Iunonis vitigineis 
columnis stetit. 

87 Strabo, 215 mapa tois "Everois duo ddan To pev"Hpas "Apyetus Setkvurat 
rd b€ ’Apréuidos AirwAidos. 

8 Posidonia: Strabo, 252 Mera S€ rd ordpa Tod Sirdpidos Aevxavia 
kai ro ths "Hpas lepov ths Apydas "Idcoves iSpupa, cai wAnotov ev wevtnxovra 
oradiots 7 Hocedwvia. ? Hera Areia or Argeia, vide Pliny, 3. 70. 

Sicily. 

89 Syracuse: Ael. Var. Hist. 6. 11 €v r@ ris SixediasHpas vag Eatnkev 
abrod (Téwvos) eixov: cf. C. L. Gr. 5367. 

% Hyblae: Steph. Byz. s. 7. "YBAae" tpeis méders Sixedias . . . 9 Oe 
éAdtrev ‘Hpaia xadetrat, 

* Thermae, head of Hera Lacinia with stephane circ. 405- 
350 B.c.: Head, Hist. Num. p. 128. 

® Himera: head of Hera of Argive type: Overbeck, A™wzst. 
Mythol. vol. 2, Miinzataf. 2. 22. 

*§ Selinus: inscription containing a prayer to Hera found in one 
of the temples: Zuser. Graec. Stctl. et tal. 271. 

%a At Acrae: C. Jd. Gr. 5424, list of names rav mpoorarevodrtav “Hpa 
cal’ Adpodirn. 

Monuments of Hera-worship. 

* Clem. Alex. Profrep/. 4. 40 P. ris KiOaupovias "Hpas dyadpa ev Ocomig 
qv mpépvov exxexdppevov: cf. Arnobius, Adv. Nation. 6. 2 ridetis tem- 
poribus priscis . . . coluisse ramum pro Cinxia Thespios. 

% Id. Strom. 1.25 (p. 418 P.) ypager yoov 6 riv Sopwrida nomoas Kah- 
Ady KAeSovxos "ONupmddus Baodcins ”Hpns Apyeins, } oTéppacrt Kai Ovoavacoe 
Tporn exdopnoev wept xiova paxpoy dvacons. 

% Td, Protrept. 4. 40 P. ré THs Zapias "Hpas (dyadpa) , oS qnow ”AeOXsos 
apérepovy pew qv oavis, votepoy Se eri IlpoxAéous dpxorros dySptavroedes 
éyévero: so also Callimachus in Eus. Praep. Ev. 3. 8. 
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Archaic statue of Hera at Samos: Paus. 7. 4, 4 fore yap 5) dvdpos 
pyov Alywhrov Spirdidos tov EdxdeiSov. Eus. Praep. Ev. 3. 8 “Hpas 8€ 


nai Sdpioe ErAwov efyov dos, Ss @yot Kaddipayos, acemDes £Oe fd Cale 
1 


otra Bphanty epyoy évEnov, GAN émt reOp@ a 
Snvate yAvpdvav a£oos Roa cavis. han ll fool. 

Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 41 P. ro 8€ év Sapo tis “Hpas Edavov opidy 
tH Spiros rod EvxreiSov menojrOar "OdAvpriyos év Saptaxots igtopet: 
cf. Lactantius, quoted ® 4, 

% Paus. 2.17, 4 TO d€ dyakpa ris “Hpas emi Opdvov xdOnrat peyéber wéya, 
xpvaod pév Kai ehehavros, HuAvKdeirou dé epyor* Ereote O€ of oréqhavos Xdpiras 
éxov kai "Qpas emeupyaopéras kai Tey xetpav TH per Kapmoy éper pods, 77 de 
oximtpov .. . kéxkvya b€ éxi tO oxyntpe xabjabai Gact, déyovres Tov Aia, dre 
Ypa mapSevov ths “Hpas és rovrov tov bpviba adAayqvat tHy d€ Gre matynov 
Onparar . . . Aéyerae SE mapectnxévar ti "Hpa téxvn Navkvdovs a&yadpa “HBys, 
€déhavros cai Tuite Kai ypucou. 

* Schol. Theocr. Jd. 15. 64 «ai wap’ Apyeiots of péyora trav “EAAjvev 
TiwGoe Tip Gedy rd dyadpa rijs“Hpas év rH va@ KaOnpevov €v Opdve rh xerpt 
€xet oxnmtpov Kal én’ aire Kdxkvé, 

100 Anthol. Planud. 4. 216: 

‘Qpyeios TodvKAeirus, 6 Kal pdvos dupacw "Hpav 
dOpnoas Kai Sony cide rurwodpevos 

Ovytois Kiddos Ederkev Soov Oépis? ui 8 bwd KoArots 
dypworu poppai Znvi pudacadpcba. 

1" Max. Tyr. Diss. 14. 6 “pay eer£ev Apyeiots TodvKAecras hevxwhevov, 
ehehavrémnyur, edanw, evetpava, Baciixyy, pupevny emt xpvood Opdvev, 

*@ Tertullian, de Corona 7 Tunoni vitem Callmachus induxit. Ita 
et Argis signum eius palmite redimitum subiecto pedibus corio leonino 
insultantem ostentat novercam de exuviis utriusque privigni. 

15 Martial 10. 89: 

Iuno, Jabor, Polycleite, tuus et gloria felix 
Pheidiacae cuperent quam meruisse manus. 

»* Dio Chrys. Or. 1, Pp. 67 R, yovaixa eberdy Kai peyddny, €oOnre NevKH 
Kexoounpevny, oxamTpov Exoveay, Smoiav padtora THY “Hpav ypapovar’ ro dé 
Tpdcwnuv gadpor cpod Kai vepvov, 

 Anthol. Gracc. 5, Erotica 94 "Oppar’ Zyes “Hpns, Mediry. 

Booms mérma "Hon: Hesych. foams peyadspladpos. Plutarch, 
Quaest. Graec. 36 Bodmis 5 routs Tov peyadspOarpor (A€yer) cf. Varro, 
de Re Rust. 11. 5 Novi maiestatem boum, et ab his dici pleraque 
magna, ut... boopin. 
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At afer: 


CHAPTER X. 
ATHENA. 


THE meaning of the name remains unknown, and the 
different attempts of philologists to explain it and to base 
different theories as to Athena’s origin on their explana- 
tions need not be here discussed. The word varies slightly, 
but the form ’A6#vy appears to be as old as any; hence comes 
the feminine plural Athenae, the name of the Attic city, and 
*AOjva Arades , the name of a place in Boeotia®; then by 
a reverse process the Attic city gave to its tutelary goddess 
the longer name ’A@nvaia, properly an adjective denoting the 
goddess of Athens. That this longer form is common in 
Homer is a sign of the great antiquity and celebrity of the 
Attic cult. 

As in the earliest times we find the worship of Athena 
in very various parts of the Greek world, we can conclude 
that she was a primitive Hellenic divinity of the ‘Achaean’ 
period, and originally worshipped also by the Dorian and 
Tonic tribes, or adopted by them in their new settlements. 
This very antiquity and her singularly Hellenic character. 
which is scarcely tinged at all by any discoverable Oriental 
influence, are reasons that are strong against the theory that 
in Athena we have a disguised Oriental goddess imported 
from anterior Asia. As illustrations of the universality of her 
cult we have the testimony of Homer and many of the heroic 
legends, and the records® of local cults afford ample proof. 

* Cf. many other similar forms of from the local cult; it is possible that 
town-names in the Greek world: Alal- such names as Thespiae, Syracusae, are 


comenae, Potniae, Eleutherae, Apellae, derived from forgotten cult-terms. 
which illustrate the origin of the city » Vide Geographical Register. 
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Her worship was primeval in Attica, and it is here that we 
can best trace the primitive forms as well as the higher 
developments of her religion; in no other city of Greece 
was the character of her worship so manifold as at Athens, . 
and in many of the demes, Colonus, Acharnae, Sunium, 
Phlye, special cults were consecrated to her, recognizing her 
under various aspects. At Sparta, before the Dorian inva- 
sion, there was the brazen house, or the temple of Athena 
Chalcioecus, a name derived from the Mycenaean style of 
wall-decoration; and she continued to be the war-goddess, 
the goddess of the council, the law-court and the market- 
place, in the Lacedaemonian state. In Argolis we hear of 
her temple on Mount Pontinus and on the Acropolis where 
Acrisius was buried in her shrine. She protects the Argive 
heroes in the Theban and Trojan war, and the story and the 
cult of Diomed is interwoven with this Argive religion. One of 
the chief personages of ancient Arcadian worship was Athena 
Alea. The cults of Athena Napxaia in Elis and *Apapia in 
Achaea reveal the more primitive aspects of her,and the same 
may be said of her worships at Mothone in Messenia and on 
the Megarid coast, while her cult-title Aiantis in Megara seems 
to have connected her there with the Achaean period. At 
Corinth we find the legend of Bellerophon and the yoking of 
Pegasos associated with the worships of Athena Xadwiris and 
Hippia; and the mysterious cult-title Hellotis was attached to 
her there. In North Greece, Thebes and Alalcomenae were 
famous centres of her worship; Athena Itonia protected the 
Boeotian league, and her name was the watchword of the 
Thessalians in battle. We find traces of Athena-cult in Phthi- 
otis, Pallene, Macedon, Abdera and Byzantium; and probably 
before the time of Homer it had taken root in Ithaca and the 
western islands. There is record of its existence in Thasos, 
Lemnos, Samos and many of the Cyclades, in Crete, which was 
one of the countries that claimed to be the birth-place of the 
water-born goddess, in Cyprus, Carpathus and Rhodes. The 
last mentioned island, according to Pindar’s beautiful legend, 
stood only next to Athens in the favour of the goddess, the 
Rhodians having through carelessness in their first act of 
$2 
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ritual offered Givpa tepa, a sacrifice without fire'!’, On the 
coast of Asia Minor we have not far to look for the early 
traces of this religion. The Trojan women offer their prayers 
and a woven peplos to the goddess on their Acropolis. whom 
Homer and his contemporary Greeks identified with Pallas 
Athena, and whose cult doubtless belonged to the Mycenaean 
period. The legends concerning the heroes’ disastrous return 
and the consequent migrations of families attribute much of 
their troubles to the wrath of the Trojan goddess whose temple 
had been profaned by Ajax, and we have sufficient evidence 
afforded by the Locrian rites that are mentioned below of 
the early influence of this Asia Minor worship in the Greek 
world. Also it was from Troy that two widespread primitive 
types of Athena-idols, the type of the Palladion and of the 
seated goddess, were supposed to be derived. Her cult became 
predominant in the later kingdom and city of Pergamon, and 
it was established in very many of the coast cities, and in 
some inland settlements of Asia Minor, both north and south. 
It travelled to Sicily, Magna Graecia, and even to Spain; 
and the cities and places that are recorded as possessing it, 
numerous as they are, are probably far fewer than the actual 
sites of her worship. This religion was too old for its birth- 
place to be remembered, and none of these cities or places 
can be regarded as its original seat, nor can we trace anywhere 
any definite line of its diffusion. 

In dealing with the religious ideas of this worship, we find 
very few that are notably primitive or savage. The legend 
of the birth of Athena preserves some touches of a very early 
and rude imagination, such as the swallowing of Metis, and 
we have the record in Porphyry that at Laodicea human 
sacrifices were once offered to Athena!4, but it is probable 
that the goddess to whom this ritual belonged was the 
semi-oriental Artemis. Also the story at Athens of the 
daughters of Cecrops, who were driven mad by the wrath 
of Athena, and who flung themselves down from the rock of 
the Acropolis has been with much probability interpreted as 
a legend of human sacrifice in her worship*; for we have other 


* Mommsen, Heortologie, p. 12. 
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evidence of the leap from a rock being part of such ritual 
in other Hellenic cults. The same primitive fact may be 
discerned in the Locrian rites of atonement with which they 
tried to appease the wrath of Athena on account of the 
outrage done to Cassandra. From early times till about the 
middle of the fourth century, maidens were sent yearly from 
Locris to the Trojan shore, wearing only a single garment 
and no sandals, and with their hair shorn, to become 
priestesses and handmaidens in Athena’s temple, where they 
performed secret rites by night. The first that were sent 
were met by the inhabitants and slain; their bones were 
burnt in a peculiar ceremonious way, and their ashes cast 
from a mountain intothesea!». It is clear that this is no mere 
story of murder, but a reminiscence of certain piacular rites. 
But the Hellenic worship of Athena had long been purified 
from this taint of savagery. and it was only in certain harm- 
less ceremonials, such as the washing of the idol, that her 
religion preserved a primitive character. The Scholiast on 
Callimachus informs us that once a year the Argive women 
took Athena’s image and bathed it in the Inachus*, and 
Callimachus’ poem gives us a secular version of that religious 
act*, At Athens the image of Pallas was yearly escorted by 
the Ephebi to the sea-shore at Phaleron, and brought back 
to the city with torches and great pomp*. There can be 
little doubt that the object of the journey was to wash it 
in sea-water, just as Iphigenia in the play of Euripides 
takes the Tauric image to the coast under this pretext, 
saying that ‘the sea cleanses away all the ills of mortal 
life’ The image that the Ephebi escorted must have been 
the Palladion from the Attic court éwi TaAAadiy; for it is 
called by Suidas and in the Attic inscriptions 4 HaAdas **?, 
a name appropriate to the Palladion, but not applied to the 
idol of Athena Polias. And this view is confirmed if we 
combine the evidence given by the Attic ephebi-inscriptions 
with the legend narrated by Pausanias concerning the origin 


* Possibly also the representation of Berlin, is an artistic motive drawn from 
Pallas bathing before the Judgement of _ the same source. 
Paris, on a fine fourth century vase in & Tph. Taur. 1193. 
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of the court. We may reasonably suppose that the image 
was washed in the sea at Phalerum to wipe off the stain of 
homicide, and that it was borne along with an escort of 
armed youths and brought back in a torch-light procession to 
commemorate the night attack of Demophon and the armed 
Athenians upon Diomed and the friendly Argives, when the 
Palladion was captured by mistake. We must then dis- 
tinguish this ritual from the Plynteria?, about which we are 
only imperfectly informed, but which clearly referred to the 
Athena Polias and the cult of Aglauros on the Acropolis. 
The name does not refer to the washing of the idol*—we do 
not hear that this ceremony took place at all on this occasion 
—but to the washing of Athena’s peplos and other apparel 
by the official women called the Loutrides or Plyntrides?4 
The solemnity was mournful and mythically connected with 
the death of Aglauros, the story being that out of sorrow 
for her the women of Attica went for a year with unwashed 
garments?%' 8, The approaches to the temple were roped 
off, the idol was stripped of its raiment and muffled up, and 
the chief day of the feast was an unlucky one on which no 
important business could be done. It was this ominous day 
when Alcibiades returned from exile, and, as was afterwards 
believed, the veiled goddess turned her face from him?*?. 
Originally the ceremony of cleansing the idol and its robes 
may well have been merely part of a fetish-ritual, in which 
the fetish-object is washed, oiled, and clothed as though it 
were a living person; but it was almost certain to acquire 
a moral significance, and Artemidorus explains all such rites. 
as necessitated by human sin, which pollutes the temples or 
the images °. 

On the whole there is no other leading Greek divinity to 
whom so little of crude and savage thought attached as to 
Athena, and though the moral ideas in her worship did not 


" The word wAdvew properly refers in the Plynteria, which is not told us 
to clothes; the account given by though very probable, and was taken 
Mommsen (/eortologie, p. 429) of the down to Phaleron; he combines the 
Plynteria goes far beyond the evidence; Plynteria with the procession of the 
he assumes that the idol was washed Ephebi without warrant. 
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altogether advance so far as those in the worship of Zeus, her 
ritual was wholly free of impurity and orgiastic extravagance 
of any kind. In fact, as will be noticed later, we observe 
a purifying tendency in the myth to preserve the maidenly 
character of the goddess. We may note as another possible 
reason of the comparative purity of her legend and rite, that 
there is in it little or no physical symbolism, although writers 
both past and present on Greek religion have found a super- 
fluity of it. I have already tried to show the futility of any 
endeavour to deduce the whole of Athena's characteristics 
and functions from any one original physical concept, for 
one may grant that she was originally a personification 
of air, earth, water or thunder, and yet maintain that she 
acquired the various traits of her moral or human character 
independently. And we need not discuss at length all the 
reasons for and against Welcker’s* theory that she was 
aether, and Roscher'’s theory that she was thunder, and 
Ploix’s theory that she was twilight®: for these various 
theorists refute each other sufficiently. Such discussion is 
blocked by the larger question, is there any proof that 
Athena, as a goddess of the Hellenic religion, ever was 
a personification of some part of the physical world? To 
answer this we may inquire whether this was ever the view of 
the Greeks of any historic period ; secondly, whether, in the 
hieroglyphics of ancient legend, or in the crystallized thought 
of ancient ritual, such an aspect of her is disclosed to us. 

The first inquiry is easier than the second. In no historic 
period of actual Greek religion was Athena ever regarded as 
a personification of any physical element. It is interesting on 
other grounds to know that Aristotle regarded her as the 
moon®; but this view has nothing to do with the people's 
creed, and Greek philosophy was even more reckless than the 
modern science of mythology in interpreting the figures of the 


® Griechische Gotterlehre, 1. p. 300. ch. 16: Minervam vel summum aethera 
> Ausfiihrliches Lexikon, s. Athena. vel etiam lunam esse dixerunt: in a 
© La nature des dieux, p. 213. context where he is ridiculing the physi- 


4 According to Amobins, 4d@v. Gent. cal interpretation of Greek religion. 
3. 31: cf. Aug. de Civitate Dei, 7- 
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Hellenic Pantheon. In the ordinary legend and worship 
there is no department of nature with which Athena was 
especially concerned, though she might be active on occa- 
sion in a great many, availing herself of her privilege as 
a leading Olympian. She showed men the use of the olive, 
but she was not therefore the earth that produced nor the 
dew or heat that nourished it: else we might have to say 
that Apollo was the personification of mephitic gas, because 
he taught men a particular mode of divination. 

At Mothone in Messenia we hear of a shrine of Athena 
"Aventis 7, but Athena was never regarded either by ancients 
or moderns as a wind-divinity, such as Aeolus or Boreas; 
any powerful deity, as in the mediaeval religion any leading 
saint, could give or avert a wind as easily as the witch 
in Macbeth, If that temple, which appears by the legend 
to have been prehistoric, stood on a windy promon- 
tory, as it seems to have stood, then in that locality the 
goddess would be specially consulted on the matter of winds. 
All that the legend says is that this part of the coast 
was troubled by frequent tempests, until Diomed prayed to 
Athena, placed an image in her shrine, and gave her the 
title "Aveudrts. He probably did all this because she was his 
tutelary goddess, not because she signified for him the blue 
ether or thunder or dawn and therefore might be more or less 
remotely connected with tempest. Again we hear of an Athena 
Napxaia® in Elis; and those who resolve her into ether might 
say that this epithet refers to the numbing effects of frost 
beneath a midnight sky in winter ; and those who say that she 
is thunder and lightning might derive it from the petrifying 
effect of the lightning-flash. If Napxafa means the goddess 
who petrifies, this would denote the goddess who wore the 
gorgoneium in her aegis, and we need not go further for an 
explanation. But in the locality of Elis the people did not 
so translate the word, but told of a hero Napxaios, a son 
of Dionysos, who built a temple to Athena Napxaia. It is 
possible that here, as in many other instances, a fictitious 
hero has grown out of a misunderstood cult-name, or that 
on the contrary, Athena absorbed in this region the local 
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honours and title of a Dionysiac hero, whose name might 
have reference to the stupefying effects of drink. 
Thirdly, in certain cults Athena has some obvious con- 


nexion with the water. 


In Strabo we hear of an Athena 


Nedovaia, whose temple stood on the banks of the river Nédwv, 
that flowed from Laconia into the Messenian gulf; and she 
was worshipped by the same name in the island of Cos® 
And Athena Itonia at Coronea perhaps gave her name to the 
brook that flowed beneath the hill!°, which Alcaeus calls 
Kwpddws, ‘the brook of the maiden, but which according 
to Strabo was called by the Boeotian settlers Kovd,.os, a name 


that need have nothing to do with the goddess. 


But a lake 


Kopyota, and the worship of Athena Kopnaia '4, are mentioned 
by Stephanos as existing in Crete»; and a lake in Lydia 


is said by Eustathius to have given her the name Ivyata"’. 


5 


These facts give no proof at all that she was ever in his- 
toric or prehistoric times essentially a water-deity, though 
she may sometimes have been worshipped on the sea-coast 


as at Sunium, Calabria, and other places! 1! #%, %, 


They 


merely illustrate how a local cult could give as well as owe 
a name to surrounding objects of nature, whether hill, river or 
tree. The sea-gulls about the rock might account for the 
curious name Aléuv.a™, which attached to Athena on a crag 
of the Megarid coast, where possibly the goddess was in some 
way identified by the people with the bird, as Artemis was 


occasionally identified with the quail. 


But Athena is far less 


a water-goddess than Artemis, who much more frequently had 


* We have examples of both processes 
in Greek religion. e.g. Iphigenia de- 
veloped from Artemis, Peitho from 
Aphrodite; on the other hand Zeus- 
Agamemnon, Athena Aiantis® >, 

® Another illustration that has been 
given of the same point of view is the 
passage in Cicero, Ve Nat, Deor. 3. 23: 
quarta (Minerva) Iove nata et Coryphe, 
Oceani filia, quam Arcades Coriam 
hominant. et quadrigarum inventricem 
ferunt: the whole context shows an un- 
fortunate speculative attempt to apply 
the principles of logical division 10 
mythology. If there is any genuine 


myth here, it is full of foolish confu- 
sion: Pausanias” speaks of a shrine 
of Athena Kopia éni épous kopupys, near 
Clitor; and Athena sprang from the 
Kopup} Avs. Hence came the mother, 
Kopugy. This may have been the name 
of an Oceanid, or there may be here a 
faint remini~cence of Tritugeneia, or of 
the Homeric theory that Ocean was the 
origin of all things. We find partly the 
same confusiun in the genealogy given 
by the author of the Zujmologicum 
Magnum", who makes Athena the 
daughter of Poseidon and the Oceanid 
Koryphe. 
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to do with rivers and running water. Still more absurd would 
it be to say on these slight grounds that Athena was the 
watery thunder-cloud or watery blue ether. 

We have then to consider the evidence of the word 
Tptroyévera®, a term occurring in poetry as early as Homer, 
and explained by many local myths, but scarcely found at all 
in actual worship'®*. That the name caused some embar- 
rassment even to the ancients, is indicated by the fictitious 
explanation of the grammarians that the word meant ‘head- 
born,’ and the assumption of a Boeotian word Tpiro meaning 
‘head. This word has no analogies in Greek, and is probably 
a grammatical figment. From the analogy of such words 
as Triton, Amphitrite. and the name Tritonis applied to 
a nymph, and Triton to rivers and lakes, we may believe that 
the root of the word means water. And from a passage in 
Aristophanes we can be fairly certain that the term Tpitoyéveva 
meant for the ordinary Greek ‘ born near or from some kind 
of water.’ In the Lysistrate 6°, the women call to Tritogeneia 
to help them in bringing water, and the point of the mock 
invocation is clear. But the grammarians’ attempt to show 
that the word meant ‘head-born’ is of some interest, because 
in the first place it indicates that they did not see. why in 
the nature of things the word should mean what it probably 
did, namely, ‘born from the water’; and, secondly, that they 
regarded the word as of Boeotian origin. Accepting, then, 
the ordinary explanation of the word as meaning ‘ water-born, 
we have still toask why this name was given to her. Accord- 
ing to Preller it contains an allusion to the Hesiodic and 
Homeric theory that Ocean was the origin of all things. 
But why, then, were not all the divinities equally termed 
Tproyeveis, just as they were named Odpaviwves ? 

A more far-fetched solution is that of Welcker’s®, who 
regarding Athena as the ether-goddess, explains the word 

= The article by F. Lenormant in the concludes that there was once a mon- 
Gazette Archéologique, 1880, p. 183, is strous Athena with fish extremities, 
full of wild symbolism. On the strength the sign of the crab alluding in some 
of the name Tpiroyévea, and the rare dexterous way to the Moon and the 


sign of the crab on her casque and her Gorgon. 
worship at certain maritime places, he > Griechische Gotterlehre, 1, Pp. 312- 
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as ‘born from ethereal water,’ and sees in it an anticipation 
of a Heraclitean doctrine that light and water were cognate 
elements. But it is hazardous to interpret ancient cult- 
names through the medium of later philosophy, and it is 
first necessary to convince us that Athena was a personifica- 
tion of ether, Scarcely more convincing is Roscher’s inter- 
pretation, which is devised to suit his theory about the 
thunder-cloud, that Tritogeneia denotes the goddess sprung 
from the far western watery limit of the world. He adds by 
way of confirmation that thunder-storms in Greece come 
generally from the West. One would like to know, however, 
from what meteorological report this latter observation is 
made: also where the proof is that ‘ Trito’ ever in Greek had 
this fanciful geographical sense, and finally whether there is 
any valid reason for supposing that Athena was the thunder- 
cloud at all; for Roscher’s interpretation of the doubtful 
word only meets the case if this last point is conceded. 
At the best any explanation of Tpiroyévesa can only be 
probable; and the most probable appears to be that it was 
a cult-name that spread from Thessaly or Boeotia, Athena 
having been in prehistoric times worshipped in locali- 
ties of those countries by water of that name. For the 
ordinary Greek associated the word usually with this part 
of Greece or with Libya: the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius mentions three rivers called Triton, one in Boeotia, 
one in Thessaly, and one in Libya, and it was in the Libyan 
that Athena was born 164 When Pausanias is describing 
the ruined temple of Athena at Alalcomenae in Boeotia he 
mentions as near it the smdll winter-torrent named Triton, 
and implies that according to the popular belief this stream 
was really the place of her birth, and not the Libyan river 1°*. 
Again, when he speaks of the altar and worship of Zeus 
Aexedtys, ‘the God in child-bed’ at Aliphera in Arcadia, 
he gives the local legend that Athena was born there, ‘and 
they call the fountain Tritonis, appropriating the legend of the 
river Tritonis *f” The first of these passages in Pausanias 
shows that for him, as for Aeschylus '¢8, ‘the river Triton’ 
meant properly the Libyan stream; and the second implies 
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that the Arcadians at Aliphera merely appropriated the 
Libyan legend. In this case, as in their legend of the birth 
of Zeus already noticed, we may suppose that, proud of 
their aboriginal antiquity, they were jealous to assert their 
country’s claims to be the birth-place of Hellenic divinities. 
Now the belief which the passages just quoted express that 
Libya was the land with which the name Tpiroyévesa was 
properly associated, is quite consistent with the theory that 
the term came into vogue first from Boeotia. For it is prima 
facie absurd that Homer should have called the goddess Tpiro- 
yévea because of her association with a river in Libya: but he 
may well have given her this name because of the celebrity 
of her worship at Alalcomenae, where this was a sacred title 
arising from the stream Triton that flowed near her temple *. 
It would appear from Homer that for the North Greeks the 
title "AAaAxopernts ’A@jvn had an especial sanctity, and the 
no less famous worship of Athena Itonia flourished not far 
from this stream’. The fame of these two worships may 
have spread the name Tpiroyévera over the rest of Boeotia, 
and then it may have been carried by the settlers of Cyrene, 
some of whom were mythically connected with the Minyae and 
Thebes, to their new city in Libya; and it is evidently from 
Cyrene that the tale of the Libyan Athena ‘ Trito-born’ was 
diffused over the Greek world. For it is clear from Herodo- 
tus '° that the colonists found among the Libyans a worship 
of a goddess who was served by armed maidens and who was 
probably of a warlike character. This and her maidenhood 
suggested to them to identify her with their own goddess. She 
was also apparently a water-divinity like the Syrian Atergatis, 
or—as the Cyrenaic Grecks may have expressed it—a daughter 
of Poseidon and the lake Tritonis*. Whether the lake or 
river already had some Libyan name that recalled to the 


* Cf. the name of a fountain in Arca- olxeta@ai)— founded, according to the 


dia—"AdaAxopeveias mnyy Paus, 8. 12. 7. 

" So closely associated was this par- 
ucular stream with Athena that there 
Was an ancient tradition of a city that 
once existed on its banks named ’A@jvar 
—Stiabo, 407 of 3° Edevoiva wal AOjvas 
napa rov Tpitava norapor (ieddpBavov 


legend, by Cecrops, when he ruled 
Boeotia, and afterwards swallowed up. 
This seems like a fiction of the Athen- 
ians who recognized the great antiquity 
of Athena’s worship on the Triton and 
desired to connect their own with that 
river. © Pous. 1. 14. 6. 
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colonists the name ‘Triton’ familiar to them in their own 
country, or whether, finding there a native goddess akin to 
Athena and worshipped by the water, they at once applied to 
the goddess and the water the names that were associated 
with Alalcomenae. is a question of slight importance. In either 
case the Greco-Libyan Tritogeneia would be an offshoot of 
the Boeotian*®. We may even believe that if any country was 
associated with any legend of Athena, the name Tritonis or 
Triton would tend to attach to any lake or river there: as 
for instance we hear of a Tritonis in Pallene. the land of the 
Gigantomachy 16*; and when a city or locality claimed to 
be the birth-place of the goddess, a lake or river of this name 
would probably be found in the neighbourhood, from a desire 
to emulate Alalcomenae. Or the process may have been the 
opposite to this: in many parts of Greece water may have 
been so named from an old word that at any early time had 
disappeared from the ordinary language: then, when the river 
Triton and the worship at Alalcomenae had given rise to 
a celebrated sacred name of Athena, other localities would 
associate themselves with the legend of Athena where this 
common name for water occurred. To the instances already 
given others may be added; the Cretans, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, claimed that Athena was born from Zeus 
in their land in the sources of the river Triton, and was there- 
fore called Tritogeneia, and the historian declares that there 
still existed a temple of this goddess by the fountain of the 
Cretan stream1*!, And we may suppose that the legend of 
Tritogeneia prevailed at a remote time in Achaea, where the 
city Triteia was associated by the local myth with Triteia 
a priestess of Athena, daughter of a certain Triton ; probably 
the priestess was none other than Athena herself ?°?. It may 
be that occasionally the title suggested some connexion with 
Poseidon ; on the Acropolis of Pheneos in Arcadia, Pausanias 
found a ruined temple of Athena Tpirwvia, and on the same spot 
a bronze archaic statue of Poseidon Hippios; the legend said 
that the latter had been dedicated by Odysseus, who came to 


* This is more or less the view briefly suggested by C. O. Muller, Orchomenos, 
P. 355. 
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this neighbourhood in quest of some horses which he had lost 
and which he found again there#*™. Pausanias does not 
suggest that there was any local connexion between the 
worship of Athena and Poseidon. But it is possible that 
the presence of Poseidon’s statue suggested the title of 
Tritonia for the goddess. 

In no part of actual Greek religion was there any connexion 
between Pallas and Poseidon that points to an original affinity 
of character. Where their cults existed side by side, as on 
the Acropolis at Athens, at the deme of Colonus and possibly 
at Sunium, at Troezen, Sparta, Asea, and probably Corinth ™, 
we may suppose that in some of these places there had been 
a final reconciliation of two cults that were often in conflict at 
first. To say that the strife of Athena and Poseidon for the 
Attic land is a symbol of physical changes, an allusion to the 
sea encroaching or the sea receding, is very plausible but 
untrue: we have the analogy of the contest between Helios 
and Poseidon at Corinth, where the physical explanation 
appears even more natural and likely: but we know it to be 
wrong; for in the first place the territory in dispute between 
the two divinities was Acrocorinthus, a height which 
never in the memory of any Greek had been flooded or 
threatened by the sea, and secondly we have abundant 
evidence of the prevalence of a very ancient Helios-cult at 
Corinth, which paled before the later Ionic worship of 
Poseidon. No doubt there were physical reasons why 
Helios and why Poseidon should be worshipped at Corinth; 
but the Corinthian legend of this strife, the Delphic legend of 
the contest of Apollo and the Python, of Apollo and Heracles 
for the tripod, the Attic legend of the rivalry of Poseidon and 
Athena, and many other similar theomachies, probably all 
contain the same kernel of historical fact, an actual conflict 
of worships—an earlier cherished by the aboriginal men of 
the locality, and a later introduced by the new settlers. 
Athena was the older goddess of Attica, Poseidon the 
great god of the Ionians*: the strife and the friendship 


* Vide Xevue des Etudes grecques,  Attique, R.deTascher. A view which 
1891, pp. 1-23; Les cultes Ioniens en is the exact opposite of that taken ia 
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between the two deities on the Acropolis may have been the 
religious counterpart of the conflict and union of the old 
Attic and Tonic elements of the population. 

It is interesting to note how the compromise with the new 
religion was there carried through. The older cult was too 
strong to suffer displacement: Poseidon ranks below Athena 
in the Attic religion. But he is reconciled and made of kin 
to the Athenians by a sort of adoption. Erechtheus was 
a figure that personified the ancient birth and growth of the 
State; and his cult was the heart of the city’s life. Before 
the Erechtheum was an altar of Poseidon on which men sacri- 
ficed also to Erechtheus. The god also is present in more 
than one vase representation at the mystic birth of Erich- 
thonius, the ‘double’ of Erechtheus, as a sympathetic observer ; 
lastly, by a bold fiction, he is identified with Erechtheus 4, and 
the Boutadae, an agricultural clan who had probably already 
been charged with the worship of the land-hero Erechtheus, 
acquired the new priesthood of Poseidon-Erechtheus, which 
they maintained throughout the history of Athens 173-4, 
Thus, as Erechtheus in the form of Erichthonius is in a 
mystic sense the child of Athena, the worship of Poseidon is 
justified by affiliating him also to the goddess: and we can 
illustrate this process of adoption by the myth about the intro- 
duction of the worship of Asclepios and Dionysos. Moreover 
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the text appears to be held by Miss 
Harrison in ALythology and Alonuments, 
p. lix: ‘Poseidon had been in all pro- 
bability established in Athens long 
before Athena came. One of the names 
of the great Ionian sea-god was Erech- 
theus,’ cf. Ixxvii, &c. I regret that I 
cannot find her arguments convincing. 
We do not know when Athena came to 
Athens; it is more reasonable to believe 
that there never was an Athens so called 
without Athena; and the fair interpreta- 
tion of all the evidence is that she 
was there very long before Poseidon 
came. Nor is there any evidence that 
Poseidon was ever called ‘Epex@evs in 
his own right or anywhere else except 


at Athens, for the mention in Homer of 
a King Erichthonius, son of Dardanos, 
‘richest of mortal men, who owned 
mares that Boreas loved’ (//. 20. 222), 
is too doubtful to be called evidence. 
If Erechtheus was the old agricultural 
god or hero of Attica, who afterwards 
lent his name to Poseidon, we can 
understand why he should be buried, 
as Dionysos and Adonis and other di- 
vinities of vegetation were; but why 
should he be buried, if he were Posei- 
don? 

® Vide Hesych., Epex debs Mooedav év 
*AOnvais : Lycophron,158, 431; Apollod. 
3. 15. 1; C.L. A. 1. 387 Nocedaxe 
"EpexOet, cf. 111. 805; Strabo, 9, p. 397. 
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the traditions that made Poseidon the father of Theseus and 
of Eumolpus seem to reveal him as an alien and immigrant 
god. For the Eumolpidae were regarded as an alien clan from 
North Greece bringing a new cult; and that there attached to 
this legend the consciousness of a rivalry between Pallas and 
Poseidon is shown in the strange fragment from Euripides’ 
Ercchtheus : the Attic king sacrifices his daughter to gain 
the victory over Eumolpus, saying, ‘ Eumolpus shall not plant 
on the city’s foundations, in place of the olive and the golden 
gorgon, the upright trident, nor shall it be crowned with 
chaplets by the Thracian people, and Pallas nowhere be held 
in honour 479, 

The joint cult of Pallas and Poseidon at Colonos, ‘the land 
of fair steeds,’ where Poseidon Hippios and Athena Hippia 
were worshipped at a common altar 178, is the most noted 
instance in the land of Attica of this union of divinities. 
Welcker curiously* explains this as though she borrowed 
this name from Poseidon, because of that natural connexion 
of hers with water expressed in the name Tpuroyéveta, and as 
though the latter title had been displaced by Hippia. This 
seems in the highest degree improbable: his reasoning might 
lead one to expect that any of Poseidon’s appellatives could 
be casually used for the goddess, whereas this is the only one, 
besides Soter, that they have in common. Again, in the 
myths that explain Athena Hippia, there is rarely a reference 
to Poseidon. We read in Pausanias an Arcadian legend that 
makes no mention of Poseidon, but asserts that she won 
this name because she yoked horses to the chariot in her 
combat with Encelados in the battle of the Giants? * 
At Olympia, Athena Hippia shared an altar not with 
Poseidon but with Ares Hippios %*, In Attica men said that 
she had taught Erichthonius the use of the chariot °,and that 
though Poseidon, in that trial of their creative power which 
was to decide the issue between the two deities, had produced 
the horse with a stroke of his trident, Athena had yoked him 


* Gotlerlehre, 2. 291: ¢ Hippia ist an p. 62 (Dindf.) & 79 ’Axpoxdda driow 
die Stelle der Tritogenia getreten.’ Tis Ocot 5 “Epex@eis yeyparra: appa 
> Vide Aristides, Panathenatca Schol. édavvor. 
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and bridled him. Inthe story of Corinth, the land of Poseidon, 
it was not the god but the goddess that bridled Pegasos or 
taught Bellerophon the art, and hence in Corinth she was 
worshipped as yaAurirts °°. We may believe then that she was 
regarded as powerful in this craft entirely in her own right 
either as a war-goddess or as the most skilled divinity in the 
arts ; and as Poseidon, for independent reasons, was also called 
Hippios, it was natural that their worships should occasionally 
mingle. 

At Troezen we have the same legend as on the Athenian 
acropolis of the rivalry of the two divinities, and the same 
explanation readily occurs ; the reconciled divinities received 
common worship, Poseidon as Basilcus, and Athena as Polias 
and Sthenias ">. The titles themselves seem to show that the 
whole story is innocent of any physical symbolism, and has 
merely a political and historical sense. The association of 
Athena ’Ayopaia and Tlovedér ’Aopdduos* in the temple at 
Sparta’’4, and of Athena Soteira and Poseidon in the pre- 
historic shrine on Mount Boreion near Asea in Arcadia!’ ®, 
is obviously not based on natural identity or affinity of 
character; and in the monuments to be noticed later which 
bring Poseidon and Athena together, or which represent 
the latter with some badge that alludes to the water, no 
recondite physical reference need be sought ; these representa- 
tions may simply allude to the fact that Athena was some- 
times called Tritogeneia, that she was sometimes worshipped 
in the islands and by maritime peoples, and that her temple 
stood sometimes on the coast, or that her worship occasionally 
displaced or was reconciled with the cult of the sea-divinities. 

If there had been any gencral sense of a natural affinity 
between Athena and Poseidon, it would have been strange 
that neither in the temple nor the precincts of the temple of 
the sea-god at Corinth, the most famed place of his worship 


* Mentioned by Pausanias among 
other temples held in common at Sparta 
by divinities who had no close natural 
affinity one with the other. Such com- 
mon temple-holdings may often be ex- 
plained by a merely local coincidence of 

VOL. I. 


worship or by the dedication of a deity’s 
statue for some special occasion in the 
temple of another, and have too often 
been used to prove this or that physical 
theory about the origin of Greek di- 
vinities. 
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in Greece, where common reverence was paid to so many 
divinities of Poseidon’s circle, is there any mention of Athena 
under any name 4. 

Other cult-names, found in different centres of her worship, 
that have been supposed to have had originally a physical 
sense, are ’Adéa, “EAdawris, "OpOadpiris, and “Oyya. The wor- 
ship of Athena Alea was in high repute in Arcadia!®; her 
temple at Tegea was built and embellished with sculpture 
by Scopas, and remains of great worth have in recent years 
been discovered there. We hear of a monument erected to 
her near Amyclae, and of her shrines at Mantinea and Alea; 
and Pausanias gives many instances of the respect paid to her 
asylum. 

The usual explanation of the word is that it means mild 
warmth, as ddéa is used for a sunny corridor, and that it was 
derived from a root that is found in eiAn; but this doubtful 
derivation would only have weight if we found anything in 
the rites or legends of Athene ’Ad¢a that corresponded to this 
conception. As regards the rites, we know nothing except that 
she was served by a boy-priest, and that games called "AAcata 
were held in her honour. But the legend of Auge Heracles 
and Telephos is connected partly with Athena Alea. and is sup- 
posed by Welcker and Preller to contain some allusion to the 
powers of light. This physical interpretation, however, is in 
the highest degree doubtful and confused, and as usual is dis- 
covered by etymological speculation on names; and the only 
connexion between Athena and this Arcadian legend of the 
birth. exposure, and migration of Telephos is the fact that 
Auge was her priestess and incurred her wrath by bearing 
a son in her temple. Now, granting that possibly some 
forgotten solar or astral meaning lies hidden in the legend, 
we can easily see how Athena could be brought into the 
myth about these personages without having any part in 
this physical symbolism. Telephos, whatever his original 
function may have been, came to be regarded at an early 
time as a national hero, the leader of an Arcadian migration: 
it was necessary then that he should be patronized in some 


® Vide Paus. 2. chs. 1 and 2. 
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way by one of the great goddesses of Arcadia, and so he 
was born in the temple of Athena Alea. At any rate, it 
is quite clear that the Arcadians in historical times did not 
consciously associate her with divinities of the sun or the 
moon or stars. In her own temple, which Pausanias describes, 
they grouped her with Asclepios and Hygieia, whose statues, 
carved by Scopas, stood close by the temple-image!°. 
Among all the passages in Pausanias and other writers that 
refer to her this is the only one that gives us any clue as to 
the character of Athena Alea ; for it is clear that the goddess 
is regarded as having some relation with the divinities of 
health, and it may be that the title expressed this idea*. 
From the same point of view we may with some probability 
explain her relations with Auge; it may well be that the 
latter was more than a mere daughter of the ancient royal 
house at Tegea, and was in fact an aboriginal goddess of 
Arcadia, connected possibly with Artemis. But why, because 
the word means in some sense ‘light, was she necessarily 
the moon? It is true that she was put into a boat by a 
ruthless parent and sent over the sea, and perhaps savages 
living near the sea have imagined that something like this 
happens to the moon. But if a moon-goddess. why was 
Auge identified with a- goddess of child-birth, and why did 
her most ancient idol possess the form of a kneeling woman 
Supposed to be in the act of bringing-forth, so that the Tegeatae 
named Eileithyia Avyn év yévaor»? Very uncouth statues 
have been found a few years ago of this kneeling divinity‘, 
and if one such image was at any early period dedicated in the 
temple of Athena, this dedication, and the form of the image, 
and the desire to affiliate Telephos to some ancient goddess 
of the land, may have given rise to the aetiological myth 
of Auge bearing Telephos in the temple of Athena". And 


_ * Or AdAga may have no character- © Vide Eileithyia, p. 614, note b. 
istic sense at all: Aleos was an abor- @ The myth in its further course may 
iginal hero of this locality, and Athene also be aetiological: the Arcadian mi- 
may have taken his name in order to gration bears the worship of Auge across 
adopt him and his children; yide Paus. the sea to Mysia, and the myth tries to 
8. 4. account for Auge traversing the sea, 
» Paus, 8. 48, 5. Vide Aphrodite-chapter, p. 635, note a. 
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the goddess of child-birth would naturally be regarded as 
a ministrant of Athena Alea interpreted as Athena ‘Yyiea. 
For some interpreters of Greek religion, a goddess of child- 
birth is inevitably also a moon-goddess. But in the case of 
Auge, a cautious person might abide by the lower and 
terrestrial sense. which has the advantage of being vouched 
for by some ancient authority. At least we are safe in saying 
that Athena Alea, so far as she is known to us, reveals none 
of the traits of a goddess of light. 

Are these found in her worship as ‘EAAwris at Corinth, 
where under this name she was honoured with a torch-race *°»? 
It has been thought by Welcker* to belong to the same root 
as Eldevia, or EiAnvia, a name attached to Athena at Meta- 
pontum in a worship connected by legend with Epeios or 
Philoctetes. The cult of Hellotis appears to have existed also 
at Marathon, and we might think that the epithet was here 
derived from the marshes’. Another explanation connects 
these cult-names with the root of oéAas and efAy, denoting 
warmth and light, as we hear of torches in the ritual of 
Athena Hellotis. The explanatiqns given by the scholiast 
on Pindar ?°* are instructive. He tells us that the games 
“EAAGria were held at Corinth in honour of Athena Hellotis, 
and that a torch-race formed part of theni; for when the 
Dorians took Corinth, a maiden named Hellotis took refuge 
in Athena’s temple ; the conquerors set fire to it and she 
perished in the flames; the angry goddess sent a pestilence 
and demanded a new temple and propitiation. Hence 
originated the temple and games to Athena Hellotis. We 
have here the common process of a myth being fashioned to 
explain a name or rite. The scholiast suggests the alternative 
explanation that the worship came from the marshes of 
Marathon. Others referred it to the legend that Bellerophon 
captured (ety) Pegasus near this temple at Corinth. 

The name EiAeria is no less mysterious”. It appears in 
the present text of Aristotle in the form of ‘EAAnvia, a very 
intelligible epithet of the Hellenic goddess; but this must be 
due to a change made by a later copyist who found the word 
® Welcker, Griechische Gotterlehre, 1. p. 307- > CE, "Appotizn éy EAas. 
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unintelligible as \ristotle wrote it, for Aristotle’s own 
explanation proves that he wrote EiAevia or EiAnvia, since he 
derives it from ciAew or eiAeicOat in the sense of being cooped 
up in a place, and he tells a story about Epeios being kept in 
Metapontum against his will and founding the temple. The 
same explanation of EiAevia and much the same legend are 
given by the author of the Ltymologicum Magnum, quoting 
from Lycophron, except that Philoctetes is the founder in this 
version. 

One thing that is made quite clear from all this is that the 
Greeks themselves were quite ignorant of the meaning of these 
words: so that it cannot help us to answer in the affirmative 
the more important question whether in any historic period of 
Greek religion Athena was regarded as a light-divinity. Nor 
can it much increase our belief that she had originally some- 
thing to do with the celestial lights. For even if the deriva- 
tion from oéAas were sure, the words may refer to the fire kept 
burning in her temple, or to the use of fire in the handicrafts. 
The temple of Eidevia at Metapontum seems to have been 
consecrated to the goddess of the arts, the legend recording 
that Epeios, the builder of the Trojan horse, raised it to 
propitiate Athena when she demanded from him the imple- 
ments of his work. The use and attribute of fire in some way 
connects her with her fellow-craftsman Hephaestos ; to find 
for it any non-terrestrial sense, we must travel beyond the 
limits of historic Greek religion. The most important of 
the torch-races at Athens were those run in honour of 
Prometheus Hephaestos and Athena, the divinities of the 
arts being honoured thus in the same fashion. It is safest, 
then, to consider that the fire of Athena refers usually to her 
arts or to her ritual* Or Athena might possibly have 
acquired this name ‘EAA@ris by taking over the ritual of some 
sun-worship indigenous in Corinth; and thus the name, even 
if we were convinced that it designated the goddess of light 


® Note the passage in Aristides(Dind. | Rhodians in Pindar shows: cf. Plutarch 
I, P. 50): wal py wat Zumupds ye dpa Quast. Grace. 3, the priestess of Athena 
"AdmrG nal ‘Hoaiorw yevdpevos (Aréve- called iaexxavarpia, 571 woerrat ras 
ges). The offerings to Athena were  Ovoias xai iepoupyias dvorponaious. 
usually é2upa, as the legend about the 
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and heat, need not have arisen from anything proper to the 
character of the goddess. But it is quite possibly non- 
Hellenic. Athenaeus and the author of the A%yologicum 
Magnum connect the name and the feast with Europa, and 
the latter writer suggests that a Phocnician name éAdorina, sig- 
nifying maiden, is the source of the word: and there seems some 
force in Baecthgen’s theory* that Athena ‘EAdoris represents 
the Syro-Arabian goddess Allat, the Phoenician Elloti, who 
is elsewhere identified with Athena. Non-Hellenic elements 
in the early religion of Corinth have already been noted ; 
possibly the story of the maiden burnt alive in the temple 
preserves a vague reminiscence of human sacrifice by fire in 
the worship of Athena Hellotis. a rite derivable from Moloch- 
worship. 

The title "Apapia, which was once attached to Athena in 
Achaea, may have been derived from the association of her 
worship with Zeus ‘Aydpios, and need not in the first 
instance have been applied to her as a goddess of the bright 
sky. Even as an appellative of Zeus the term scems to have 
lost its physical sense at a comparatively carly period ?. 

Other arguments for interpreting Athena as originally a 
goddess of the light, or of the moon, are slender enough. The 
curious view attributed to Aristotle, that she was a personal 
form of the moon, appears also in a passage, that is scarcely 
meant to be taken seriously, in Plutarch’s rept rod spoodzov Tijs 
SeAjuns*. This only illustrates what any philosopher might 
possibly say, and uncritical physical explanations of the per- 
sonages of the Greek religion were common enough among the 
Stoics, According to Suidas the same view was held by the 
historian Istrus '©" on the ground of some connexion between 
Athena and the Attic month, Tpitoyéveca being connected 
with the third day of the month, and with the three phases of 
the moon: but no serious argument could be derived from 
such philology. 

Of still less value for the purpose of this theory are the 
arguments drawn from the worship of Athena Ofvdepxijs at 
* Beitrage zur semit, Religionsgeschichte, p. 59. » Vide Zeus“, p. 43. 
© P. 938 b Seaqvyy ’AOnvay Acyouévyy nai odar. 
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Argos and ‘Of@adyiris at Sparta, epithets referring to the 
*keen-eyed’ goddess***4, The legends about these cults 
show no trace of any belief that the ‘eye’ was the eye of 
the sun or moon. The piercing brightness of the eye is 
part of the purely human conception of the goddess; and 
has nothing more to do with celestial phenomena than has 
the languishing eye of Aphrodite. And it is probable that 
’Oddadpiris and ’Ogvdepxrjs are cult-names derived from the 
appearance of the idols, which may have had the same yAav«a 
éupara as were seen in an archaic statue of Athena at Athens. 
The light-blue flashing eye seemed to Cicero to belong to the 
artistic ideal of Minerva?. The explanatory legends would 
arise naturally from the cult-names themselves. 

Actual evidence then of this lunar theory from ritual and 
worship does not exist*; and the archaeological facts that 
Welcker quotes in support of it are quite trifling: for instance, 
a black-figured vase, on which Athena is depicted wearing 
a peplos embellished with stars, or certain coins of Athens 
showing the head of Pallas on the reverse and the owl with 
the crescent-moon. But the star pattern on the peplos is 
a mere mechanical device, and the crescent with the owl 
tells us nothing about the character of the Pallas on the other 
side of the coin, and may be merely a symbol of the bird of 
night. To say that it expresses the belief that Pallas was the 
moon-goddess? is to contradict all the overwhelming negative 
evidence derived from the monuments and the literature of 
the fifth century. 

It may be asked, why did this belief arise in certain later 
writers of antiquity, if there was nothing in native Greek 
literature cult or art to support it? It might naturally 
have arisen from the @eoxpaofa of the last three centurics 


* Some conclusions have been drawn perhaps resembling Athena only in her 
from the identity which two scholiasts | warlike or maidenly character. 
assert (Schol. 7/7, 2. 722; Schol. Soph. » This view of Welcker’s about the 
Phil. 194, 1326) of Athena and Chryse meaning of the crescent on Attic coins 
the Lemnian goddess. But Chryse, in has not yet been wholly abandoned ; 
spite of her name, is not proved to have M. Svoronos in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 
been a moon-divinity; and in any case 1894, p. 121, maintains it still, Lut 
she may have been a foreign goddess, without any criticism. 
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B.C., that most unscientific tendency in Greek theory, and 
possibly from the confusion of Athena with Isis, Plutarch ® 
speaks of the temple of Athena in Sais, jv cat "low voyiCovow, 
and the goddess at Sais seems to have been conspicuous for 
her wisdom and purity. Now Isis was sometimes regarded 
as the goddess of the lower world, but more often as a 
moon-goddess, and Plutarch explains her dydAwara xepargdpa 
in reference to the moon, and this lunar aspect of her is very 
obvious in the fervid descriptions of Apuleius”. 

It is interesting to read Eusebius’ condemnation® of the 
theorists of his day, who were always translating mythic 
personages into physical facts, BeBiacpevov Kai otK adnOh 
Tov pvdwy Tov Kaddwmiopdy elonynodperot. 

The stronghold of the physical theory has always been 
the two myths of the birth of Athena and the slaying of 
the Gorgon. The treatise of the Stoic Diogenes Babylonius 
de Minerva, in which according to Cicero he gave a phy- 
siological explanation of the birth, separating it from 
myth 4, has not come down to us. We need regret it only 
because it might have been interesting to see whether he 
was more successful in the ‘ physiology’ of this matter than 
modern writers have been® What chiefly puzzles the 
unprepossessed inquirer, as Mr. Lang has observed, is the 
pliancy with which the myth of the birth can be adapted 
to suit many different interpretations. Whether Athena is 
regarded as the thunder or the lightning, the aether or 
the dawn, she can leap from the head of Zeus with equal 
appropriateness. But let any one take whichever he pleases 
of these various hypotheses and then work it out rigorously 
through point to point of the myth, and he will stumble 
on hopeless inconsistencies. 

Now if, without any hypothesis to start with, one looks at 
the descriptions of the birth in the ancient poets and mytho- 


® De Lsid. et Osir. § 9. who says that Zeus hid the unbom 
> Metam. 11. 3. Athena in a cloud and then split it 
© Pracp. Ev. 2. 16. open with the lightning, is intended also 
4" De Nat. Deor. 1. 15, 41. no doubt to express a physical symbo- 


¢ The form of the myth given by _ lism. 
Aristocles (Schol. Pind. O/. 7. 66), 
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graphers, one is soon assured that they are not conscious of 
using language that could be taken to convey any allusion to 
a thunderstorm or to any other of the striking phenomena 
of nature. If we notice first the more embellished recitals 
of the great event, we find some fervid lines in the Homeric 
hymn to Athena: she is born from the holy head of 
Zeus ‘holding the golden-gleaming weapons of war’; the 
gods stand astonished ‘as she springs from the immortal head 
brandishing her keen spear’; heaven and earth are troubled, 
the sea rises up like a wall, and the sun stays in his course: 
until she lays aside from her shoulders the godlike weapons, 
and Zeus rejoices. The poet does not mention thunder, which 
would be a strange omission if he were trying to give a highly 
imaginative picture of a thunderstorm in personal metaphor. 
Of far higher poetry is Pindar’s terse narrative, ‘ when through 
Hephaestus’ arts and his bronze-bound axe, Athena sprang 
down the crest of her father’s head, and shouted with an 
exceeding great cry, and heaven and mother earth shuddered 
before her’ (O/. 7. 38). 

This is full of Pindaric splendour ; but where is the remotest 
allusion to a phenomenon of nature, unless whenever a deity 
is said to cry aloud with an exceeding great cry, the speaker 
must be supposed to mean only that it thundered? Later on 
Pindar records the legend that at the goddess’ birth Zeus 
snowed gold upon the Rhodians, who placed the miracle in 
their island and may well have explained their prosperity 
by saying that Zeus distributed largesse on the occasion. 
A lost poem of Stesichorus treated of this theme, as we 
are told by a scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (I. 1310) that 
Stesichorus was the first who spoke of Athena springing in 
full panoply from the head of Zeus* 

In Lucian’s account the new-born goddess ‘leaps and 
dances a war-dance and shakes her shield, and brandishes 
her spear, and is filled with ecstasy ,’ but there is no accom- 
Paniment of a storm. 

Even Philostratos, in his turgid account of the picture of 


* The scholiast was either ignorant of the poem of ‘ Homer,’ or considered 


it as a later work. > Gedy Aiddoyot, 8. 5 
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the ’Adnvas yovai*, fond as he is of finding remote allusions in 
his subjects and of searching after effective imagery, gives us 
hardly any meteorological phrases. He says, indeed, that 
her panoply was like the rainbow, but he fails to discover the 
secret. All the divinities are bidden to attend the birth, even 
the rivers and the nymphs, and they all stand astonished : 
Zeus pants with pleasure: even Hera shows no indignation. 

In the dry account of Apollodorus there is clearly no 
symbolism intended. 

I have dwelt at some length on this absence of any inten- 
tional second meaning in these accounts, because this is not 
made sufficiently clear in Preller and Roscher’s comments. 
In the frequent artistic representations of the scene a physical 
symbolism is still less easy to discover: and if we raise a ques- 
tion about the imagination of the average Greek, there is not 
the faintest sign that he ever associated a thunder-storm 
when it occurred, or the blue sky when the weather cleared, 
with Athena or Athena’s birth. 

It may be admitted then that these poetical descriptions 
do not consciously express the physical fact to which they 
have been supposed to allude. Therefore, to make them serve 
Preller and Roscher’s theory, we must regard their highly 
wrought phrases as mere survivals of an ancient poetical 
symbolic diction that did more clearly express it. 

But what traces are there of any primitive account con- 
taining this symbolism and becoming stereotyped? Homer 
knew that Zeus was the sole parent, but he does not dwell on 
the occurrence. Hesiod gives a rather full narrative which 
will be noticed in detail directly, and which is altogether 
destitute of the imagery of the Pindaric ode or the Homeric 
hymn: there is no reference to the axe of Prometheus or of 
Hephaestos. none to the leaping forth of the goddess in full 
armour and with ‘an exceeding loud cry” In fact the sym- 
bolical language on which modern theorists partly rely is not 
found before the date of the Homeric hymn. Have we any 
right, then, to say that the phrases in that hymn or in the 
Pindaric ode are a survival of an older symbolism, or that 


® Imagines, 2. 27. 
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these poets were graced with a special revelation? It is more 
natural to say that, as the Greek imagination dwelt on the 
great epiphany cf Athena, the poets tended to embellish it 
with the richest phraseology. to represent it as a great cosmic 
incident in which the powers of heaven and earth were 
concerned. 

The form in which Hesiod* presents the myth is the most 
instructive. He begins with the story of Zeus swallowing 
Metis, who is described merely as aAciora Oedy eldviay ide 
Orntdv avOpdaar. In this Zeus was following the advice of 
Ouranos and Gaea, who warned him that Metis, who was 
then pregnant with Pallas, would bear after her a son who 
would be king over gods and men. Then Zeus, having per- 
suaded Mirus ‘ by means of subtle words, deposited her in his 
maw. It seems that Hesiod is alluding to some story that 
Zeus, by means of his subtle words, persuaded Metis to 
assume some form convenient for swallowing. According to 
a later legend she complacently took the shape of a fly. 
We hear nothing further of Metis, but Pallas Athena 
developed and sprang out through Zeus’s head, no doubt 
in the older story without her weapons. 

Now this very naive, and, on the face of it, primitive 
recital, is the great stumbling-block in the way of such 
theories as Preller’s and Roscher's; for no sane interpreter 
can find any phenomenon in the natural world corresponding 
to this drama of the primeval ways of Greek providence. 
And only a person ignorant of primitive folk-lore would 
Maintain the Hesiodic version to be later than that of the 
Homeric hymn and the Pindaric ode. The swallowing story 
is a jeu desprit of very savage imagination», and comes from 
a period older than the Olympian religion. But it does not 
follow that in the very oldest form of this particular Greek 
Story Zeus swallowed Metis without a motive, or for no 
other rcason than because it was such an act as might be 
expected from a savage god. The clue to a possible explana- 
tion of the growth of this strange tale is given by the word 


® Theog. 886-go0. 
» Vide Mr. Lang’s chapter in Custom and ALyth on Cronos, p. 53+ 
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Metis. In what sense was this term used? As regards 
Hesiod himself, it is obvious that this name, personal as it 
is, connoted the abstract sense of thought, as he calls her 
‘the most knowing of the gods and men.’ But Preller refuses 
to believe that this was the original meaning, partly because 
the primitive language does not deal with philosophic or 
abstract terms, and the physical and concrete precede the 
immaterial and abstract. This latter dictum may be true of 
the gradual human development from the beginning of time; 
but to apply it off-hand to the earliest period of Greek life, 
and to maintain that, by the time that the Greeks had become 
a distinct race, their ideas and speech were still confined to 
the range of the physical and concrete, is hazardous enough. 
The data are of course very scanty, but what there is should 
be allowed its weight. It is a mistake to suppose that 
in the mythology of primitive or savage people one must 
not expect any metaphysical or abstract idea underlying 
the personification ; instances are rare, but are forthcoming. 
A very early pre-Homeric Greek was capable of imagining a 
being named ‘ Counsel’ or ‘ Wisdom,’ as he was of imagining 
a deity called Themis or Charis or Nemesis. The various 
stages in this process in Greek religion of personifying ab- 
stractions may be afterwards noted. For the present the 
undoubted antiquity of Themis is sufficient proof that to 
the pre-Homeric Greek Mirus might be a vague being whose 
name meant little more than Thought ?. 

In the myths that mention her, it is as Thought or Counsel 
that she appears and operates; and Preller’s belief that in 
the earliest story she is a purely physical being, a divinity of 
the water, so that after all it may be interpreted as a cloud- 
myth or sky-myth, is quite baseless. In the ancient records 
she is nowhere said to be an Oceanid; and we have no right 
to say that she is a being of this element because there is 
a sea-nymph called by the adjectival name ‘lévia, ‘ the knowing 
one.’ The fact that in this earliest and half-savage form of 


® Perhaps originally a Ge-Metis, as wisdom. In Hesiod it is Gaea who 
we hear of a Ge-Themis: the earth as helps Zeus against Cronos; in Apollo- 
the fount of oracles is the source of dorus (1. 2, 1) it is Metis. 
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the legend Athena is the daughter of Metis is a sign that for 
these primitive mythopoeic Greeks their goddess was no mere 
personification of a part of nature, but was already invested 
with a moral and mental character, and especially with the 
non-physical quality of wisdom ; and of course her worship had 
long been in vogue, before it occurred to them to tell a myth 
about her origin. Again, her birth is assisted by Prometheus 
or Hephaestos ; if this detail belongs to the first period of the 
story we have another indication that Athena was already 
a goddess of the arts of life as she was associated with these 
divine artists. Lastly, the swallowing of Metis, inexplicable 
on any physical theory of the ’A@nvas yovai can be possibly 
explained from the other point of view. Suppose that Athena 
was already, before this story grew, the chief goddess of 
wisdom, as in the most primitive legends she always appears 
to be: and was also the maiden-goddess of war, averse to 
love: also the goddess that protected the father-right rather 
than the mother-right: and that then like all the other 
Olympians, whatever autonomy each one of them may have 
once enjoyed, she had to be brought into some relation with 
Zeus. Then upon these pre-existing ideas the Greek imagina- 
tion may have worked thus: she has abundant Metis, and is 
the daughter of Metis; she has all the powers of Zcus, and is 
the very daughter of him ; and she has no feminine weakness, 
and inclines rather to the father than the mother ; therefore 
she was not born in the ordinary way; this might have 
been if Zeus swallowed her mother. Afterwards, as this 
swallowfng-story gained ground, it received a new explana- 
tion, namely, that Zeus swallowed Metis to prevent her 
bearing any more children, as a son would else be born 
stronger than he. It seems very unlikely that this prophecy 
was part of the original story, leading up to the swallowing 
Process ; for there would have been other and easier ways of 
cutting short the child-bearing career of Metis. But if the 
fact of Zeus swallowing her was already fixed in the imagina- 
tion, then the story of the prophecy, which was floating about 
the paths of various myths, would do passably well as an 
explanation. It could be taken over from the Cronos-legend 
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where it was much more in place, and it was used again in the 
drama of Peleus and Thetis, where it was perhaps an epic 
addition to the Thessalian myth which only told of their 
national hero winning Thetis on his own account *. 

The above explanation is of course only given as a 
hypothesis: but it has the advantage over the other of 
being suggested by the most ancient form of the legend 
and the most ancient ideas concerning the goddess. 

The other myth that is supposed to prove that Athena was 
originally some physical power is the Gorgon-myth. We 
need not raise the question whether the ordinary Greek, 
when telling this story, was aware of its hidden physical 
meaning, or had the moon or the thunder-cloud in his mind ; 
for I believe no theorist has asserted or implied this. It is 
only asserted and generally believed that the story in pre- 
historic times had a meaning asa nature-myth. And Roscher 
maintains that the legend of the slaying of Medusa tells us of 
something which the primitive Greek believed to have hap- 
pened to the thunder-cloud, and Preller thinks that it conveys 
to us some ancient opinion about the moon, though ‘not the 
moon in its ordinary significance.’ We may admit or reject 
any of those physical theories, without modifying our view 
concerning the original nature of Pallas Athena. For there 
is no proof at all derivable from the legend as given in the 
most ancient authorities that she is essentially and directly 
concerned with the slaying of Medusa. Hesiod is our first 
authority, and he does not mention Athena’s presence or 
participation in the feat; nor did she appear in the represen- 
tations of Mcdusa’s death on the chest of Cypselus and the 
throne of Bathycles ; though some of the earliest vases show 
her standing behind Perseus as he flies. Perseus is one of 
her favourite heroes, and she may be there merely to encourage 
him, as she is interested in all heroic achievements. In fact, 
the story of her interest in Medusa’s death, and of her 

* Vide Mannhardt, /Vald- und Feld- possible that in some of the late pic- 
hulte, 2. p. 46. turesque representations of the Gorgon s 

> Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. 5. head, the face is meant to have some 


676, also thought that the Gorgon meant faint resemblance to the face of the 
the moon, and so did Plutarch. It is moon. 
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receiving the head from Perseus, is very probably an aetio- 
logical myth, invented to explain her wearing the Gorgoneum 
as a badge. Prof. Furtwangler, in his excellent article in 
Roscher’s Lexicon on the types of the Gorgoneum in art, 
mentions the fact that this does not strictly appear in monu- 
ments earlier than the seventh century, and he doubts whether 
there is any earlier literary evidence than this that Athena 
wore it as a badge, or that it was ever used as an emblem 
of terror before the seventh century. For he regards the two 
passages in the Ziad, the one in Bk. 11. lines 35~36, where 
the Gorgoneum is mentioned on Agamemnon’s shield 4, the 
other in 5. 741, where it is described as on the aegis of Athene, 
as interpolations though of comparatively early date. There 
are other reasons besides those which he urges against the 
claim of these passages to belong to the earliest form of 
the poem. Still the passage in the eleventh book must have 
been worked into the //ad before the construction of the 
chest of Cypselus, for the artist who carved the figure of 
Agamemnon on this work appears to have been inspired by 
the Homeric description. In any case the view I have put 
forward about the reason of Athena’s association with Medusa 
is tenable, for we have evidence that the Gorgoneum was used 
as an emblem of terror and was worn by Athena at least 
as early as the seventh century B.c. And we have no trace 
of any earlier legend or cult in which Athena was called 
LPopyopdvos or Topyéms or brought into essential connexion 
with Medusa before she could have begun to wear her head 
as a badge on her breast. 

That the Gorgon was originally merely the double of Athena 
herself, personifying the darker side of her character, is a view 
held by O. Jahn® and recently maintained by Dr. Mayer 4. 
It rests on no other evidence than that Athena and Gorgo 
have some relations with Poseidon, and that Athena was once 
Possibly called Topyé—namely, in a passage in the Helene ° of 
Euripides, 1315, of which the reading has been doubted. 


* Topyd BAooupams é orepavwro, Ae- © Annal. dell Instit. 1851, p. 171. 
vov depropévn, mepi 5% Acipds re éBos Te. 4 Die Giganten, p. 190. 
» Vide Bergk, Literaturgeschichte, © & 8 éyxet Topyd mavomdos. 


Pp. 600. 
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If the reading were proved sound, we could regard the 
word as an abbreviation of Topyéms ; or we could say that 
the badge has been put for the goddess, as in the fragment 
quoted above from the Lyrechtheus. Topyéms would be a 
natural epithet of the goddess who wore the Gorgon’s head, 
which was originally given her by the early artists probably 
as an emblem of terror, because she was pre-eminently the 
war-goddess and the guardian of the city walls, on which 
similar emblems were sometimes hung. Thus we may 
explain the story that was told by the men of Tegea, a 
favourite city of the goddess, that Athena had given to their 
ancient king, the son of Aleos, a lock of Medusa’s hair, 
whereby the city became impregnable* 

The epithet Topyoddvos, which was never a cult-title, and 
the legend, recorded by Euripides> and not known to be 
earlier than the fifth century, that Athena herself had slain 
the Gorgon, might naturally have arisen from the constant 
occurrence of the Gorgoneum on her breast, and from the 
patriotic pride of the Athenians who desired to exalt the fame 
of their goddess and ignored the Argive legend of Perseus. 
A vase-painting of the fifth century* has perhaps been rightly 
interpreted by Heydemann as the pursuit of Medusa by 
Athena. Another legend which obviously arose from the 
mere artistic representation said that Athena’s anger was 
kindled against Medusa because the goddess was jealous of 
her beauty ; but this story could not be earlier than the latter 
part of the fourth century, when Medusa’s countenance had 
become invested with an ideal beauty, and was no longer an 
image of mere physical terror. 

The aegis of Athena is another badge that has been 
supposed to allude to the thunder-cloud, but reasons have 
already been given against this supposition 4, and in favour 
of the belief that in the Athena-cult it was regarded merely 
as a battle-charm, and was a sacred object that was used for 
the purification of temples and as an aid to childbirth ©. 


* Roscher interprets this as a kind of © Lenormant, Elite Cér. 1. 75, and 
‘thunder-magic’: vide Paus. 8. 47, 5. Arch, Zeit. 1868, p. 6. 
> Vide Eur. Jon 987. 4 Vide Zeus-chapter, pp. 97-100- 
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There appears, then, no evidence to convince us that Athena 
was ever worshipped merely as a nature-goddess, personifying 
or controlling a special part of the physical world. But it is 
also evident that at Athens she came into some contact with 
the earth-goddess, and acquired certain functions as a deity 
of vegetation. For in the first place, the epithets ’AyAavpos * 
and ITavédpocos were sometimes attached to her %* 24 These 
are also the names of the daughters of Cecrops, who had 
been appointed to nurse the infant Erichthonios: the earth 
was his mother, and “AyAavpos and [dydpocos are natural 
descriptive titles of the earth-goddess, who certainly enjoyed 
an ancient worship on the Acropolis of Athens. To reconcile 
her cult with Athena’s, it may well have happened that the 
latter goddess was given two of her titles, and there is no 
reason to say that originally Pandrosos and Athena were 
the same. These daughters of Cecrops, whether originally 
nymphs of the earth or forms of the earth-goddess, are 
brought into religious connexion with Athena in more ways 
than one. The Arrhephori or Hersephori®, the maidens 
trained in the service of Athena, and living near the temple of 
Athena Polias, ministered to her as well as to Pandrosos *° 
And in the sacred rite which they performed for Athena, to 
whom they brought a mysterious offering by an underground 
passage from the temple of Aphrodite év Kijzors °, the fruits of 
the earth appear to have been in some way consecrated to 
her 4. In the shrine of Aglauros on the Acropolis, the 
Athenian ephebi took the oath of loyalty to the state, and 
thus the cult of Aglauros mingled with the city-cult of 
Athena Polias¢. And the curious ritualistic law mentioned 


* Itis sometimes doubted whether the that Herse is an unreal personage de- 
word is “AyAaupos or “Aypavaos; both veloped from the title of the “Eponpdpor, 
names could equally well refer to a god- is probable enough. 
dess or nymph of vegetation ; but there ¢ In Afythology and Alonuments of 
seems better authority for "AyAaupos. as Athens ‘Harrison and Verrall, pp. xxxiv, 
the inscriptions only give this form:  xxxv, it is suggested, for good reasons, 
vide Corp. Ins. Gr. 7716, 7718, but that the sacred things which the maidens 
sie Steph. Byz, "Aypavdyy Bijpos THs carried in the box were little images of 
EpexOnidos guags. the young of animals (€pen)—offerings 

® Miss Harrison’s view expressed in to the earth-goddess to secure fertility. 
the Hellenic Journal of 1891, p. 351, 4 Different forms of the oath or 
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by Harpocration *» illustrates once more the close connexion 
between Athena and the earth-goddess or the earth-nymph : 
‘if any one sacrifices an ox to Athena, it is necessary also to 
sacrifice a shcep to Pandora, and this sacrifice was called an 
ézigotov. Pandora was a title of the earth-goddess ; but 
Bekker proposes the reading Tuvipdéow for Tlavéépa, which is 
a probable emendation, for we have no other mention of 
Pandora in Athena's cult, and according to Aristophanes 76? 
the sacrifice to Pandora would be the first rather than the 
second act in ritual. This double offering of oxen and sheep 
on the Acropolis is mentioned in the //iad, and appears as 
part of the Panathenaic festival on the frieze of the Parthenon. 

The bull and the cow, sheep, swine and goat are animals 
naturally offered to the agricultural goddess, and these were 
all sacrificed to Athena, the goat being usually tabooed but 
chosen as an exceptional victim for her annual sacrifice on 
the Acropolis!. The familiar serpent of Athena, occasion- 
ally identified with Erechtheus, may be supposed to have 
been a symbol of the ancient eaith-goddess, whose worship 
was merged in that of Athena; and we may support this view 
by the legend of the Kvypeddys dfs, the serpent that was 
driven out of Salamis and entered the service of Demeter, 
the later form of Gaia + 

These then are some of the reasons for supposing that the 
worship of Athena at a very early date absorbed many of the 
rites and ideas proper to the very ancient worship of Gaia in 
Attica®; and this could happen without an original affinity 
of nature existing between the two goddesses but through 
religion may have dispossessed a worship 
of the earth-snake at Delphi, where Gaia 


and Ge-Themis had reigned before 
Apollo, and religious atonement con- 


different parts of it are given by Pollux 
and by Plutarch?’e, According to the 
former the formula was, ‘I will not dis- 
grace the arms entrusted me, I will net 


desert my comrade, I will defend the 
temples and holy things of the land alone 
and with others, I will obey the estab- 
lished ordinances, ? — Plutarch’s 
formula includes some curious words 
referring to the maintenance of agricul- 
ture, an oath appropriate enough in the 
worship of the earth-goddess. 

* Strabo, 393. Similarly, the Apolline 


tinued through later times to be made 
to the Python. 

» This 1s also the opinion forcibly 
expressed in Mommsen’s Heortologit, 
PP. 5, 9, 10, and this is the least assail- 
able part of his theory, which sometimes 
carnes the physical interpretation of 
the Erechtheus-worship far beyond the 
evidence. 
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external historical causes. It is noticeable at the same time 
that none of the savage or cruel ritual commonly practised in 
primitive earth-worship to ensure fertility was ever associated 
with Athena. This agricultural character of hers is entirely 
at one with her civilizing function ; according to Aristides ®* it 
was she who taught men the use of the plough, and the 
rhetorician could have appealed to certain cults and cult- 
names to support his statement. He mentions the functionary 
called Bou@yns, ‘the ox-yoker,’ as belonging to the service 
on the Acropolis; and we are told by Aeschines that the 
priestess of Athena Polias was taken from the family of 
the Eteobutadae. According to a scholiast on Lycophron*®, 
an Athena Boarmia, the yoker of oxen, was worshipped 
in Boeotia ®. 

Lastly, the details given us about some of the ancient festivals 
at Athens, the MAvyripia, the ‘Qoyoddpia, and the religious rite 
of the [poyapiorjpra, afford many illustrations of the primitive 
agricultural life of Attica under the patronage of Athena. And 
we see how naturally her worship touches at many points with 
that of Demeter Persephone and Dionysos. 

The ’Qoxogdpio, about which we hear something from 
Athenaeus and Hesychius, appears to have been a ritual 
performed in the worship of Athena Sciras at Phaleron. 
‘ Aristodemos tells us that at the feast of Zxippd there was 
a running-contest of youths at Athens: and they ran having 
in their hands a vine-spray with grapes, and the course was 
from the temple of Dionysos to that of Athena Sciras®’ This 
is the statement of Athenaeus?">1, According to Hesychius, 
the spot at Phaleron* where the temple of Athena Sciras 
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® Vol. 1 p. 20 (Dindorf ). 

® Cf. the epithet Tavpondaos attached 
to Athena”, 

© Aristodemus appears to have con- 
fused the Sxigpd with the Oschophoria ; 
the latter could not have been part of 
the former festival, as they were held at 
different times of the year. 

* The temple at Phaleron may have 
been an offshoot of the temple and 
worship of Athena Sciras on Salamis”. 
Most probably the name refers to the 


white chalk rock, and according to 
Strabo (393) the ancient name of Sala- 
mis was Spas, These are the only two 
temples of Athena Sciras that can be 
proved to have existed. The supposed 
temple of Athena Sciras at Skiron on 
the sacred way to Eleusis has been 
shown by Prof. Robert, after a careful 
examination of the evidence. to be a 
fiction (Athena Skiras und die Skiro- 
phorien, Berlin). The best authorities 


are silent concerning it 7", and it is only 
* 
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stood was called the Oschophorium. That this rite in honour 
of Athena had a Dionysiac character may have been one 
reason that gave rise to the legend in Plutarch 4, who refers 
its institution to Theseus and Ariadne. Perhaps the epithet 
Kiooaia, by which Athena was known on the Acropolis of 
Epidauros”, may also refer to some conjunction of Athene 
and Dionysos. The zpoyapiornpia, if the records are correct, 
reveals this agricultural character of the goddess still more 
clearly. According to Suidas, ‘at the end of winter, when the 
ear was beginning to grow, all the magistrates of Athens 
sacrificed to Athena, and the sacrifice was called apoxapiornpta: 
Lycurgus in his speech on the priestly office speaks of “the 
most ancient sacrifice commemorating the return of the 
goddess, and called mpoyapiorjpia8.”’ The dvodos tis Geod 
must refer to the return of Persephone, yet no doubt Suidas 
is right in connecting the sacrifice with Athena, for his 
statement is confirmed by the author in Bekker’s Anecdota® ; 
Lycurgus only gives the occasion or season of the sacrifice 
to Athena, namely, ‘the resurrection of Persephone,’ that is, 
the sprouting of the corn. 

During the feast of the Plynteria, the festival of Athena 
which has been already described, it was the custom to bear 
through the streets a string of figs, a ceremony called 


only writer who explicitly connects her 


mentioned by Pollux ”*7 and by Eusta- 
with it, admits that others regarded the 


thius (Od. 1397. 10), both drawing from 


the same source, probably Suetonius 
mepi mardi; and it is mentioned by 
them ap a resort of gamblers who played 
dice there. The statement 1s in itself 
incredible; Stcphanus of Byzantium 
speaks only of the place called Skiros 
as a haunt of these bad characters, but 
does not mention any temple of Athena 
Sciras there; it is probable that Sue- 
tonius has confused the name of this 
place on the Eleusinian Way with the 
name of the temple at Phaleron, Prof. 
Robert further tries to show that there 
is no sufficient authority for connecting 
Athena Sciras directly with the Skiro- 
phoria or Skira festival at all: the 
scholiast on Aristophanes” *!, who is the 


Ski ophotia as a festival of Demeter and 
Kore: hiy own opinion, and the more 
doubtful statement of Photius -7*, weigh 
little against the authority of Lysima- 
chides, whom Harpocration quotes", 
and who nowhere speaks of Athena 
Sciras in his account of this festival, but 
only of the priestess of Athena Polias who 
took part in the procession. The Skiro- 
phoria had certainly some connexion 
with Demeter and Persephone “71,° "5 
and it appears that Athena Polias played 
her part in this as in other ceremonies 
connected with the divinities of vegeta- 
tion. 
® Theseus, 23. 
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‘Hyntnpia 24; and the cultivation of the fig-tree, elsewhere 
regarded as a gift of Demeter to Phytalos*, appears to 
have been here attributed to the teaching of Athena. 

But no art of cultivation is so closely bound up with the 
ancient Attic worship of Athena as the cultivation of the 
olive. No reason need be drawn from symbolism, such as 
Welcker attempts, or any other esoteric source to explain this; 
the produce of the olive-tree had an almost religious value for 
the men of Attica, and the physical side of Greek civilization 
much depended on it; also the wild olive grew on the 
Acropolis, the chief site of her worship. Therefore its cultiva- 
tion was naturally considered as the boon of Athena to the 
people of the land, just as the other agricultural and civic arts 
of life were imputed to her. And the discovery of the olive 
furnishes a theme to one of the very few myths in Greek folk- 
lore that are really myths of creation ; for Athena is supposed 
not only to have revealed the use of the olive to man, but to 
have created it *4, whether on the Acropolis or at Academia, 
or according to Euripides in Salamis, ‘where Athena first 
revealed the spray of the grey-green olive, a divine crown 
and glory for bright Athens”.’ Outside Attica there are few 
places in Greece where the olive was so associated with the 
goddess°, if we except those that may have borrowed the 
tradition from Athens. 

So far the inquiry into the meaning of these feasts and 
ceremonies reveals the prehistoric life of the people of 
Attica, and exhibits Athena as the goddess to whom they 
offered sacrifice at the times of sowing harvest and vintage. 
And a strong conservative feeling attached to this side of 
her religion ; so that the enemies of Themistocles were able 
to urge against his projects of maritime extension the time- 
honoured traditions of the worship of Pallas. 

Of more importance to Greek civilization than these primi- 
tive ideas that were concerned with the physical wants of 
life was the political and civil character of Athena’s cult. 
She is par excellence the political divinity ; she alone shares 


® Paus. 1. 37, 2. > Troades, 798. 
© For instance at Sicyon, vide Geogr. Register. 
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with Zeus the function of Polieus as Athena Polias; and the 
morality expressed in her legends or cult-names, or in the reli- 
gious utterances of poetry and prose, is always that of political 
or civil society. Nowhere else was this religion so inter- 
woven with the city’s life as at Athens, the very name and 
the growth of the city probably being due to the union of 
villages that worshipped Athena. Pausanias tells us that 
‘the whole city and the whole land was sacred to Athena, 
and that, whatever other worships were established in the 
demes, they all none the less held her in honour”®’ ; we have 
record of the cult in Academia, Colonus, Acharnae, Peiraeeus, 
Sunium, Phlye, Pallene and Oropus, and no doubt it belonged 
to every district in Attica. Her most ancient statue was 
supposed to have fallen from heaven, and stood in her temple 
on the Acropolis * that was formerly called the wéAus.’ As the 
fire of Vesta was maintained at Rome, so the lamp was per- 
petually burning in the shrine of Athena Polias, as a symbol 
of the city’s perpetual life. As Athena ’Apyyyéris she was 
the founder of the state and leader of colonies, to whom at 
certain times the cleruchs sent tokens of gratitude and wor- 
ship *°4, The same political sense attaches to the legends 
concerning her adoption of Erechtheus, the primeval ancestor 
of the race, who shared her shrine and worship on the 
Acropolis, and was supposed to be buried in her temple *%%, 
and to the story of Theseus, who is at first the votary of 
new divinities, of Poseidon and Aphrodite, and attacks the 
Pallantids, the men of Pallas, but who in later myth becomes 
the founder of a new Athens and the friend of Athena. 

The hope of Athens was the hope of Pallas; and in the 
Supplices of Euripides Thescus exhorts his men in the battle 
against the Theban Sparti with the words, ‘Sons, if ye stay 
not this stubborn spear of the earth-born men, the cause of 
Pallas is lost*’ When the citizens deserted their city on the 
approach of the Persians, it was committed by the decree of 
Themistocles to Athena, ‘the guardian of Athens * &’ 

The foundation of the civic upon the primitive agricultural 
community was the great event commemorated by the greatest 

> Suppl. 711. 
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of the Athenian festivals, the Panathenaea; and the Surofxa 
attributed by Thucydides and other writers to Theseus, the 
feast of civic union at which a bloodless sacrifice was offered to 
Peace, was perhaps a ceremony that initiated this, as it certainly 
preceded it*’. The earliest names of the mythic Attic com- 
munity, Erechtheus and Theseus, were connected with the 
state festival of Athena, Pausanias ascribing to Theseus both 
its name and its political significance. And this significance 
was enlaiged when Athens became an imperial city, when the 
Metics were obliged to perform certain menial services at the 
Panathenaea, and the allied cities were expected to send offer- 
ings*®&», In the time of Pericles, when to the older athletic 
and equestrian contests had been added Homeric recitations 
and musical competitions, the festival stood high above all 
others as the full and perfect ritual consecrated to the civic 
goddess of war and the arts, and as the expression of the 
imperial power and artistic pre-eminence of Athens. Perhaps 
in its earliest institution it may have been also a thanksgiving 
festival for the crops, for it was celebrated at the close of the 
Attic year after the gathering-in of the harvest; the whole 
ceremony lasted four days or more, and the chief day was the 
twenty-eighth of Hekatombaeon », But in its later form there 
is scarcely any more allusion to this* than the custom of the 
old men carrying evergreen olive-branches in the procession, 
and of awarding an amphora of olive oil as a prize in the 
contests *°*, We may here discern a reference to the sacred 
gift of Pallas. But we cannot interpret the whole festival 
as originally a funeral solemnity held in honour of the dead 


» A. Mommsen is inclined to date the 
institution of the ouvoika or cuvoiKécta 
after the time of Peisistratus; but Thu- 
cydides seems to assign its origin to a 
more remote time. 

* The date of the peydAa Mavabqvara, 
which took place every four years, is 
fined; and Mommsen (Heortologie, 
P. 129) gives convincing reasons for 
believing that the smaller yearly Pana- 
thenaea took place on the same day. 
No doubt the original festival was yearly, 
and the weydéAa, of which the institution 


is attributed with some probability to 
Peisistratus, was only an extension of 
the yearly one on a more magnificent 
seale ‘¢, 

© The scholiast on Clemens”! de- 
clares that the elpeoiwyvy, a cluster of 
fruits and cakes, &c., fastened together 
with woollen fillets and hung up Lefore 
the dcors of the house, was offered to 
Athena Polias at the Panathenaca; but 
this is contrary to what the schohast on 
Aristophanes (/7/zt. 1053) tells us. 
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corn-god Erichthonios, which, according to Mommsen, was its 
earliest form and meaning. This view rests on the single fact 
that, according to Lucian, the men were not allowed to wear gar- 
ments of dyed colour during all or part of the festal period # 6°, 
In fact, Mommsen appears to exaggerate greatly the reference 
to Erichthonios in the ritual; none of the rites are known to 
have referred to him, and it is useless to quote the later 
mythographers, who mention him as the founder of the 
Panathenaea or of one of the dyaves*°®*. The passage in Lucian 
does not prove that the citizens wore mourning-garments; 
and if we knew that they did we should be only able to guess 
at the cause. The interpolated passage in the //ad*°* would 
be of more importance for Mommsen’s theory, if we were 
sure of the interpretation”. The two paradoxical views of this 
writer, that the festival commemorated in some way the death 
of Erichthonios, and in some way the birth of Athena, are 
both equally remote from the facts. But whatever its agri- 
cultural character may have been, it lost this at a remote 
date, and it must have always had an important political 
aspect. The countrymen from Attica gathered together to 
the sacred hill of Pallas, bringing with them the peplos to lay 
on the statue of Pallas*; for we may believe that this rite, 
which seems to have little to do with a harvest festival, goes 
back to the earliest times. The Trojan women in the //ad 
bring the same offering to their Pallas. In the earliest form 
of the Panathenaea, the goddess was therefore already con- 
ceived as the patroness of the weaving arts. The weaving 
and embroidering the robe was the function of the épyacrivat, 
among whom were the ’Appnddpor%*™ 2; the function was 
of public importance, and skilful workwomen sometimes 
received a public vote of thanks“. Doubtless they had slaves 
to work under them, as the captive Trojan women in the 
ffecuba \ook forward to embroidering the scenes of the 

° Heortologie, p. 37. for the latter only; the authorities are 

© Vide note on ritual, p. 320. at variance about this ™, but it is more 

© It is doubtfal whether the wérAos probable that it was always a yearly 
in later times was woven every year and custom, 


was used for the pixpd as well as the 4 Vide Deltion Archaiologikon, 1889, 
Heyaa Mar aGjvaca, or every four years p. 15. 
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Gigantomachy on the robe of Pallas in Athens. When the 
city had lost its freedom and its self-respect 4, it sank so low 
as to weave on the peplos the figures of its Macedonian 
masters ; and we hear of a decree being passed that the forms 
of Demetrius and Antigonus should be embroidered in the 
company of the deities °°". 

Both the smaller and greater Panathenaea were essentially 
religious ceremonies, of which the central acts, performed 
doubtless every year °*7, were the solemn procession to the 
Acropolis and the sacrifice offered there. The tozm} began at 
sunrise after a festal night and was ordered by the hieropoei, 
who appear to have been charged with all that belonged to 
the annual celebration, while what was peculiar to the quin- 
quennial was arranged by the athlothetae*64*. The whole 
people took part, marshalled by their demarchs and, at least in 
the earlier period, marching with shield and spear®°4, The 
procession appears to have set forth from the Ceramicus 
to Eleusis and, returning thence, to have followed a course 
which is difficult precisely to determine’, till it reached the 
Acropolis. The peplos was spread like a sail above a car 
that afterwards was constructed in the form of a ship, 
an innovation which was introduced perhaps in the fifth 
century in the time of the Athenian maritime supremacy °; 
the image which it was designed to clothe was the ancient 
statue of Athena Polias in the Erechtheum. Cows were 
sacrificed on the great altar of Athena on the Acropolis, and 
special sacrifices were offered to Athena Hygieia and Athena 
Nike***; at the same time prayers were proffered in behalf 
of the whole people, including the Plataeans out of gratitude 
for their aid at Marathon. Possibly also a simultaneous 
sacrifice was performed on the Areopagus. The flesh of the 
victims was then divided among the officials and the rest of 
the people. 


* The passage in Arist. Eq. 566, >’ Mommsen, Heortologie, p. 190, vide 
dice toh wéwdov, has been wrongly °°. 
interpreted as meaning that this practice ¢ Jt is first mentioned by Strattis, 
prevailed even in the days of the first a comic poet of the latter part of the 
Athenian empire. fifth century “6, 
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These were the chief religious acts in the ritual. But 
many of the agones possessed a religious character, or 
were connected by mythology with the cult of Athena. 
The pyrrhic dance, performed in her honour, was supposed 
to have been her own invention**4, The contest of the 
apobatae, the armed hoplites who sprang from the chariots, 
an athletic practice peculiar to the Athenians and Boeotians, 
was said to have been instituted by Erichthonios *". The 
lampadephoria was performed, probably on the evening before 
the procession, by competing chains of runners, each passing 
the torch down its line *, and was consecrated to Athena as 
one of the divinities of the arts for which fire was used #6", 
The xv«dtkol yopot, the singing choruses, the competitions on 
the lyre and flute, were introduced by Pericles *"; the 
rhapsodical recitals of Homer were a fruitful innovation 
ascribed by Plato to Hipparchus °°. 

The recognition which we find in the Panathenaea of the 
goddess as the ideal incarnation of the many-sided Athenian 
life finds expression also in many striking passages of the 
poets. ‘Sucha watcher, Solon says, ‘holds her hands above 
our city, Pallas Athena, the great-souled daughter of a mighty 
sire.’ And in Aristophanes and Euripides we have the fullest 
lyrical utterance of this idea. ‘O Pallas, the holder of our 
city, guardian of a land most holy of all lands, and surpassing 
all in war and poesy and power, sing the chorus in the 
Kuights; and a lyrical passage in the Heracleidae of 
Euripides, in a still higher key, has an unmistakable allu- 
sion to the Panathenaca. ‘O lady, thine is the basement of 
our land, thine is the city, whereof thou art mother, mistress, 
and guardian; for rich service of sacrifice is ever fulfilled for 
thee, nor do the last days of the waning month pass by in 
silence, nor are the songs of the young and the choral strains 
unheard, and on the windy hill-top the maidens’ voices in holy 


* Pausanias describes it differently ties and certain inscriptions prove to 
as a race between single runners; it have been the rule in the earlier period, 
had probably come to be this by his had been abandoned, perhaps because 
time, when the competition between of its expense. 
companies, which all the older authori- 
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acclaim ring out while the feet beat the earth in the nightly 
dance» 8, 

Public resolutions of great import, the cementing of an 
alliance or the declaration of a war, were often accompanied 
by prayers or vows to Athena Polias. The ephebi sacrificed 
to her at the conclusion of their military service; slabs incised 
with state decrees were set up near her temple, and fines 
incurred by certain public offenders were paid over to her. 
And the Athena of the Parthenon, who was also Athena 
Polias, was theoretically the guardian of the public treasury, 
from which sums were paid to support the other cults of the 
state and the naval and military administration *°*, 

In many other Greek states besides Athens, the title of 
Todtds or ToAtodyos was attached to her, and her cult was 
often combined with that of Zeus Polieus. The goddess ‘of 
the brazen house’ at Sparta was styled according to Pau- 
sanias * the ‘ holder of the city,’ and perhaps was worshipped 
also under the title of Apynyéris as its founder”; and we 
hear of the Athena Polias of Megalopolis, of Troezen, and of 
Tegea, the city which she was supposed to have rendered im- 
pregnable by the gift of a lock from Medusa’s hair; at Daulis 
enfranchised slaves were consecrated to her; her city-cult 
existed at Phalanna in Perrhaebia, in Cos, Amorgos, and Ios ; 
the island of Rhodes acknowledged her as Polias and gave 
her cult-titles derived from the names of its cities, uniting 
her with Zeus Polieus. The same political importance 
attached to her worship in Crete, and the treaty of alliance 
between Hierapytna and Lyctos was sworn in the name of 
Athena Polias. Many cities of Asia Minor possessed this 
cult, and it was in special repute at Pergamum and Ilium, 
where a yearly Panathenaic festival and games were held in 
her honour. We find it also at Heraclea in Magna 
Graecia *8, 

Besides the civic worship of Polias there are others that 

*® The inscription found at Amyclae suggests that the two latter titles were 
of the Roman period, mentioning the theoretically distinct, but Pausanias may 
priest who performed the religious be right on the whole in maintaining 


services of Poseidon Asphalios, Athena that the two worships were identical. 
Chalcioecos, and Athena MoAcdyos *, 
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were consecrated to her as the guardian of the land or of 
the people’s union. At Anaphe we find in an inscription 
mention of the worship of Zeus Patrios and Athena Patria, 
and the cult-names ‘OoAdios and ‘Opodwis, attached to Zeus 
and Athena in Boeotia, may have signified the divinities of 
public concord **. In the precincts of the temple of Artemis 
Laphria, the great goddess of Patrae, there was a shrine of 
Athena Havaxais, a title which probably alludes to the 
Achaean league 41, as did her title "Apapia in Achaea, which she 
derived from Zeus, and which, originally possessing a physical 
meaning, was changed into the form ‘Opvapia, and was given 
a political sense designating the goddess of the confederacy *. 
The functions of the city-goddess were probably much the 
same in these places as in Athens ; she inspired counsel, and 
her cult was the pledge of the continuity and security of the 
state, her temple the storehouse for the state archives. In 
certain localities other worships might come to possess the 
same political character; but it belonged to Zeus and Athena 
alone by the essential right of their nature. 

Two Boeotian cults belonging to this class remain to be 
considered. At Thebes Athena was honoured as a divinity 
of the city under the name ’A@nva “Oyya or “Oyxa”, the mean- 
ing of which word is unknown. During the attack of the 
Argives, the chorus pray to her as ‘ Onka, holy queen, whose 
home is so near our gates.’ We learn from Pausanias that 
there was no temple erected for this cult, but an altar and an 
image in the open ® ; and her worship there was not accord- 
ing to the legend indigenous, but introduced by Cadmos, who 
slays the serpent and then does penance for the slaughter, as 
Apollo did for the Python’s. We have probably here, as 
in so many other legends, an allusion to a conflict of two 
worships, an older worship of the earth with that of Athena; 
for the serpent, although spoken of as the child of Ares, is 
a symbol of the earth ¢& 


® Vide Zeus-cults, p. 43. Thebes no association with Poseidon 
> The name may contain the same can be discovered (vide Wilamowitz, 
root as the Boeotian town ’Oyxnords, Hermes, 1891, p. 235): 
where a Poseidon-cult existed; but at © One might fairly conjecture that the 
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Of the political significance of the cult of Athena Itonia, 
whose temple at Coronea was the meeting-place of the 
Panboeotian confederacy and festival, something has already 
been said; and we have some ancient evidence of the 
special character of this worship ®!. It associated Athena in 
some mystic manner with the god of the lower world who 
is called Hades by Strabo, but in Pausanias, who must be 
speaking of the same cult, is named Zeus. If this association 
is not due to some local accident, it may be that Athena 
Itonia had at Coronea something of the character which in 
her primitive worship she had at Athens, and that she was 
a goddess who fostered the growths of the earth and who 
therefore had some affinity to the chthonian deities. Also 
we may conclude from a fragment of Bacchylides that 
Athena Itonia was not only a war-goddess, but a goddess 
of the arts of peace, especially poetry. The poet, who is 
preparing for the musical contest of the Itonia, exclaims, 
‘It is not a task for sitting still or tarrying, but we must 
fare to the well-carved temple of Itonia of the golden aegis 
and show forth some delicate device of song.’ We hear of 
her festival at Crannon, and her worship was indigenous in 
Thessaly, whence it probably travelled to Boeotia, and where 
she was the chief divinity of war; it was in her temple 
between Pherae and Larissa that the shields were hung which 
were won from the Gauls in the last victory of Greece over 
barbarism. Finally the prevalence of the cult of Itonia is 
proved by its adoption at Athens and Amorgos 9% 4% 

This survey of the political religion of Hellas explains why 
Plato consecrates the Acropolis of his ideal state to Athena 
Hestia and Zeus*, and why in Aristides’ summary of her 
character it is said that cities are the gifts of Athena*’. The 
Palladia that guard the cities’ heights are among the oldest 
idols of which Greek tradition tells; and her title "Axpia °° 
refers to her temples on the Acropoleis?. Among the many 
serpent was here an ancient totem; the b As she was not by nature a goddess 
four survivors of the Sparti are named of the wilds, it is rare to find the lonely 
after the serpent; and Cadmos and mountain-top consecrated to her, as it 


Harmonia are changed to serpents. often was to Zeus. 
® Laws, 745 B. 
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instances recorded of these one of the most prominent was 
the temple near Elatea of Athena Kparaia®*, the goddess 
worshipped on ‘the head’ of the hill; her temple-statue 
was carved by the sons of Polycles. and represented her in 
warlike pose and guise, her shield being carved in imitation of 
that of Athena Parthenos in Athens. A peculiar trait in her 
ritual is that she was served by boy-priests. We have two 
inscriptions referring to this cult, the one containing the 
decree of an alliance between Elatea and Tenos which was to 
be preserved in her temple. 

As a city-goddess she is also interested in the life and 
growth of the family; the Athenian bride was led up to the 
Acropolis and consecrated to her ®°. Hence comes her name 
’Anarovpia or Pparpia, containing a reference to the feast of 
azarovpia solemnized by the ¢parpia: of the Ionic tribes ©*. 
At Athens. indeed. it would appear that Zeus stood in a still 
closer relation to the ‘gentes’ than did Athena; but at 
Troezen Athena seems to have been specially regarded as the 
goddess who protected the clan and who gave offspring in 
marriage ; for this must be the meaning of the custom re- 
corded by Pausanias *» that maidens on the eve of marriage 
dedicated their girdle to Athena ’Azarovpia. The name was 
misunderstood and connected with dwdrm, and a legend in- 
vented that told how Athena had deceived Aithra; just as 
a similar story based on the same misunderstanding was told 
to explain the worship of Aphrodite ’Azdrovpos at Phanagoria®*. 
The Athenian rite which we may compare with the Troe- 
zenian custom was the visitation of the priestess of Athena 
bearing the aegis to houses of newly married people. The 
cult of Athena Phratria with Zeus @pdrpios is recorded also 
at Cos %4, 

Another title which presents Athena in the same light, and 
by which she appears as one of the Oeo! xovporpddpor, is “Anva 
Mijrnp °°. the strange name by which she was honoured in Elis. 
When the land was barren of men according to the story, the 
women prayed to Athena, and, owing to the goddess’s favour, 
their marriages became most prolific. The title gives no hold 


® Strabo, 495. 
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to a theory which some have maintained, that the goddess’s 
maidenly character was a later development, and that in 
certain myths, such as Aithra’s union with Poseidon, Auge’s 
with Heracles, and in the story of Erichthonios’ birth, we have 
an ancient view of Athena as a goddess-mother. But the theory 
breaks down at every point. There is no proof that Aithra 
and Auge are doubles of Athena, unless we can prove that + 
they are names for the Aether and that Athena is the Aether- 
goddess; the legend about the birth of Erichthonios shows 
clearly that the primitive conception of Athena's maidenhood 
was too strong to allow of the Athenian imagination having 
its way completely in its desire to affiliate the mythical parent 
of the ’Epex@etdar to their country’s goddess ; and the story 
about Aithra is a later aetiological story. Although Athena 
may have received no public worship under the name of 
Parthenos*, yet the dogma that maidenhood was essential 
to her nature was rooted in myth and popular feeling ; this 
prevailed, not so much because the goddess, like Artemis, 
embodied the ideal of chastity, but probably because of her 
masculine and warlike temperament, which kept her free from 
the ties and weakness of womanhood. Athena Mijrnp need 
mean little more than Athena the nurse or fosterer of children, 
just as the nurses who reared the infant Zeus in Crete 
were worshipped under the name of Mijrepes”. She protects 
children because of her interest in the state, but she is not 
directly concerned with assisting at child-birth, and the epithet 
Aoxia is only metaphorically applied to her by Aristides in 
connexion with the probably late myth that she provided for 
the safe delivery of Leto®. A passage in Hippocrates that 
mentions Athena Kryola by the side of Zeus Krjovos may 
refer to some actual cult, in which she was worshipped as 
the guardian of the family property, taking her name from 
Zeus *, 

Her political character is further shown in her power of 


* An inscription records a private The Parthenos worshipped at Halicar- 
dedication to Athena Parthenos in the nassus and elsewhere in Asia Minor is 
fifth century ; and % Mapdévos is her title not Athena. 
in one state decree about 420 B.C.®, b Diod. Sic. 4. 79. 
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inspiring counsel and in her title BovAaia™. In the fepdy of 
the council-chamber at Athens men prayed to her and to 
Zeus BovAatos, and the terms ’ApBovAuos™ and ’AwPovala, which 
were applied to the two divinities at Sparta, must have desig- 
nated the deities of wise deliberation. At the latter city 
they were known and worshipped also as "Ayopatou!™4, a word 
that refers probably to their shrines in the Agora, and in- 
directly to the presidency of the law-courts and the power 
of persuasion. The aspect of Athena as the counsellor is 
vividly presented in the Odyssey and in Greek mythology 
generally. 

Her worship is also of some importance for the develop- 
ment of legal ideas, at least in regard to the law of homicide. 
As Zeus [poorpématos and MetAiyuos seems to have been 
specially concerned with the moral ideas about the shedding 
of kindred blood, so Athena protected the involuntary or 
righteous homicide from the blood-feud of the kinsmen 
and from the Eumenides. The whole trial of Orestes is an 
illustration of this: the goddess institutes the court and the 
humane rule that if the votes were equal the accused was 
acquitted, and abolishes the old retributive principle”. The 
constitution and the legend about the foundation of the court 
called 16 ént TadAadim at Athens illustrate the same ameliora- 
tion in the law of homicide, which again is indirectly connected 
with Athena. It was instituted to try cases of involuntary 
bloodshedding ; and Pausanias gives us the legend that explains 
why this court was put under the patronage of Pallas. Diomed, 
who was bringing home the Palladium from Troy, landed by 
night and ignorantly on Attic territory. Demiphon attacked 
them, not knowing who they were, slew some of them and 
captured the Palladium; and on his return he happened to 
trample to death one of the Athenians under his horse: he 
was then put on trial for the deaths of the Athenian and the 
Argives, and the court was said to have been first composed 
of fifty Athenians and as many Argives. 

The legend, of which a slightly different version has been 
preserved by Harpocration, has evidently been invented to 
explain the nature of the court at Athens and the presence 
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in it of the image of Pallas. As Zeus was ultimately the 
source of justice and right, his worship also comes to be con- 
nected with this Palladium-court, and we hear of a worship 
of Zeus 6 éxt TadAdudiov “**% Once a year the statue, which 
was certainly a wooden féavov, was taken down to Phaleron 
and dipped in the sea, a rite which probably had in the later 
period the moral intention of purifying the image from the 
miasma of the court of homicide. Mitller® collects many 
legends concerning these Palladia, that speak of outrage and 
wrong associated with them, and that attribute the origin of 
the Trojan image to the blind infatuation of the gods or of 
Athena herself», who slew her playfellow Pallas and erected 
an image of her. The conclusion might seem to be that 
certain dark and cruel conceptions about the goddess herself 
attached to her most ancient idol. It is strange then that it 
should have given its name to a law-court of more advanced 
equity. Those legends in fact do not lead to that conclusion ; 
they are mostly aetiological: invented, for instance, to explain 
why the image had fallen from heaven upon the hill of Ate, 
why it was the image of Athena and yet called after Pallas. why 
it had closed eyes, why it was set up ina court to try involun- 
tary homicide; the stories of Cassandra and the suppliants 
only prove the extreme sanctity of the image, to which women 
and suppliants would naturally but often fruitlessly resort. 

There was also in all probability some religious connexion 
between Athena and the Eumenides of the Areopagus, where 
the most sacred of all the Athenian courts was held ; at the 
end of the play of Aeschylus the goddess says to the 
Eumenides, ‘With my handmaidens, who guard my image 
righteously, I will escort you with the light of gleaming torches 
to your nether habitations.’ The reference is to their cave on 
the Areopagus, and almost certainly to some religious ritual 
in which the priestess of Athena Polias went thither in solemn 
procession 7 ¢, 

The older view of Athena as a goddess of pure retribution 
may have been expressed by the title “Aéiézowos , under which 
« Pallas Athena, Kveine Schriften, pp. 207-209. 

> Apollod. 3. 12, 3. 
VOL, I. x 
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she was worshipped near Sparta. But the legend once more 
associates this cult with the idea of justifiable homicide, 
viewed in this case as lawful vengeance; and the epithet 
probably has a legal reference. At Athens, in the later 
period, she seems to have been identified with Themis, as the 
personification of Justice”. 

It was probably as the goddess who foresees and advises 
for the public interest that Athena won the name [Ipdévoua. 
The history of this wotd as an epithet of the goddess is 
peculiar. As applied to a divinity it could apparently mean 
either ‘prescience’ or ‘ providence’: but it inclined to the latter 
signification, although Sophocles* once uses it in reference to 
an oracle. In the Ocdipus Coloneus (1. 1180) the mpédvora rod 
808 probably is an expression for God's providence, and it 
must have been often used to denote this either in philo- 
sophic or common language before mpévora could have denoted 
‘providence of God’ without any qualifying word, as it did in 
the Stoic vocabulary». In this sense, then, the word could be 
attached in a quasi-adjectival sense to Athena. so as to form 
a compound name like Athena Nike or Aphrodite Peitho; 
and as she was before all others the goddess of wise ordinance, 
the term and the cult might have arisen naturally. But it is 
almost certain that they were suggested by a confusion with 
WIpovaia, which was one of the epithets of Athena in the 
worship of Thebes. This title can only have a local 
meaning, denoting the goddess that ‘stands before the shrine, 
and we learn from Pausanias™* that a statue of Athena 
Mpovaia, wrought by Scopas, actually stood before the temple 
of the Ptoan Apollo, where several fragments of pottery have 
been found with the inscription ’A@dvas [Jpovatas. At Delphi 
we hear both of an Athena [povata and Mpévoia 8» 7, and it 
has been made a question which of the two is the original 
form of the name in this Delphic worship. Now we know that 


* Trach, 824; cf. Democritus, é 77s -mpdvonra dicitur;’ Cic. De Nae. Deor. 2. 
parrichs mpdvoray Epacay beiv em (yreiv £8. Perhaps also in Euripides: & Tix 
(Stobaeus, wepl pporna. 3. 51). Tpévord 8° Aut, o@aoy obs byd OédAm LP i 

> “Mens mundi prudentia vel provi- _-Aze/. 864. 
dentia appellari potest. Graece enim 
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there was a shrine of the goddess there, standing before the 
temple of Apollo, and we should expect the more obvious and 
natural title to be earlier than the more artificial. And the two 
earliest authorities who mention this Athena, Aeschylus and 
Herodotus, give us the form [lpovaia. Speaking of the local 
deities who were worshipped near the Pythian oracle, Orestes 
says [adds [povata ‘has precedence in report,’ and Herodotus 
speaks of the TladAddos mpounins tis ev AeAdoiot. But Demo- 
sthenes, or the author of the doubtful oration against Aristo- 
geiton, believes that the Delphic goddess was IIpévoia, saying 
that ‘near the Delphic Apollo stood a very large and beautiful 
temple of Athena [pédvora just as you enter the main shrine.’ 
And Pausanias also calls this the temple of Athena Ipdvo.a, 
and the passage in Photius well illustrates the confusion of the 
two epithets: ‘Some think the epithet (Ipévoia) was given 
her because she stands before the shrine at Delphi, others 
because her providence provided for Leto’s delivery.’ The 
latter part of this curious explanation is illustrated by a state- 
ment in Macrobius that a temple was erected to Athena 
TIpévoia in Delos because of her sagacity which aided the birth 
of Apollo and Artemis *®". This Delian worship may have 
been an offshoot of the same cult at Prasiae in Attica” '. 
That the title Npévora came into common use in later times 
seems clear, as in a fictitious account of Greek worships insti- 
tuted on the banks of the Hyphasis, given in Philostratus’ life 
of Apollonius, an altar to ’A@nva Ipévore is mentioned together 
with those of Apollo Delphos Zeus Ammon and others. It is 
probable that it was from Delphi that the name was diffused. 
and that it arose from mpovaia some time after the Persian 
wars. Perhaps the change of name was suggested through 
the part that Athena played in repelling the Persian attack 
on the temples; for it is noteworthy that Diodorus, after 
narrating the miraculous terrors which made the Persians 
recoil from the precincts of the temple of Athena [povaia, 
goes on to say, 7d pév ody év AeAdoiot pavreiov datporia tii 
npovoig ry cbrAnow diépvyev . 


® Bk. 2, sub fin. > Diod. Sic. 11. 14. 
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From the ideas contained or implied in apévoia, the power 
and function of prophecy might naturally have attached to 
Athena. She was worshipped at Erythrae as @nyia by the 
side of Zeus yjpios, as the goddess of omens *'; but as 
far as we hear she had nowhere any ypavretov, and Aristides, 
who evidently tries to give a complete account of the 
goddess, says no more concerning her prophetic character 
than that Apollo made her guardian of his own oracles and 
bade men sacrifice first to her®; he is obviously referring to 
Athena IIpovaia at Delphi. A certain kind of divination by 
means of pebbles was attributed to her, as a goddess of 
invention, by Zenobius, but this was not recognized by any 
cult 8%, 

Her warlike character was inseparably blended with her 
political and social ; and it is hard to say which of the two was 
the original. Some of the Palladia mentioned belonged to 
pre-historic times, and they served as symbols of war and of 
the city’s security. In fact, the goddess under whom men were 
brought together into a community of villages or clans, and 
who guarded the wéArs, must have been a deity of battle ; and 
Alalcomenae in Boeotia, one of the oldest cities that cherished 
her worship and that arose by means of it, is itself a name 
derived from Athena ’AAaAxopuérn, ‘the helper in battle’ The 
two divine aiders of Menelaos in Homer are the Argive Hera 
and Athena ’AAaAxonernis ; and from the form of the latter 
word we may believe that it was derived immediately from the 
Boeotian town. Strabo records the legend of the birth of the 
goddess at Alalcomenae, and adds that the city, though small, 
and having no advantage of position, had remained always 
secure through the sanctity of the cult®, As a goddess of 
war she appears conspicuous in Homer and Hesiod: ‘The 
dread goddess, the arouser of the battle, the leader of the 
host, who delighteth in the din of strife and the contest’ It 
is she who marshals the ranks in company with Ares in the 
relief-work on the shield of Achilles.) The legend of the 
Gigantomachy, in which Zeus, Athena, and Heracles are the 


® The cult of Athena ’AAaAxopévy is bable evidence of it in Ithaca ®, *”. 
recorded also in Chios, and we have pro- > Theog. 924. 
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chief combatants, and from which she won the poetical title 
ytyavropévos, and, according to one version, the cult-name of 
‘Innia; the countless myths in which she is spoken of as 
befriending the heroes in their battles; and, lastly, the 
numerous public cults of Greece, bear testimony to the 
aboriginal prevalence of this aspect of her. We hear of 
a temple of Athena Ipouayédpya, ‘who fights before the ranks,’ 
on the mountain of Bouporthmos, not far from Troezen; of 
a temple at Plataea and of an altar at Athens dedicated to 
Athena Areia, mythically connected with the trial of Orestes 
on the Areopagus, but probably referring directly to the god- 
dess of war. The oath of alliance between the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians (about 271 B.C.), and that between the 
Smyrnaeans and Magnesians, were taken in the name of 
Athena Areia; and the same title occurs in the oath sworn by 
Eumenes of Pergamon, where she is mentioned by the side 
of Ares®, The title Hippia found in the cults of Attica, 
Tegea, Corinth, and Olympia, belongs to this class **, and to 
these we may add the Macedonian cult of Athena ’AAKiénpos, 
to whom Perseus sacrificed before the struggle with Rome **. 
She is also the goddess who gives the spoil, and the epithet 
Aniris, that occurs in Homer and in the worship at Olympia, 
is illustrated by many inscriptions that dedicate to her the 
tithes of the spoil *’, and by the passage in Sophocles’ Ajax, 
where the chorus suggest that the cause of Ajax’ trouble may 
have been his remissness in offering spoil to the goddess. 

But there is a marked contrast between the character and 
worship of Athena as a war-goddess and of Ares, who, perhaps 
because of his Thracian origin, personified the savage lust of 
strife, at all times abhorrent to the Greeks, and with whom* 
Athena is very rarely associated either in poetry or cult. It 
is civilized valour and the art of war that was embodied in the 
goddess, Of much interest from this point of view is the story 
of the death of Tydeus before Thebes, whom Athena had 
befriended through all his career and intended to raise to 
immortality, but abandoned in his dying moments through 

* For instances see ** and %*; a statue of Athena stood in the temple of Ares 
in Athens, 
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disgust at his savagery, when he fixed his teeth in the skull 
of his slayer. The old Greek myth-maker, to explain why 
Tydeus failed at last to obtain the reward of his great life, 
invents a motive which would have pleased Dante or a Norse 
saga-poet. The hostility between Athena and Ares, which 
appears in the /iad, is also alluded to in the legend of 
Cadmos, who with her help slays the serpent, the fosterling 
of Ares. Moreover, none of the arts of war were ascribed 
to Ares as their inventor, but many to Athena. For 
instance, the Pyrrhic dance, a measured movement in full 
armour, which at Sparta was considered a necessary part of 
military drill, and was said to be the discovery of a Spartan 
named Iuppiyds4, is in some accounts attributed to Athena**4, 
When she has sprung full-armed from the head of Zeus she 
dances the Pyrrhic; or after the Gigantomachy she teaches 
it to the Dioscuri, a story which would accord with the 
claims of the Spartans that it originated among them. The 
Cretan legend of the Kouretes’ hoplite dance, which was part 
of the ritual of the Zeus worship in the island, is a close 
parallel to this, as in both an important advance in the art 
of war is explained by a religious myth’. Aristides, who 
usually advances beyond the popular belief, goes so far as to 
say it was Athena who had taught infantry tactics to the 
Athenians and Egyptians, and that there was a district in 
Egypt sacred to her, where shields were dedicated °. The 
rhetorician may have had in his mind such a worship as that 
which existed in Epidaurus °°», where the goddess appears to 
have been styled Srotyeia, ‘the marshaller of the ranks,’ if we 
may give to this name, as to that of Zeus Erotyeds, a military 
significance*. The epithet Zwornpia, attached to her in one 
of her cults at Thebes and at Athens, and explained in the 
former city by the legend that Amphitryon armed himself 
for the war against Euboea near the temple where she was 
worshipped under this name, seems to express the belief that 
men girt themselves in the harness of war under her auspices 
® Athenae. Deipnosoph. 14. 7: in- > Vide Plato’s Laws, 796 B. 


vented as an doxnpa trav véav eat ra © Aristides, vol. 1, p. 18 (Dind.). 
OTpariorika, @ Vide Zeus '*°. 
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ot at her teaching. The invention of the trumpet was some- 
times attributed to her, and a temple was dedicated to Athena 
Tdamyl* at Argos by the son of Tyrsenos; and Athena 
*EyxéAados may be interpreted as the goddess of the battle- 
shout or the battle-music ””. 

As gymnastic was considered, at least at Sparta, as a fore- 
training for war, in some legends and perhaps in one of 
her cults Athena was given a certain interest in it. Ac- 
cording to one authority* she taught Theseus wrestling and 
she assisted Tydeus in his athletic contests at Thebes, and 
Odysseus in his quoit-throwing among the Phaeacians. These 
instances, however, only show an incidental concern natural to 
any divinity when a favourite hero was engaged ; and usually 
the Palaestra was under the patronage of Hermes and 
Heracles. At Sparta only was the worship of Athena con- 
nected with athletics. There were three temples dedicated to 
her there under the name of KeAev6eéa, standing near the road 
called ’Agéra, and both names were explained by the story of 
the foot-race that Icarios arranged so as to decide among the 
suitors of Penelope. Odysseus won, and consecrated these 
temples and a statue to Athena Kedevéeia, the divine ‘ starter’ 
of the race. It may be that the legend and the explanation are 
later, and the word originally had a military sense, applied to 
the goddess ‘ who gives the word of command,’ and we might 
then compare this cult of hers with that of Zeus Koopijras. 

Though he alone is the divinity to whom the trophy was 
erected, Athena shares with him the power of dispensing 
victory, and bears the title Nixypdpos, by which the Athena 
Polias of Pergamon and of the Attalid dynasty was known far 
and wide ™,°%, Her pre-eminence as a victory-goddess is 
specially attested by the fact that Nixn was a second name 
of Athena herself, and when personified as a separate being 
was her constant companion, being in all probability originally 
an emanation from her. 

The view expressed by Kekulé, that Nike is a mere creation 
of the formative art working at the trophy, can certainly not be 
defended », for the personified idea of victory existed before we 

* Istros, Schol. Pind. Nem. 5. 89. > Vide Kekule. Athena Nrke, p. 3. 
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have evidence of the existence of the trophy. In Hesiod’s 
Theogony* Nike assists Zeus against the Titans, and she is 
called the daughter of the Titan Pallas. But Hesiod, in 
his sacred chronology, is inclined to antedate these per- 
sonifications, and that Nike could not have figured in the 
older Greek religion seems disproved by Homer’s silence 
about her. We may explain the curious parentage that 
Hesiod assigns her in this way: it may have been that in 
the imagination of his contemporaries Nike was associated 
with Pallas, that is to say Athena, but he wished to find for 
her an earlier place in his theological system than he gave to 
the latter goddess ; therefore he could not present Nike as the 
daughter of Zeus or as another form of Athena, but he 
related her to the giant or Titan Pallas, who was perhaps 
merely a fictitious being brought into the theogony for 
a special purpose. If Nike were already related to Athena 
in the time of Hesiod, we can understand why the former 
should be prominent in the Titanomachy as the latter was 
in the battle with the giants >. 

We have at least some evidence that Athena Nike was 
known both to Greek religion and Greek art before the 
winged figure that personified victory became a prevalent 
artistic type. As regards this latter we can almost determine 
the date of its introduction if we accept the statement of the 
scholiast on Aristophanes’ Birds, ascribing the first repre- 
sentation of the winged Victory, that is, of the personification, 
to the archaic sculptor Archermus}2>», Even if the winged 
Victory of Archermus was really Iris, as has been suggested °, 
yet the statement of the scholiast, which cannot be purely 
fanciful, implies that there were statues known to the later 
Greeks and regarded as earlier than the period of Archermus 
representing a personage whom they called Wingless Victory ; 


* 1. 333 

» Since the above was written a mono- 
graph has appeared by Bandrillart on 
Les Divinités de la Victoire en Greve et 
en Italte: his theory as to the origin of 
Nike agrees on the whole with mine. 
The arguments against M. Baudrillart’s 


position brought forward by Mr. Sykes 
in the Classical Review. 1895, p- 280, 
are not convincing. The latter does not 
seem to give sufficient weight to the 
evidence afforded by Hesiod and by the 
scholiast on Aristophanes. 

© Classical Keview, 1895, p. 282. 
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and this was no doubt only a name that described Athena 
Nixn; for the goddess Athena, whether in her character as 
Niky or in any other, was naturally regarded as wingless. 
This Athena Nike enjoyed many local worships, at Erythrae 
for instance, and on the Acropolis of Megara. where Pausanias 
found three temples, one to Athena. another to Athena Nike, 
and a third to Athena Aiantis; but the most celebrated cult 
was that on the Acropolis of Athens*®. In Pausanias the 
name of Wingless Victory is given to the deity of the temple 
on the right of the ascent to the Propylaea; but her original 
and official name was Athena Nike. For Harpocration gives 
us a description of the type of the Nike Athena, ‘a wingless 
wooden idol, holding a pomegranate in her right hand, and 
in her left a helmet’; and he tells us that his account is 
derived from the first book of Heliodorus 6 sepmyntis wept 
dxpowédews 15, This then is the ééavoy of the little shrine 
mentioned by Pausanias ; and an inscription has been found 
near the Propylaea containing a decree about a sacrifice 
ordained 1H ’A@nva rH ModAtddu kai tH ’AOnvG TH Nixn®®%  An- 
other inscription speaks of a crown offered to her from the 
spoil won in war; a third refers to the part played by the 
ephebi at her sacrifice, who assisted in a procession held in 
her honour ***, The goddess is invoked by these names 
by poets of the fifth century °*4; by Euripides in the Joz, 
and by Sophocles in the Pkhiloctetes, where Odysseus 
appeals ‘to Nike Athena Polias, who saves him ever. The 
worship and the title evidently express in part the peaceful 
character of the goddess, who has laid aside her helmet after 
battle. 

Asa goddess of peace she is pre-cminently a goddess of the 
arts, and it remains to consider her briefly under this aspect. 
In the earliest literature this side of her is presented as well 
as her warlike nature; in Homer the skilful craftsman is 
regarded as a man dear to her. ‘He whose hands had all the 
carvers cunning. for Pallas Athene loved him above all men®’ 
She was the goddess who taught the daughters of Pandareus 
to be accomplished in the arts; it is she who was supposed 

a Zl. 5. 59. » Od. 20, 78. 
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to have added the soul to the clay out of which Prometheus 
fashioned men. And in the strange myth of Pandora, one of 
the few in which the Greek divinities are presented as creative 
powers, it is Athena and Hephaestus who fashion and embellish 
the form of the mysterious maiden ; and Athena again who 
gives her the gifts of the arts wherewith better to beguile the 
souls of men. There are many confused ideas in this story 
which it is not to the present purpose to try to disentangle. 
That the gods were not the friends of man, but begrudged 
him happiness, is an ancient view of the Divine providence 
which is here presented. But Athena’s disposition towards 
man is not in question here, because she has nothing to do 
with the moral purpose of this creation, but is merely the 
skilled artist that produces the marvel. And the story, 
which Hesiod could not have entirely invented, though he 
may have distorted its meaning, shows how early was the 
belief that it was Athena who taught women the arts in 
which they excel. Before the time of Homer she must have 
been recognized as the goddess of weaving, as the woven 
shawl was the offering specially meet for her, and it was she 
who wrought the peplos of Hera. At Athens she was the 
patroness of the potter’s art, and at Colonus and Academia 
she was worshipped in union with Prometheus and Hephaestus 
the fire-gods®®, Hence she was given the title ‘Hpaioria 
at Athens, and Plato declares that the whole race of crafts- 
men were sacred to Hephaestus and Athena, and that he 
who defrauded a workman dishonoured Zeus T[loAtodxos 
and Athena*. The feast of Nadxeia at Athens was conse- 
crated in later times chiefly to Hephaestus, but the Athena- 
cult played some part in it and probably was connected 
With it from the beginning, for another name for it was 
*A@ijvaca, and on the day of this feast the embroidering of the 
peplos began !°, Pausanias in many places mentions the 
cult of Athena ’Epyavy, and in one passage he says that 
the Athenians were the first to give her this title. The text 
is here mutilated, and it is supposed that he was going to 
speak of a temple dedicated to her under this name on the 
® Laws, p. 920 D, 921 C. 
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Acropolis 1°, But Dr. Dorpfeld* has shown that this supposi- 
tion wants evidence and is improbable: inscriptions have 
indeed been found on the Acropolis to Athena ’Epydvy, but 
these may have been dedicated in the temple of Athena Polias”. 
But Pausanias records a temple of this goddess at Sparta, 
an altar at Olympia on which the guild that called themselves 
the descendants of Pheidias sacrificed, a Herme-statue at 
Megalopolis, and a group of Athena Ergane and Plutus at 
Thespiae ; and we have evidence of a cult of Athena ’Opydvn 
at Delos as well as at Athens, of "Epydris at Samos and 
Kahdlepyos at Epidaurus, of Maxavirrs at Megalopolis!*. 
Perhaps the strange worship of Athena TeAyivia—interpreted 
as Athena Bacxayvos—may refer to the goddess of the arts, and 
the reputation for magic attaching to the primitive artist !*. 
We have noticed how some of the arts of agriculture, the 
skill of the handicraftsmen, and some warlike inventions 
were attributed to her teaching or influence; but with the 
fine arts of music and poetry she had less concern. The 
music of the flute alone was, in the Boeotian myth, an art 
that Athena practised and taught, and Apollo himself was 
among her pupils according to Corinna. The titles “Anddv 
and BopSvdia may have been attached to the goddess in 
Pamphylia and Boeotia 5 1°" as the inventress of the flute, 
and the legend recorded by Pindar in the twelfth Pythian 
ode* and explained by the scholiast, gives as usual a dramatic 
motive for the invention. The words réxvg tév wore WadaAds 
edetpe Opaceav I opydverv ovAov Opivov diatré€ao’ "Addva refer 


* Mitt. d. deutsch. Inst. Ath. 1889, 
3- P 305, and cf. A/ychology and Monu- 
ments of Athens, Harrison and Verrall, 
Pp- 414-418. 

® The only evidence of a recognized 
Cult of "Epyavy at Athens are the lines 
in the fragment of Sophocles '”*, who 
Summons the people of the handicrafts 
Into the public ways, ‘who worship 
Athena Ergane with winnowing-fans set 
upright. Miss Harrison is perhaps 
tight in explaining the winnowing-fans 
aS a memento of the primitive agricul- 


tural Athena; but I think she goes too 
far in saying that "Epydvy could have 
been a name referring to the working of 
the land (Classical Review, 1894, p. 279). 
Possibly by the time of Sophocles the 
Aievos, from its convenient form, had 
come to be used as an ordinary recep- 
tacle for cereal oblations. Hesychius 
defines Aixva as kava, which was a word 
referring to ritual rather than to agui- 
culture >, 
ell 6-12. 
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to the curious story that the two Gorgons uttered various 
cries of lamentation over their dead sister, and Athena in 
a callous way imitated their lugubrious sounds on the flute: 
hence a particular motive on the flute was called vépos 
moduképados, the changeful air to which the sobbing of the 
Gorgon sisters was set ; and Diodorus Siculus states definitely 
that Athena invented flute-music in general 1°, 

This story admits of a very simple explanation; we may 
suppose that flute-playing was part of the worship of the 
Boeotian Athena, and that there was a pantomimic repre- 
sentation on the flute of the death of the Gorgon, just as 
we hear of musical representations of the slaughter of the 
Python at Delphi. Then the myth would arise that the 
goddess invented the instrument and discovered that par- 
ticular strain on it to commemorate the death of Medusa 
and her sisters’ lamentations. We are familiar with a rival 
myth at Athens. It appears from the story about Alcibiades 
that the Athenians had a natural dislike to flute-playing, 
because it was unbecoming to the features; they also had 
a still greater dislike of the Boeotians, who were fond of the 
flute. So they told a story how that Athena had practised 
a little on it, but had flung it away in disgust and laid 
a curse upon it; it then fell into the hands of inferior persons 
like Marsyas. In all this there is probably a malicious 
reference to Boeotian worship. 

The evidence of the recognition in cult of the artistic 
character of the goddess appears scanty, yet combined with 
the indirect evidence from the Panathenaic and Itonian festivals 
it is proof that the poetical phrase of Aristides, ‘The Graces 
stand around her hands, is appropriate to her worship. 
An expression of this feeling was the statue of Minerva by 
Demetrius, mentioned by Pliny, ‘quae musica appellatur '7*,’ 
if the reading is sound. 

The last worship that need be mentioned here is that of 
Athena Hygieia!”, which seems to have been in vogue in 


Athens before the close of the sixth century*. A statue 


® The earliest monument that records dedicated by Callis to Athena Hy- 
it is the inscription on the potsherd  gicia'?* The basis of her statue, 
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bearing this title stood on the Acropolis dedicated by the 
Athenian people, and an altar at Acharnae was consecrated 
to this worship that seems scarcely to have existed outside 
Attica. The statue on the Acropolis was a cult-statue, for 
an oblong basis was placed in front of it for sacrificial pur- 
poses. The same idea is expressed in the epithet Ta:via, 
applied to her in Athens and at Oropus ™, of which the inter- 
pretation is made certain by the context in Pausanias. It is 
probable, then, that before the introduction of the worship of 
Asclepios at Athens, the chief divinity of health, by the side 
of Apollo, was Athena, the Athenians in this as in other 
matters attributing to their goddess all that tended to the 
physical amelioration of life. A sacrifice to Athena Hygieia 
was part of the Panathenic ritual ***. It was Sophocles who 
first celebrated the praises of Asclepios in verse, and who was 
supposed to have introduced his worship, to which the con- 
servative Aristophanes manifests a certain repugnance ; and 
it may have been on the occasion of the great plague that the 
Epidaurian cult passed over to Athens. The new worship was y 
then taken under the patronage of the goddess, and a temple } 
to Asclepios was erected on the Acropolis, in which Athena, 
was occasionally associated with him*. In the rest of Greece 
this affinity between Asclepios and Athena seems scarcely 
to have been recognized; and in the temple near Epidauros 
and in its precincts the dedications to Athena are all of a late 
period. And even in Athens itself the importance of Athena 
for the art of healing seems to have declined before the great 
advance of the Asclepios cult®. But it may be that Hygieia, 
the daughter and constant companion of the god of health, 


dedicated according to Plutarch by We have also an inscription of the 


Pericles, is preserved with the inscrip- 
tion, which proves the monument to 
have been raised by the whole Athenian 
people and the sculptor’s naine to have 
been Pyrrhos (vide Lowy, Azsstler- 
inschriften, 53; Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 5.96). In the Afittheilungen, 
16. pp. 156-160, Wolters shows on 
architectural grounds that this dedica- 
tion was after the death of Pericles. 


second century A.D. on the basis of a 
statue of Athena Hygieia from Hiero 
near Epidauros '*¢. 

® Vide Girard. Bull. de Corr, Hellin. 
1877, p- 164. 

> There appears to have been some 
association between Athena and Ascle- 
pios at Tegea’**, and perhaps at Ali- 
phera '*f, 

© We have one late inscription referring 
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was merely an emanation from the Attic goddess, a part of 
Athena's nature detached and personified ; in fact, if Koepp’s 
theory * could be proved that Hygieia arose first at Athens, it 
would be almost certain that she arose thus. The evidence is 
in any case only negative: we do not hear of her until a very 
late period in the circle of Asclepios at Epidauros®, and in 
most cases where her worship is mentioned in other parts of 
Greece there are reasons for supposing it to be later than the 
earliest cult of Athena Hygieia at Athens. 

The one myth of which I am aware that expresses the 
healing power of Athena is the myth about the daughters 
of Proetus, who were cured of their madness by Hermes 
and Athena°; and to some such virtue of hers in dealing with 
supernatural forms of disease we may suppose the words of 
Aristides to apply—‘ Priests and expounders of religion call 
her the cleansing goddess 1.’ 

The character of Athena, both in the religion and in the 
myths, appears, then, to be the reflex of the civilized Hellenic 
polity. She was, it is true, sometimes identified with foreign 
goddesses—Egyptian, Asiatic, Colchian, or Iberian—probably 
because of the maidenly or warlike nature common to them 
with her; but we cannot say that her worship, like that of 
Artemis or Dionysos, was tainted with Oriental or barbaric 
ideas, with orgiastic excess, with impure symbolism or 
mystery. The great indictment of Arnobius Eusebius and 
Augustine against paganism is drawn from other parts of the 
religion. The tradition of Athena remained pure and clear 
in spite of the Alexandrine confusion of religions, and in spite 
of the later Orphic literature. 


probably to Athena “Yyiea: Deltion » Thraemer ' Roscher’s Lexicon, 5. v- 


Archarologikon, 1888, p. 206 : 

"AOnvaig Meveia dvéOnnev 

"Orv idota’ dperiy tis Oeov 
which is interpreted with much proba- 
bility by Reinach, in the Bu//. de Corr. 
Hell. 11. p. 261, as meaning that Meneia 
had seen a vision of Athena and been 
healed by her ‘virtue.’ 

© Mitt. d. deutsch, Inst. Ath. 1885, 

p. 260. 


HYGIEIA) assumes that she must from 
ancient times have belonged to the 
Epidaurian Asclepios cult, but he fails 
to bring forward any real evidence oF 
any strong reasons against the theory 
of the Attic origin of Hygieia. Her 
worship at Titane was perhaps early, 
but cannot be proved to be as old as 
the Athenian potsherd (Paus. 2. 11. 6). 
© Apollod. B26. 2. 1, 5- 
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And her religion is eminently political, growing and waning 
with the Greek méAts: her mpévo.a was the ‘ providence’ of the 
city-community in war and peace. The poets sometimes 
placed her, indeed, by the side of Zeus as his peer in 
power and works’, and she borrowed many of his titles}; 
but her public worship and the religious utterances of the 
poets concerning her are less rich in spiritual content, less 
satisfying to the private conscience or to individual morality. 
The virtues she inspires and approves are, according to the 
panegyric of Aristides», the public virtues of political wisdom, 
courage, concord, discipline, and self-restraint. The latter 
term, cwppoovtrn, conveys no meaning of ideal personal purity ; 
for though both in myth and religion she was the maiden- 
goddess, she had nothing to do with chastity as an ideal of 
conduct; the sin of the lesser Ajax she was supposed to 
punish merely as an outrage against her altar and asylum. 
In the Ajax of Sophocles, which embodies the average Greek 
conception of Pallas Athena, she demands a owdpoovrn or 
eto€Beia, which was a cautious moderation of act and speech 
in regard to gods and men, and she is no goddess of forgive- 
ness or pity. Her worship, then, had elements of nobility 
as the incarnation of public law and of the virtues on which 
that rests. But any advanced thought or very profound 
religious consciousness in Greek speculation, where it is not 
purely impersonal, is concerned rather with Zeus and Apollo 
than with the other personages of Greek polytheism. 


“ Cf Hom. Od. 16. 263, and Pindar, yap Kpovidao viov xpavrepa TérveTat. 
frag. 112, with the Orphic line, der} » Aristides, vol. 1, pp. 27, 28 (Dind.). 
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NOTE ON RITUAL. 


As a rule the Greek goddess was served by priestesses, and worshipped 
with sacrifice of female victims: but in the ritual of Athena |", as of Aphro- 
dite, we find not infrequently the male victim and the priest. In the case 
of Athena this is probably due to her masculine character, and to her 
frequent connexion in cult with Zeus We hear of the priest of Athena 
Medtarts at Tegea, at Phaselis and Amyclae, and Lindos, the boy-priest of 
Athena Kpavaia, at Elatea. As regards her sacrifice, it was rarely cereal 
or bloodless ; we may conclude that this was the case at Rhodes, where 
no fire was used in her ritual; but in other places the usual oblation was 
the slaughtered animal, the cow and sheep most commonly, but some- 
times the pig and the goat. At Ilium the sacrificial victims were both 
male and female; and we may conclude that the bull was sometimes 
offered her, as she was called ravporédos, and according to the legend 
Theseus sacrificed the bull of Marathon to her. Therefore there is no 
accuracy in the dictum of Eustathius and the scholiast on the ///ad (2. 546) 
that the victims to Athena must be female. This dictum was used by 
them, and has been used by some modern critics, to show that piv in that 
important passage refers to Erechtheus and not to Athena; the facts 
show that this argument is valueless. My own view is that the sacrifice 
of bulls and sheep referred to there belonged to Athena and not to 
Erechtheus ; grammatically, and in respect of the rhythm of the sen- 
tence, one view is as tenable as the other; but it is strange that the 
interpo‘ator should speak in the one line of the birth of Erechtheus, and 
then without a pause at once refer to his death ; and if, as A. Mommsen 
holds, the interpolator was Peisistratus and the sacrifice is the Panathe- 
naic, then there is all the more reason for thinking that the sacrifice of 
bulls and sheep must be referred to the Athena-cult. For it would be 
very strange that in the time of Peisistratus the Panathenaic offering 
should be spoken of as a sacrifice to Erechtheus, and that in the 
authorities and records from the fifth century downwards it is always 
regarded as consecrated to Athena, while Erechtheus is scarcely men- 
tioned, 


CHAPTER XI. 
MONUMENTS OF ATHENA-WORSHIP. 


AMONG the monuments that illustrate the worship of 
Athena, we find the coin-representations in some respects 
the most important. Not only do they give us manifold 
testimony of the character that belonged to her in the 
national religion, but they also prove more clearly than any 
other monumental evidence the very wide diffusion of her cult. 

The very large number of vases upon which her figure 
appears have more to do with mythology than with public 
worship ; perhaps the only type of the goddess, preserved in 
vase-paintings, which can be certainly recognized as con- 
nected with cult is that of the warlike Athena holding her 
shield and brandishing her spear, the type of the ancient 
Palladia and probably of the Athena Polias. 

As regards the works of sculpture, those to which any 
definite cult-name can be attached are very few; but many, 
and especially those that can be connected with the creations 
of Pheidias, are of very great value for the history of religious 
art. We have no proof of the prevalence of wholly aniconic 
images of Athena®, and it has been shown that the religion of 
Pallas contained comparatively few ‘survivals’ of primitive 
thought and primitive ritual. The earliest monuments 
that have come down to us express ideas that are already 
relatively advanced. So far as we can judge the most archaic 
images did not represent her as a nature-goddeéss, but were 
either of the type of the Palladia, embodying the war- 
goddess, or of the seated type characteristic of the goddess of 

* The words of Tertullian™® seem to of the existence of which we know 


refer to some formless dyaApain Attica, nothing. 
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the state, and Homer appears to have been aware of both 
forms. But the monuments that illustrate her association 
with the powers of Nature, though not demonstrably the 
most primitive, may be conveniently considered first. 

We cannot quote from the earliest period any assured 
representations that illustrate the cult-connexion of the 
goddess with Poseidon. The bronze-statue of Poseidon 
on the site of Athena’s temple at Pheneos appears to have 
been archaic '®™; and Pausanias informs us that the ancient 
coinage of Troezen bore for its usual device the trident of 
Poseidon and the head of Athena, with reference to the worship 
of the two divinities there !7». And it must surely be Athena’s 
head that we see on two fifth-century coins of Troezen, pub- 
lished by Professor Gardner in his Masmismatic Commentary*: 
the one has faint traces of archaism in the hair and lip; the 
other is a very noble work of fifth-century style (coin Pl. A 21), 
allied to the Pheidian; the broad cheek, the majestic eye- 
brow, and the large chin are forms that accord well with the 
masculine dignity and the deep eainestness of the expression. 
A few of these coins, according to Professor Gardner, show 
us the same head wearing earrings, and therefore they do 
not represent a male divinity, and of no other goddess is 
the countenance so characteristic as of Athena. ‘The god- 
dess of strength, as she was styled at Troezen, could scarcely 
be more vividly depicted than by such forms and such 
expression. 

On the Acropolis of Athens we know that Pallas and 
Poseidon were associated in the Erechtheum or its immediate 
vicinity by actual communion of cult as well as by religious 
myth and mythic representation. And this religious as- 
sociation is most strikingly presented by a black-figured 
vase of advanced archaic style, painted by the Athenian 
vase-painter Amastris®, on which the two divinities appear 
in solemn hieratic pose, standing over against each other, 
the goddess holding up her hand: the drawing is masterly 

* P. 47, Pl. M, 1 and 2. Die Griechischen Wasen mit Metster- 
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in the delicacy of its detail (Pl. XIII. A). In at least one 
representation of the birth of Erichthonios Poseidon is 
present ; for instance, on a relief in the Louvre, of which the 
central figure is Athena receiving the infant from the arms 
of Ge, we can recognize the sea-god in the figure seated on 
the left with wild matted hair and half-bare body, holding 
a trident or sceptre %. 

It is hard to separate the cult of the two divinities on the 
Acropolis from the story of their strife for the land, and from 
the various monuments that represented that religious drama. 
A sacred spot in Athens, probably on the Acropolis and near to ° 
the place in the precincts of the Erechtheum where Poseidon’s 
trident was stamped on the rock, was called ‘ the voting-place 
of God ®’ The Greek title seems to suggest that here Zeus 
took the votes of the various divinities concerning the rival 
claims of Poseidon and Athena to the country. Such a version 
of the story is presented to us on the alabaster relief in 
Smyrna ® of the first century A.D., on which we see on the 
left the figure of Poseidon with his left foot on a stone, his left 
hand on his thigh and his right resting on his trident: 
opposite him is Athena wearing a Corinthian helmet and 
leaning on her spear; above and behind each divinity are 
olive-trees. In the centre is an altar with Athena's snake 
coiled round it licking her robe, and the twelve divinities are 
grouped on each side, while Nike is taking the votes from an 
urn that stands on the altar. 

The subject was differently rendered by certain monuments 
on the Acropolis of Athens. Pausanias saw, probably not far 
from the Erechtheum 4, a group of Athena and Poseidon, the 
goddess represented as creating the olive, the god as causing 
a salt spring to well forth. Also in the west pediment of the 
Parthenon he saw the great group of which only fragments 
have survived, and which he interprets as the strife of the 
two divinities. Whether it was the strife itself or the moment 


* Mon. dell Inst. 1. xii. 1. sych. Zeus 171. 
> Aids Yipos or Aids Mesaol: vide e Mitt. d. dent. Inst, 1882, p. 48, 
Cratinus, Archilochoi Frag. 4 (Meineke PI. 1. Fig. 2. 
2, p. 18), Suidas s.v. Ards yHpos, He- @ 1, 24, 3- 
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of triumph that was shown, what was the precise action of the 
two protagonists, who were the subordinate personages, are 
questions that have given rise to long and intricate discussion 
which may here be omitted. Our only trustworthy evidence 
—and even that is difficult to interpret—is Carrey’s drawing *, 
made before the destruction of the central figures. And we 
can conclude from it that it was the moment of victory that 
was represented there, for the goddess is moving rapidly to 
the left with triumphant gesture, as if to claim her own, 
while Poseidon starts back in anger. By what token or by 
what beneficent creation the strife had been adjudged the 
drawing does not help us to decide. On the Acropolis of 
Attica, we can hardly suppose that the token of Athena’s 
right would be anything but the olive, and it has been held 
that traces of the olive-tree survive in the centre of the 
pediment. 

In other representations of the same sacred myth, which 
have been supposed to afford a clue to the reconstruction 
of the Parthenon group, the olive appears as a significant 
emblem». For instance, the well-known vase in St. Peters- 
burg® from Kertsch shows us the olive-tree in the centre 
between the two rivals, both of whom appear about to 
strike downwards with their weapons, the spear and the 
trident. No final interpretation has as yet been given of 
this action of Pallas and Poseidon; it is very doubtful what 
he is striking and with what purpose, nor is it easy to 
say why she should be wielding her spear as she is after the 
olive-tree has already been produced, nor why Dionysos 
with his panther and thyrsos should apparently be running to 
her aid. The value of the vase as a clue to the motive of the 
Parthenon representation has been very much exaggerated ; 


® Muller-Wieseler, Denkmaler der the loom, described by Ovid, Pallas 
alten Kunst, 121, weaves the story of her strife with 
>In her contest with Arachne at Poseidon: 
Percussamque sua simulat de cuspide terram 
Prodere cum bacis foetum canentis olivae 
Mirarique deos. Met. 6, 80. 
¢ Published by Stephani, Compfe- 3, p. 245; Baumeister, Denkmaler, 
Rendu, 1872, Pl. 1; Hellenic Journal,  p. 1395. 
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but it may preserve certain reminiscences of the Pheidian 
group, especially in the figure and drapery of Athena. 

Of still more importance as a surviving copy of the Athena 
of the western gable is the statuette from Epidauros, now in 
Athens, representing the goddess moving rapidly to her right 
with her right arm outstretched and her shield on her left ; 
the gesture and the movement seem full of fire and life, and 
the Pheidian style appears in the drapery and forms *. 

We have also a number of late Attic coins”, which illustrate 
the public value and prevalence of this myth, but do not help 
much to settle the question about the figures on the Parthenon. 
They bear upon their obverse the figures of Poseidon and 
Athena, standing over against each other, the god on the left 
and the goddess on the right, and between them the olive-tree, 
upon which her owl is seated and around which coils her snake 
threatening Poseidon, who stands raising his right hand with 
a menacing gesture. Athena bears the spear and shield in 
her left hand, and holds out her right as if pointing to the 
tree as her sign. In composition the scene presents very 
little resemblance to the central motive of Carrey’s drawing, 
and it may, for all we know, be a reproduction of the free 
group that Pausanias saw on the Acropolis. 

In these representations the deities are at strife. On the 
black-figured vase mentioned above their meeting seems 
peaceful, and on two other coins*, where they are seen 
standing with the olive-tree in the middle, there is no sign 
of contest, but possibly a scene of reconciliation and concord, 
Just as on a cameo published in the Gasetée Archéologique® 
we find them jointly engaged in forming the vine (PI. 
XIV. a). 

Besides her association with Poseidon, we have other 
monumental record of her relations with the water and sea- 
faring. On some of the coins of South Italy, Thurium, and 


* Published in Mythol. and Mon. Museum Catalogue of Coins: wfi{ta, 


Ane. Ath., Harrison and Verrall, 17. 4. 
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Heraclea*, the head of Athena is found wearing a helmet on 
which a Scylla, sometimes holding a rudder, is incised (Coin 
Pl. A 22). To explain these we need not follow Lenormant? 
in his strange fancies about an original monstrous shape of 
an Athena Tpiroyerera with a fish-tail; we do not even know 
that this coin-type represented Tpitoyéveca at all. All that 
we need say is that in maritime localities Athena acquired 
occasionally a maritime character and symbols, as any other 
divinity might ; and we may vaguely apply the term Tpiro- 
yéveta to the Pallas of the coin-types mentioned above. But 
though originally this was probably a cult-title, we do not know 
what the type was, if there was any, that was specially chosen 
for the images of that cult. The blue-eyed statue of Athena 
in the Ceramicus °° certainly did not allude to the story of 
her birth from the blue water, as Pausanias imagined. The 
bronze statue at Aliphera?”, wrought by Hypatodorus, was 
probably a representation of Athena Tpiroyévera, but Pausanias 
only remarks on its size and beauty, and saw nothing in it 
specially characteristic. The Rospigliosi statue in Rome, 
published by Gerhard*, shows us an Athena with her left 
hand enveloped in her large mantle and resting on her hip ; 
at her feet is a female Triton, at her left the owl; her aegis is 
adorned with stars, and her face wears a languid sentimental 
expression. But this is a late work, and scarcely to be 
regarded as a monument of public cult. And it is absurd 
to argue‘ from this that every Pallas with a similar expression 
and with starry aegis or robe is Tritogeneia. The pose and 
the sentiment are merely the signs of the later age, and the 
stars may be simply a conventional decoration, or at least 
are no symbols of the water-born divinity. 

A few monuments may be quoted illustrating Athena’s 
association with the earth, with Dionysos, and the powers of 
fertility. The representation on the fine cameo quoted above, 
in which she is seen by the side of Poseidon assisting the vine 


© Guide to the Coins of the Brit. Mus. © Minerven Idole: Akad, Adhandl. 
3.C, 17; 4.C, 16; Head, Ast. Num 24. 4. 
p. 59, Fig. 35; p. 72, Fig. 48. 4 As Hettner argued, dnnali dell Inst. 
» Gazette Archéol. 1880, p. 183. 8844, pp. 115-132. 
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to grow, is a unique motive which illustrates the dcyoddpra, 
the festival of the grape-cluster at Athens. On the vase of 
St. Petersburg discussed above, we find Dionysos coming to 
her aid, possibly as Dionysos Aevdpirns, who was interested in 
her new-created olive-tree. 

We may regard the scene on certain black-figured vases 
in Munich* which represent Athena mounted in her chariot 
preceded by Apollo playing the lyre, and by Dionysos who 
looks back upon her, as alluding to some association between 
these divinities in cult and festival. Athena herself stands 
playing the lyre by Dionysos® on an archaic vase published 
by Gerhard, and possibly the vase-painter may have thought 
of the Oschophoria the festival in which Dionysos and Athena 
Sciras were jointly honoured ¢ 

This affinity of the goddess with the divinities of vegetation 
might explain the attribute of the cornucopia, which was some- 
times placed in her hand in later representations, although. as 
Miiller suggests. she may have acquired this from her later 
identification with Tyche, the Fortune of the state. But there 
appears to have been some representation belonging to the 
Greek period of Athena holding in her hand an apple, which was 
the usual symbol of fertility, for an epigram in the Anthology 
seems clearly to describe a statue of this kind 120; and the 
female figures in terracotta 4 recently found on the Acropolis, 
holding a shield on the arm and an apple or pomegranate in 
the hand, have been supposed with good reason to represent 
Athena, and belong to the archaic period. It has been sug- 
gested above that ‘the cult of Athena Itonia may have regarded 
her partly as a divinity of vegetation, and for this reason have 
associated her with the powers of the lower world. We should 


* 0. Jahn, Fasensammlung, 112, 
353, 784, 1135. 

> Auserlesene Vasenbilder, 1. 37- 

© Gerhard’s further attempts to dis- 
cern a Dionysiac element in the wor- 
ship and festival of Athena Sciras are 
futile; the gems and terracotta relief 
which he publishes (Akad. Abhandl. 
25. 7, 8, 10, 13), on which he finds 


Maenads clasping or dancing before 
the image of Athena are wrongly in- 
terpreted (vide Muller-Wieseler, Lenk- 
mater, 2142): there is no evidence of 
an orgiastic character in the festival of 
Scirra, nor is it certain that it was 
consecrated to Athena. 
4 Athen. Mittherl, 1894, p. 49t. 
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possess an interesting monument of this cult if we could inter- 
pret the figures on a large gem published by Miiller* as those of 
the Coronean worship (PI. XIII. b). We see an Athena seated 
on the left, and the god of the lower world with Cerberus on 
the right, and the goddess is pouring a libation over the flame 
of the altar that stands between them. That this is Athena 
Itonia and the Zeus-Hades of Coronea is the view of Overbeck? 
and other archaeologists, and Wieseler’s objections and his own 
interpretation lack weight. The representation is unique, and 
we have the literary record of the unique cult of the two 
divinities at Coronea. And as there is no other cult that 
explains the monument, the interpretation offered by Miller 
and Overbeck is at least a valid hypothesis. 

The local cults of Athena Alea at Tegea and Hellotis at 
Corinth, in which the goddess has been supposed without much 
reason to have been worshipped as a physical or elemental 
power, have left no monuments at all that might prove or 
illustrate the precise meaning of these terms. Of the Oriental 
Athena Hellotis of Corinth we have no representation, and 
the Tegean coins that bear on their obverse the head of 
Alea® give us no way of distinguishing between this and 
any other type of the goddess. 

On a late vase of South Italy we see a comic rendering 
of the myth of Heracles and Auge’: above them is the 
statue of a goddess on a column, holding a patera in her right 
hand and a garland in her left, and wearing a high-girdled 
chiton. As Auge was surprised in the temple of Athena Alea, 
we might suppose that we have here a reproduction of the 
temple-image ; but the attitude is too foolish and the attri- 
butes too meaningless to allow us to take the figure seriously. 

The attempt to discover among the monuments some 
representation of Athena Sciras has been equally unsuc- 
cessful. A statue of mysterious and ghostly form exists in 
the Villa Albani’, in which we can discern the outlines of 
an Athena armed with helmet and shield, and enveloped from 

* Denkmaler d. alt, Kunst, 2, 226. 4 Mon. dell Inst. 4. Taf. 12. 
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head to foot in an ample mantle. The explanation of this 
enigmatic appearance of the goddess which Gerhard gives is 
that the statue conveys an allusion to the procession of the 
Scirophoria, in which he supposes the image of Athena Sciras 
to have been covered and sheltered from the heat. The 
difficulty is that, so far as we know, a sunshade was used 
on that occasion, not a covering such as this; nor did the 
idol of Athena Sciras play any part in that procession. It is 
more probable that the sculptor was alluding to the veiling 
of the image of Athena Polias in the Plynteria. 

The cult-statue of Athena Sciras was probably a xoanon 
of archaic type, as it had to submit to the primitive fetish 
ritual of being daubed with white earth*7>°, which was 
supposed to be good for olives * 

We hear of a process of divination, practised at Sciros on 
the Eleusinian Way, by means of dice or draughts ; and if we 
believe that a scene on a vase published by Gerhard ® repre- 
sents two warriors seated above a board and divining their lot 
in this manner, it might seem that he was justified in giving 
the name Athena Sciras to the goddess with the spear and 
the star-embroidered vestment that stands behind them; but 
even so we should not have discovered the type of the idol, 
for in another similar representation © she has the form of the 
Pheidian Parthenos, and the connexion between the dice- 
players at Sciros and Athena Sciras is unproved and unlikely 4. 

It has already been said in anticipation that the monu- 
ments give no sign whatever that Athena in Greek religion 
was ever identified or by kinship connected with the moon or 
the lights of heaven. The stars on the robe mean nothing at all, 
for we find them also on the robe of Creon in one vase-scene. 
The half-moon on the coins of Athens in no way reveals 
Athena as a moon-goddess, as has been shown already ; 
the crescent moon is a not uncommon shield-device, and is 


* Cf. the practice of smearing the Taf. 19. s. 29, 13; also Raoul-Rochetté, 
statue of Artemis Alpheionia with clay fon. /néd. Taf. 56. 
from the Alpheus. © On a vase published Jahré. ud. a. 
® Akad. Abhandl, 26 9. Cf. Etrus- {nst 1892, 102. 
kische und Campanische Vasenbilder, 4 Vide p. 291, note 4 
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sometimes found on the shield of Pallas; where it appears on 
the aegis it need only be regarded as a charm to avert danger, 
for which purpose it was sometimes used ®. 

Archaeological evidence has been found by Roscher to 
support his theory that Athena was the personification of 
the thunder-cloud, namely, in certain coin-types of Macedon, 
Athens, and Boeotia?, that show the goddess striding forward 
brandishing the lightning in her right hand. We can 
scarcely call this evidence, for these coins are all of the later 
period, and may all be influenced by the Macedonian coin- 
type, which represents Athena Alkis. But we do not know 
that this divinity was recognized as a thunder-goddess in 
Macedon ; on the coins of Pella she merely wields the spear®; 
and the coins of Antigonus and Philip V that give her the 
thunderbolt need only allude to the common idea expressed 
in Homer and Pindar that ‘Athena sat nearest to the 
lightning, that is to Zeus, and might sometimes wield his 
weapon ; but it is only in later art and for the sake of variety 
that the thunderbolt takes the place of the spear in the hands 
of Athena Alkis or Promachus. 

Nor, lastly, in the monuments that deal with the Gorgon- 
myth is there any suggestion of the various physical forces 
or facts that Athena has been supposed to embody. The 
archaeological evidence in support of the theory that Medusa 
personified the baneful side of Athena herself is even slighter 
than the literary. A bronze in Syracuse and a marble relief in 
Messina have been quoted representing an armed Medusa?: 
but if these works are rightly interpreted they prove the 


a Hesych. 5.2. cednviss pudaxtnpov 
Gwep eyxpepara Trois madios. Vide O. 
Jahn, Ueber den Aberglauben des bosen 
Blicks bei den Alten, Berichte do Al 
Sachs. Geselisch. d. Wiss 1855, pp. 42, 
52. Wieseler’s discussion (Denkm. d. alt. 
Aunst, 2. p. 168) of this lunarsymbolism 
applied to Athena is sceptical and sane. 

> Head, Hist. Num. p. 203, Fig. 146; 
on third-century coins of Athens, Br7t. 
Aus. Cat. Attica, Pl. 15. 2; on coins of 
Pyrrhus struck at Syracuse Pallas holds 


shield and spear but the thunderbolt is 
in the field, Brit. A/us. Cat. Thessaly, 
&>c,, PL 20. 12; on later coins of Boeotia 
we have a winged Athena Nike bran- 
dishing the thunderbolt, Brit. Afus. Cat. 
Centr. Greece, Pl. 6. 3; on certain 
coins of Phaselis she stands on a ship's 
prow bearing the aegis as a shield and 
wielding the thunderbolt, Miill.-Wies, 
Denkm. ad. alt. Kunst, 2. 223. 

© Brit. Mus. Cat. Macedon, p. 9°. 

4 P_ 287. 
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caprice of the artist, but do not prove that he or any one 
else believed Athena was Medusa. Even the larger view 
taken by O. Muller in his Hyperboreische Studien of a double 
Athena, a malevolent and benevolent goddess, lacks sound 
archaeological support *. 

The monuments that represent the city-goddess and the 
goddess of war are by far the most important. We cannot 
keep the two ideas always distinct, for the goddess who 
guarded the city, in far the greater number of the monuments 
that may be supposed to represent Athena Polias, appears to 
be guarding it with the spear and the shield. 

But there is an important distinction of type that divides 
the representations of Polias into those of the seated divinity, 
in peaceful and tranquil pose that might symbolize the 
stability of the state, and those of Pallas erect and threatening 
with her weapons. 

We can conclude from Homer that the earliest idol of 
Athena in Troy, to which the Trojan women bring the peplos 
to lay on the knees, was seated on a throne; the scholiast 
was struck with this, and the comments of Strabo imply that 
the usual images of Athena Polias were standing ; but he 
adds that the seated form occurred in Massilia, Phocaea, 
Rome, and many other places}2!*, Pausanias > tells us of 
a seated statue of Athena on the Acropolis, the work of 
Endoeus, and mentions also the shrine at Erythrae of Athena 
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* In a paper published in the Zfh- 
emeris drchacologike, 1890 (pp. 1-6, 
Miv. 1), another attempt has been made 
to show a sort of duality in the cult of 
Athena and other divinities by Mylonas, 
who quotes the worship of Polias and 
Parthenos (?) in Athens, of Polias and 
Sthenias in Troezen, of Alea and Hippia 
in Tegea, the 300 dydApara ’AOnvas in 
Aegium of Achaea (Paus. 7. 23, 7), the 
two temples of Athena at Thebes. But 
how do we know that there were just 
two cults and no more than two in 
Thebes and Tegea? We know there 
Were more than two in Athens and 
Troezen, The monuments he quotes 


and the relief he publishes show no dis- 
tinction between the forms that might 
correspond to a real duality of concept : 
the cases where the figure of Athena 
appeared twice on the same monument 
or in the same temple may be explained 
sometimes by the autistic desire of 
symmetry, sometimes by the dramatic 
necessity of reproducing the same per- 
sonage in different parts of the same 
scene, sometimes by the siple fact that 
there happened to be two dedications 
of two images. Nearly every Greek 
divinity had many sides, but neither two 
nor three is a holy number in Greek 
teligion. 
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Polias and in it the temple-image of the enthroned goddess 
holding a spindle in each of her hands, and wearing a ‘ polos’ 
or upright crown, a work which he attributes to the same 
sculptor. 

Long discussion has been spent on the question whether 
the ancient image of Athena Polias in her temple on the 
Acropolis of Athens, carved from olive-wood ™, was of the 
sitting or standing type. The latter view was strongly main- 
tained by Jahn®, and held also by O. Muller? and Prof. Curtius 
and later archaeologists; but Prof. Furtwangler, in his article 
on Athena in Roscher’s Lexicon *, pronounces for the former. 
There is little value in his argument that because Phocaea 
and Erythrae mythically and questionably traced their origin 
to Athens, therefore the type of their city-goddess, who was 
seated on her throne, was borrowed from the mother-city ; 
but there is more weight in his contention that the seated 
figures of terracotta and marble found on the Acropolis and 
in Attic tombs reproduce Athena Polias: and he considers 
that this form of a peaceful maternal goddess is most in 
keeping with the ancient Pelasgic cult. This may be so, 
although Arnobius declares that the statues of Athena on 
the Acropoleis of her cities were always of virginal form’ *. 
But even if there were no strong arguments against Prof. Furt- 
wangler's view, as there are, there is too scanty evidence for 
us to pronounce positively in its favour. There is no proved 
connexion between Athena Polias and the Attic burial ritual, 
although Gerhard on general grounds thinks that there ought 
to have been; we only hear of the eccentric and probably 
exceptional death-tax levied by Hippias, who enacted that for 
each dead citizen a small sum should be paid to the priestess 
of the city-goddess by way of compensation®' Again, 
the evidence from the Attic tombs is very slight indeed ; for 
some of the seated figures published by Gerhard4 are not 
demonstrably Athena at all, or are not known to have been 
interred. One of the most striking of these, discovered in an 

® De Antiquiss. Minerv. Poliad, simulacris. 


* Muller, Arcient Art, § 96, 243 cf. § 96, 9. 
© P, 689. 4 Akad. Abhandl. Taf. 22. 
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Attic tomb 4, is a small coloured terracotta representation of 
the goddess, seated and clad in ample drapery that conceals 
her arms, wearing a blue polos on her head, and an aegis 
painted blue upon a red mantle (PI. XV.a). But if far more of 
these figures were in existence, and were known to have been 
buried with the dead, why must they be copies of the ancient 
temple-idol? We might believe them to be so, if this type of 
the seated divinity were most common among the ancient 
monuments of Athens, and if we urged, as we well might, the 
argument that the ancient form of the Polias idol would fix 
itself most tenaciously upon the imagination of the people, 
and would be most frequently reproduced. But the argument 
fails, for this type is far less usual among the various existing 
monuments than that of the erect and energetic goddess of 
war, Besides the few terracottas which may be mentioned, 
there is the marble statue, often described and often published, 
found on the north side of the Acropolis, which belongs as 
regards style to the sixth century° and might be the actual , 
work of Endoeus, the image of Athena mentioned by Pau-: 
sanias seated before the door of her own temple. But this is 
no cult-image. The only representation, so far as I am aware, 
in which the seated Athena is receiving sacrifice and worship 
is on a black-figured vase in Berlin, on which the goddess is 
seen on her throne wearing no aegis, and holding the helmet in 
her left hand and a cup in her right (P!. XIV.b). This is an 
interesting type of the peaceful and beneficent divinity who, 
in her own city, can lay aside her helmet, but no one maintains 
that it is the image of Athena Polias: whether it could be 
supposed to reproduce in some measure the xoanon of Athena 
Nike, which was preserved in the shrine on the Acropolis, is a 
question that will be raised Jater. The seated idol, then, was 


* I cannot find a direct testimony as 
to its ‘provenance’; but Stackelberg 
tacitly vouches for it, Graber der Hel- 
denen, Taf. 57. 

> Vide Jahrbuch d. deut. Inst. 1893, 
P. 142. 

* The two inscriptions containing the 
name of Endoeus belong to the latter 


part of the sixth century; M. Lechat 
finds reasons for assigning the seated 
Athena on the Acropolis to the period 
after the Persian invasion; but it is 
almost incredible that Pausanias should 
have connected a fifth-century sculptor 
with the mythic Daedalus. Rev. des Et. 
Gree. 1892, p. 386, and i893, p. 23. 
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evidently in some vogue at Athens; and if it were the general 
custom, which is far more than we can say, to inter an idol of 
Athena with the dead, this tranquil type would accord better 
with the peace of the grave than the armed, erect, and threat- 
- ening figure, though this latter were the form and pose of the 
very temple-image of the most ancient city-worship. 

And that the actual form of Athena Polias was the erect 
and armed figure is proved by cumulative evidence both from 
literature and monuments. We can draw a very probable 
conclusion from the words of Athenagoras, who contrasts the 
seated figure of Athena, carved by Endoeus at Athens, with 
the ancient city-idol of olive-wood ; there is no sense in the 
words unless they express a contrast between a seated and an 
erect Athena’, the latter being the ancient xoanon %. There 
are also certain passages in the Greek dramatists which Jahn 
has collected, and which point clearly to the same conclusion. 
Two of the most striking are in the Electra of Euripides and 
the Birds of Aristophanes }*2°4, In the former Orestes, after 
his mother’s murder, is bidden to go to Athens to the sacred 
image of Pallas Athene, and clasp it in his arms— for she will 
keep back the Furies ... that they touch thee not, and will 
hold above thy head the round shield with the Gorgon’s face.’ 
The poet must be supposed to be speaking of the chief and 
most sacred Bpéras of Athena, most familiar to all his audience ; 
the image of Athena Polias, who could hold her shield over 
Orestes’ head if she were erect with her shield raised on her 
left arm, but not if she were seated in peaceful attitude. Still 
more convincing is the passage in Aristophanes. The bird- 
city of the Clouds is complete, and they want a goddess to 
guard it (IToAcodxos) : ‘for whom shall we card the wool of the 
peplos?’ asks Epops. ‘Why not allow Athena Polias her 
usual right? But how could a city be well-governed, when 
the goddess, being a woman, stands in full armour, &c.?’ 

How these words could have been written, unless the 
statue of Athena Polias at Athens were erect and armed, is 
hard to understand: for Dr. Furtwingler’s explanation that 


* Athenagoras seems to attribute both some corruption in the words, the force 
to Endoeus: granting there may be of the whole passage is not invalidated. 
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the Attic poets were always thinking of Homer’s energetic 
Pallas Athena, never of their own city-idol, seems very 
unnatural. The whole point of Aristophanes’ joke is lost, 
unless the goddess ‘standing in her panoply’ is the very 
Athena Polias of the temple on the Acropolis. 

The sacred temple-image of Athens was fabled to have 
fallen from heaven 1224, like the Trojan Palladium ; and it was 
probably easier, even for the naive imagination of early men, 
to conceive of a stiff log-like idol descending thence than of 
a seated divinity shot from the sky, throne and all, We may 
note also that in Alciphron Athena Poliuchos is addressed as 
Ipéuaxos ; the prayer would be naturally to Athena Polias, who 
is elsewhere called Poliuchos, and she could not well be styled 
Promachus unless she were erect and in warlike attitude '¥ ° 

Also there is forcible evidence supplied by actual monu- 
ments of cults. A black-figured cylix in the British Museum, 
of very archaic style (Pl. XV.b), has been published by 
Mr. Cecil Smith *, which contains a representation that he has 
interpreted as a bridal procession bringing a bull as an offer- 
ing to Athena Polias on the zporedcia teva, the day of the 
preliminary marriage-rites. The interest taken by the goddess 
of the state in the marriages of her people has been already 
noticed ; and there can be no doubt of the name and character 
of the divinity who stands behind her altar, receiving her wor- 
shippers in warlike pose with uplifted spear and shield. If 
the vase-painter’s imagination had not been dominated by the 
form of the idol in the city-temple of the goddess to whom the 
sacrifice was due, it is inconceivable that he should have chosen 
a type so much out of accord with the peacefulness of the 
ceremony. Behind her the olive and her serpent are sketched, 
and her temple is indicated by a single Doric column; all 
these symbols placing beyond a doubt the reference of the 
rite to Athena Polias. 

Another representation, easier to interpret and pointing to 


* Hellenic Journal, 1, p. 202, Pl. 7. that does not appear quite so probable ; 
Dr. Murray (Classical Review, 1887, but in any case we have a sacrifice to 
P. 315) explains it as a sacrificé after the goddess of the city. 

a dithyrambic contest, an explanation 
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the same conclusion, is found on a black-figured amphora of 
the Berlin Museum, that shows worshippers bringing a cow 
to an altar, behind which stands the shielded goddess with the 
spear uplifted in her right hand (Pl. XV.c). The altar is the 
large altar that stood before the Erechtheum, out of which 
Athena Polias must be supposed to have come to receive her 
sacrifice. 

A third sacrificial scene appears on a relief in the Acropolis 
Museum>. A group of worshippers are bringing a sow as 
an offering to the goddess, whose form is certainly different 
from that seen in the two monuments last mentioned; for 
there is nothing warlike in her attitude or attributes, except 
for the helmet on her head. What concerns the present ques- 
tion is the erect pose of the figure, by which the sculptor was 
able to convey a casual allusion to the type of Athena Polias. 
We may believe that the sow, an animal very rarely used in 
the ritual of Athena, is offered to her here because of her asso- 
ciation in certain rites and festivals with the goddesses of 
earth ; and this votive slab may have been connected in some 
way with the Arrhephoria. 

We have then direct evidence from Attic monuments that 
the type of the erect and warlike Athena appears in cult- 
scenes that are most naturally connected with the worship of 
Athena Polias: and we have no such evidence as yet forth- 
coming as regards the goddess seated on her throne. Also 
the former type was far more in vogue than the latter in Athens, 
appearing on the very large group of Panathenaic vases, and 
also on Attic coins, and reproduced in some votive bronze 
figures found on the Acropolis, and on marble reliefs*. And, 
finally, there is much reason for Jahn’s view that the Dresden 
Pallas, an important monument of this type, is a copy of the 
idol on the Acropolis ; for alone among statues of Athena this 
is wrought with the embroidered peplos, in the small squares 
of which are scenes from the battle of the gods and giants, the 


* The vase has been well described © Vide Mythology and Monuments of 
by Miss Harrison in Mythology and Ancient Athens, p. 459s Figs. 55 4nd 563 
Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 457. Curtins, Arch. Zeit. 1882, Taf. 8. 

» 16. Fig. 76, p. 519. 
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myth which we know was woven on the actual peplos that the 
maidens wrought each year for the State-goddess. 

These are reasons then for believing that this was the form 
of the ancient idol in the oldest temple of Athena, which, 
according to Herodotus, was burnt by the Persians: and there 
is no evidence that before this, or by the side of this, there 
existed in the same temple the cult-figure of the seated 
divinity of more peaceful and maternal form. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the Polias-image should have borne so near a 
resemblance to the ordinary Palladium; for this latter was 
also in many places an image of the city-goddess, and in the 
Cyclic legend the sacred idol which Diomed and Odysseus 
bore away was the ‘luck’ of the state. 

Looking at the other Greek states, in which we can gather 
from numismatic and other evidence that the worship of 
Athena Polias existed, we find the type very wide spread of 
the armed goddess, striding forward or standing erect and 
threatening. 

_ Pausanias gives us some account of the statue of the Athena 

“of the brazen house’ at Sparta, carved by Gitiadas °8>: and 
he speaks of certain mythic scenes wrought in relief ‘upon the 
bronze. Looking merely at the text, we might be in doubt 
whether these were carved upon the bronze-plated walls of the 
temple or upon the surface of the statue itself. But a Lace- 
daemonian bronze coin of the period of Gallienus shows us the 
figure of the goddess armed with uplifted spear and shield, 
and clad strangely in a chiton of which the lower half is 
divided by horizontal parallel bands, and on which small 
figures are indicated in relicf (Coin PI. A 23). As Professor 
Gardner rightly observes +, this unique coin-device is explained 
by the text of Pausanias and helps to explain it. The city- 
goddess of Sparta then was armed and warlike, and of the 
type of the ancient Palladia. 

It is probable that the cult-statue of Athena Itonia of 
Thessaly, whose name was the war-cry of the Aleuadae, and 
whose worship fostered the political union of Boeotia, was the 
figure of the fighting Pallas, for we find this stamped on many 

® Num. Com. Paus. p. 38, N. 13. 
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Thessalian coins (Coin Pl. A 24). Ona coin of Melos, and on 
a marble relief found in that island *, we see the armed goddess 
in the usual pose of the Palladion, but resembling the idol of 
the Ephesian Artemis in the Herme-shape of the lower part 
of the body. And the coinage of Pella, which has been men- 
tioned above, presents us with the form of Athena Alkis— 
striding forward with spear and shield—as she appears also on 
the coins of Himera, Camarina, and Mesembria?. Occasion- 
ally, as we have seen, the thunderbolt takes the place of the 
spear in her hand without much change in the pose or probably 
in the idea. 

We find at times a more peaceful pose or more peaceful 
attributes chosen for the city-goddess, although in the earlier 
monuments her warlike character is most marked. The idol 
of New Ilium, according to the description of Apollodorus ¥ ®, 
held the spindle in one hand, while otherwise it preserved the 
forms of the older Palladia: and his account accords with the 
device of a later coin of this city on which Pallas appears with 
the midos or soft Phrygian cap on her head, with the spear 
held in her right hand on a level with her shoulder and with 
the spindle in her left ¢. 

At Priene, where we hear of a temple dedicated to Athena 
Polias by Alexander **!, the image carved for the worship 
probably presented her in peaceful attitude; for a coin of 
the city of the imperial period, bearing the figure of Athena 
standing with her serpent coiled before her, shows us probably 
the type of the temple statue’. The chryselephantine 
masterpiece of Pheidias, the Athena Parthenos, which will 
be afterwards described, may well have given vogue to the 
more peaceful type of the Athena Polias; but, so far as the 
evidence can decide, the militant must still be regarded as the 
dominant type of the city-goddess, even in the later period. 

A very kindred conception, but differently expressed in 
art, was that of Athena Nike. In considering the monuments 
to which this name can be given, we can put aside the 

* Vide Jahn, op. cit., Taf. 3. 7 and 8. © Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl. 24. 12. 


> Brit. Mus. Cat., Sicily, pp. 81, 8 Head, Hist. Num. p. 508. 
aoj ; ib. Thrace, p. 133. 
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ingenious suggestion of Jahm*, that the trophy may be 
sometimes regarded as her Spéras or rude image; for none 
of his proofs suffice for the theory®, and we have noticed 
reasons for interpreting the trophy always as the dyadyua of 
Zeus. Nike, the personification of Victory, was in all pro- 
bability an emanation from Athena herself, but in the monu- 
ments must be distinguished from her; nor is it difficult to 
distinguish them, for the goddess who personifies the abstrac- 
tion is usually winged, wears none of Athena’s attributes, and 
can be recognized generally by her action: she is pouring 
a libation to a warrior or a god, or is crowning the successful 
athlete, or decking the trophy, or leading animals to the 
sacrifice as a thank-offering for a triumph won. But it is 
more difficult to say by what marks we can recognize 
Athena Nike, the goddess revered by that name in actual 
cult in Megara, in Aegina, and on the Acropolis of Athens. 
We may, of course, say that the large group of representations 
of the roddess bearing the Victory in her hands, the great 
Pheidian statue of the Parthenon for instance, and its near 
or remote descendants present us with the idea of the vic- 
torious goddess. Yet none of these are actual cult-types of 
Athena Nike. But we have no reason to doubt® that the 
statue described by Harpocration of the goddess ‘ holding the 
pomegranate in her right hand and the helmet in her left,’ is 
the xoanon for which the chapel, called in later times the temple 
of Nike Apteros, was built on the top of the southern wall of 
the Propylaea at Athens. It is usual to explain the pome- 
granate in this case as the emblem of fertility, as Athena was 
revered at Athens as the giver of the kindly fruits of the 
earth; and this explanation is more natural on the whole 
than Botticher’s, who sees here, as always, an allusion in the 
pomegranate to bloodshed and death; for surely the goddess 
who has laid aside her helmet is more properly to be regarded 

® De Minerv. Simulac. pp. 23-24. bearing a trophy and the inscription 

> The slight resemblance that the A@yvas vixnpdpov, may show that in 
wooden post with the helmet, shield, this case the trophy was a thank-offer- 
and spear upon it bears to the Palla- ing to Athena, not that it was regarded 
dion is accidental. The coin of Per- as her image. 
gamon, published by Jahn (2. 3. 4), © Vide p. 313. 
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as the peaceful dispenser of blessings. An unpublished black- 
figured vase, mentioned by Prof. Furtwangler?, has upon it 
the seated figure of the goddess holding the pomegranate but 
wearing the helmet ; and another, published by Gerhard and 
Jahn, contains the scene of a sacrifice brought to Athena, 
who is seated and holding the cup in one hand and the helmet 
in the other. That any of these are reproductions of the 
statue in the shrine of Wingless Victory or Athena Nike, 
is somewhat improbable; not because they must be earlier 
than this®, but because the latter was probably a standing 
figure; since the statue of Athena Nike at Olympia by 
Calamis was of the same type, and we may conclude from 
the context in Pausanias, who mentions it, that the latter 
work represented the goddess erect °°. Besides, a seated 
Nike is a most unusual type, and the figure of Athena Nike 
must in some way have resembled the standard form of Nike, 
else it is hard to see why men should have forgotten that it 
was the goddess herself, and have believed that it was the 
personification, and have commented on the winglessness. 
This, then, is the one well-attested representation of Athena 
Nike belonging to a public cult; and the question is what 
criteria it gives us to judge whether the name may be applied 
to other monuments that have survived. In no later work 
is Athena found bearing the symbol of the pomegranate ; 
and it is doubtful whether the figure of the bare-headed 
Athena is always to be interpreted as Athena Nike a, But 
where the helmet is held out in her hand there may be reason 


if it were carved simultaneously with 


® Roscher, Lexicon. p. 689. 

> Auserlesene Vasenbilder, 242, 1-2; 
De Antiquiss. Minerov. Sunulacr. 1. 1 

© The term ¢savey which is applied 
to it raises the suspicion that it was an 
archaic wooden idol, but this term 1s 
also applied to the great chryselephan- 
tine works of Pheidias, which con- 
tained a kernel of wood. The motive 
of the work seems too elaborate for us 
to be able to impute to it 2 very remote 
antiquity; although it may well be 
older than the actual temple, as the 
chronological difficulty would be serious, 


the construction of the temple. and if 
we accept the story that a statue at 
Olympia was wrought in imitation of 
this by Calamis, a sculptor whose 
‘ forait’ belongs to an earlier period. 

4 For instance, the bare - headed 
Athena on the Olympian Metope need 
have no special name given her ; this 
is simply a nataral type of the goddess 
in a peaceful situation, and appears 
also on vases of the earlier part of the 
fifth century: vide Furtwangler, A/eester- 
wer ke, p. 14 (Engl. ed.), note 5. 
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for naming the figure as the xoanon described by Harpocration 
was named; and we may recognize an Athena-Nike on the 
beautiful relief of Pentelic marble in Lansdowne House, of 
which an illustration is here given (Pl. XVI). The figure has 
the measured stateliness of a temple-statue, the Doric chiton 
falling down into columnar folds after the manner of the 
austere religious sculpture of the fifth century. The owl and 
the olive seem to show the Attic origin of the work. The 
surface of the body is wonderfully warm, and the details of the 
flesh and the drapery are very carefully wrought. The cheeks 
are still broad, as in the fifth-century type of head, but are 
beginning to be rounded. The relief belongs to the earlier part 
of the fourth century, when the tradition of the older religious 
art was still strong, but when the features and form and drapery 
were beginning to be more softly and lightly rendered. The 
representation gives a profound expression of victorious peace. 

It may be that Athena Nike was sometimes characterized 
by the absence of helmet and aegis; a very beautiful 
relief* of Pheidian style and noble expression, now in 
the Acropolis Museum, shows us the fragments of three 
figures, a naked ephebos standing before a winged Nike, 
who raises her left hand to crown his head and rests her 
right arm round the neck of another goddess, who in such 
a group can scarcely be other than Athena though she lacks 
all the usual attributes; the Nike who is here almost one 
with her would probably give her own name to this Athena, 
and explain her peaceful garb. 

An entirely different but scarcely less certain representa- 
tion of Athena Nike is seen on the Boeotian coins mentioned 
above with the type of the winged goddess wielding the light- 
ning, and on an Attic drachm, probably of the earlier part of 
the fourth century, that shows us the winged goddess wearing 
the helmet and carrying the Palladium. The goddess cannot 
be merely Nike, for representations of Victory, the mere 
personification, bear none of the arms or other attributes of 

s Harrison and Verrall, WJy‘hel. and pp. 136. Cf. Muller-Wieseler, Dexhm 


aon, Anc. Ath p. 367. ad. A. K. 2. 220. 
> Num. Comm, Paus, Pl, AA, 24. 
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Pallas. And this rare type of the winged Athena was already 
known in the archaic period, for it is found on the treasury 
of the Siphnians at Delphi* We can only account for the 
wings by supposing that she borrowed them from Nike. 

Of the other political conceptions that attached to Athena 
and were recorded in the literature, only a few can be illus- 
trated from surviving monuments. We might interpret 
a figure on the coins of Alexandria (Coin Pl. B 25) as that of 
Athena ’Apynyéris, the leader of colonies, because she carries 
an owl in her hand and this is the motive which, according to 
the scholiast of Aristophanes, was appropriated to the goddess 
bearing this title! But as Wieseler has pointed out”, the 
description of the scholiast is too slight to help us to discover 
this cult-type with certainty. It is most natural that Athena 
should bear the owl; and there are many such representations 
of her on Athenian coins, and among them we are not able to 
decide which of them, if any, is the special type of Athena 
"Apxnyéris. It may be that one in which she holds the corn- 
stalks in her other hand, or that in which she grasps the spear ; 
for both symbols would be appropriate to the goddess who 
planted the colony in the new land. 

The commerce of the state was protected by Athena under 
the name of Sra@uia™®, and on coins of Alexandria we find the 
goddess wearing helmet, aegis, and chiton, and holding the 
scales of ‘right measure,’ and the cornucopia °. 

It is an interesting question whether we have any character- 
istic representations surviving of Athena ’Ayopaia, the goddess 
who presided in the market-place over the assembly and 
council of the people. One such monument is elaborately 
described by the Byzantine historian, Niketas Chthoniata !**, 
a bronze statue of Athena thirty feet in height, that stood in 
the forum of Constantine at Byzantium. She was clad in a 
long and elaborately folded chiton, and wore aegis and helmet. 
Her long neck was bare, and produced, according to the 
historian, an ‘ overpowering impression of voluptuous delight’ 


* Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 190. _ discussed with negative result. 
> Muiller-Wieseler, D. d. A. K. 2. © Brit. Mus, Cat. Alexandria, Pl. 4, 
219%, where the whole question is 643. 
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(uaxor eis Soviv O€aya jv); the lips were half open, as if her 
soft voice was passing through them, her eyes were languish- 
ing, her hair was luxuriantly arranged, and her left hand was 
pressed against her body and gathering together some of the 
folds of her garment, while her head was inclined in the same 
direction as her outstretched right hand was pointing. In 
spite of the vague verbiage of this account, we have no reason 
to doubt its accuracy. <A clear type is presented to us of an 
Athena ’Ayopaia, full of the incongruous and excessive senti- 
ment of the later Alexandrine period?. Now, the leading 
traits of this type, the one hand outstretched and the other 
pressed against the folds of the robe, the sidewards turn of the 
head, the parted lips, and the expression of languishment, are 
found together in one surviving work, the Athena ‘ Mediatrix,’ 
in the Louvre®,a work of early Graeco-Roman period, but 
probably derived from an Alexandrine original (Pl. XVII). 
The statue in many essential respects strikingly agrees with 
that described by Niketas, only that here it is the left hand 
that is stretched out and the right is pressed against the side ; 
but its general character and sentiment are the same, and the 
reasons are strong for calling this also an Athena ’Ayopaia. 
And the small bronze statuette published by Miiller® is of 
the same type on the whole, and may claim the same title. 
The type of the Athena of the law-courts was certainly in 
one case at least that of Pallas in the traditional fighting pose, 
for one of the law-courts at Athens, as we have seen, took its 
name from the Palladium. But for monumental illustration 
of this function of the goddess we must go to the representa- 
tions of Orestes’ trial, of which the most important is perhaps 
the beautiful Corsini cup’. Among the figures wrought in 
relief upon it, Athena is recognized by her helmet, though she 
wears no aegis, and by her action. She stands over the urn 
® The pose and expression make Clarac, Afusde de Sculpture, Pl. 320. 


strongly against the identification, to 871; Muller-Wieseler, Denkm. d. a. 
which Mr. Stuart Jones inclines, of this Avszst, 2, Pl. 20, 217. 


work with the Pheidian ‘Promachus’ e /é, no. 207. 
(vide Ancient Writers on Greek Sculp- 4 Baumeister, Denkmaler des Class. 
ture, p. 78). Alterth. p. 1119. 
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dropping into it the casting-vote. The cup is generally 
regarded as a copy of one of the two that bore the same 
scene carved by Zopyrus in the time of Pompey; but there 
is much in the style and forms of the figures that suggests an 
earlier period than this. 

Of Athena, who protected the union of the clan or family, 
Athena Apaturia or Kurotrophos, we have no certain monu- 
ment. The vase-representations, showing the goddess re- 
ceiving the infant Erichthonios, may convey an allusion to this 
function of hers; and the statue in the Berlin Museum of 
Athena bearing the child in her aegis, may be intended to 
express the same idea. But these are merely mythological 
representations %. 

She appears more frequently in the monuments as the 
goddess of the arts, both of war and of peace. Athena 
Hippia, who taught the use of the chariot, was worshipped at 
Colonus, and though we cannot safely apply this cult-title to 
every representation in which she appears driving the chariot, 
we may attach it to the figure of the goddess on the silver 
cup and on the Attic coin published by Miiller>, and on the 
Athenian relief published by Schone®, As the last-named 
monument was found on the Acropolis, and represents her in 
solemn pose erect in her car, we may suppose that it does not 
refer to any myth, but is a monument of the cult. 

The goddess of the peaceful arts was worshipped, if not 
at Athens yet at Sparta and Olympia, under the title 
of ‘Ergane’; the spindle in the hands of Athena Polias 
at Erythrae and at Ilium alluded to this function. But 
we have no existing representations that can with security 
be connected with the actual cult. The representation 
on the gem, published by Muller?, of Athena riding on 


* Mull.-Wies., D. dA. A. 2. 236. It 
is impossible to interpret the Berlin 
statue as Athena parpia holding a 
new-born Athenian child, for it is 
evidently detived from the same source 
as the statue found in Crete, and not 
long ago acquired by the Louvre, which 
represents an Athena of almost identical 


form holding in her aegis the sacred 
chest from which the serpent Erichtho- 
nios emerges. Alon. Grecgues, 1895, 
pl. 12. 

> Op. cit 2. 240, 2404. 

© Griechische Reliefs, No. 136. 

4 Did. A. Aunst, 2, 225. 
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the ram, has been supposed to allude to her interest in wool- 
work and the arts of the loom, but it more probably has 
a sacrificial reference. The statue in Florence* of an Athena 
standing with something rolled round her right arm, which 
has been taken for a snake but may be a skein of wool, is 
a work of doubtful interpretation. We have more than one 
representation of the goddess assisting at the fabrication of 
the ship», but we cannot say that such scenes alluded inten- 
tionally to the cult or the name of Ergane. The potter who 
brings a thank-offering for success in his art, on a fifth-century 
vase of Athens, is making offering to an Athena whose form 
is that of the Pheidian Parthenos*; but had there been at 
Athens any cult-type or accepted representation of Athena 
’Epydvn, the goddess of the crafts, we should have expected 
to find it here. We have an allusion to the patroness of the 
potter’s skill on a rude vase in the Berlin Museum 4, showing 
Athena standing by a potter’s oven; also perhaps to her 
interest in the lampadephoria, the ritual of fire consecrated 
to the three divinities who taught and fostered the arts of life, 
in a gem which contains the figures of Athena standing and 
Hephaestus seated under a tree*®, both gazing earnestly at 
some spectacle (Pl. XVIII. b). Once the goddess herself 
appears as a potter, on a Berlin vase that represents her 
forming the clay model of a horse, possibly with some allusion 
to the work of Epeios, who constructed the wooden horse for 
the capture of Troy with the aid of her teaching. 

The most interesting monument showing the popular 
conception of the creative power of Athena is the beautiful 
and well-known cylix in the British Museum, on which 
Pandora appears as a scarcely animate figure between 
Athena and Hephaestus, while the goddess is adding the last 
touch to complete her dangerous beauty’; and the idea 


® Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl. 37. 4. @ Beschreibung der Vasensaniml, Sor. 
>’ E.g. Muller-Wieseler, D. d. f. A. © Muller-Wiescler, Dd. ef. A’ 2.235: 
2. 238. this is Wieseler's probable interpretation. 
¢ Published and described by Miss f Published in Harrison and Verrall, 
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expressed in this is also illustrated by a sarcophagus-relief in 
the Capitoline Museum, on which Athena is presented insert- 
ing the soul in the form of a butterfly into a small human 
body that Prometheus is fashioning*. Lastly, the association 
of Athena with the art of the flute, which appears in Boeotian 
myth and cult, is illustrated by a series of monuments?; 
which, however, mainly refer to the myth of the goddess and 
Marsyas, who took up the flutes that she threw away and the 
curse with them; and in none of them has her figure any 
religious significance. 

We cannot then derive any type of Athena Ergane from the 
group of monuments just examined, or find in them any clear 
reference to the particular cult. And as regards the statue 
called Athena Musica”, attributed by Pliny to Demetrius, it 
is difficult to speak positively as to its type, and it would 
be useless to search for any copy of it among existing 
monuments. 

On the other hand, the cult of Athena Hygieia has left us 
two undoubted monuments. The first is the statue ° in the 
Central Museum of Athens, found at Hieron near Epidauros, 
upon the basis of which is the inscription mentioned in the 
former chapter. The goddess wears the helmet, and bears her 
shield on her left arm and her aegis on her breast ; her right 
arm is stretched out in front of her, and she is moving rapidly 
to the right while turning her head back. It is the type of 
Athena charging in front of the battle, and wholly inappro- 
priate to the goddess of health ; and we must suppose that the 
sculptor has chosen the first traditional representation of her 
that occurred to him, and he gives us no clue for discovering 
the type of Athena Hygieia among other existing works. 
Nor can we derive from the second monument? any special 
characteristic of the type; this is one of the ex-voto reliefs 


* Baumeister, Denkm, des Class. vase published in the Annali dell? Instit. 
Alterth, Fig. 1568, 1879, Tav. ?’Agg. D. 

> Muller-Wieseler, D. d. A. A. 2. © Published in Afrtt. d. deutsch. Inst. 
239%, and Overbeck, Geschichte der 1886, p- 314; and Harrison and Verrall, 
Griechischen Plastik, t. Fig.50: cf. vase op. cit. p. 392, Fig. 23. 
in Berlin, Beschretbung der Vasensamm- 4 Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1877, p. 164, 
lung im Antiquarium, 2418; and the no. 34. 
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found in the Asclepieion on the Acropolis, on which we see 
her by the side of Asclepios, and therefore we must name her 
Athena Hygieia; but she is armed in the usual way with 
helmet, aegis, and shield, on which her left hand rests; and 
there is nothing here appropriate to the idea of the worship. 
A statue® of Hygieia in the Belvidere of the Vatican has 
been wrongly restored with a head that probably belonged 
to a statue of Athena the health-goddess (Pl. XIX). The 
severity of the outline of the face, the arrangement of the hair 
in a long straight mass behind, the thoughtful expression, 
indicate an Athena; but instead of her helmet she wears 
a stephane with a gorgon’s head worked in relief in the centre, 
and two serpents symmetrically carved in horizontal position 
on each side of it, and we may most naturally regard these 
latter as symbols borrowed from Hygieia for this type of 
Athena, for they are found arranged in the same way on the 
stephane of an undoubted Hygieia formerly in the Villa 
Ludovisi®. The style of the Vatican head does not seem 
to be markedly Attic; we see rather the severer and more 
maidenly type of Athena’s head with sharper lines and less 
rounded surfaces, that originated probably in the Peloponnese 
but penetrated also into Athens some time after the Pheidian 
period. We have no clue for testing the suggestion that the 
Vatican head is copied from the original statue carved in the 
time of Pericles by Pyrrhos. But the work is of great interest 
because it is the only monument in which the forms and 
expression proper to one ideal of Athena are combined with 
symbols of Hygieia, so that the double name is justified. 
Another though very inferior representation of the same 
divinity, that seems to be trustworthy, is found on a gem 
published by Miiller*, that shows the goddess wearing the 
helmet and holding a spear and in the same hand the serpent 
that Hygieia usually holds, and standing before the seated Zeus 
(Pl. XVIII. c); the same figure appears among the types of 
Etruscan art“. We may also give the name of Athena Hygieia 


8 Mon. dell Inst. 9.49; Annalz, 1873, © Muller-Wieseler, D. d. A. A. 2. no. 
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to the representation of the goddess that appears in relief on a 
candelabra of the Vatican®; her helmet with its sphinx and 
Pegasoi recalls that of the Pheidian Parthenos, and she is hold- 
ing a cup for her serpent to drink from after the usual manner 
of Hygieia. The conjecture of Loeschke that we have here a 
copy of the Athena Hygicia of Pyrrhus is not wholly ground- 
less. The work of this sculptor might naturally have pre- 
served in certain details a reminiscence of the Parthenos, and 
it is not easy to say how he could have expressed the idea that 
he wished to embody otherwise than by associating Athena 
with the snake, the symbol of the divinities of health. The 
religious character of the Vatican relief has been pointed out 
by Wolters». 

But we may conclude from the paucity of the monu- 
ments that the statues of this cult of Athena were com- 
paratively rare, and the discovery of the numerous ex-voto 
reliefs in the Asclepieion may incline us to believe that the 
goddess who personified health, the daughter of Asclepios, 
took the place at Athens of Athena Hygieia. 

The monuments of Athena to which some definite cult- 
name may with certainty be attached are found to be few in 
number ; but the record both of the literature and art is 
enough to prove her high importance for the national cult, 
especially at Athens, where her worship was linked most 
closely with the hopes and sorrows of the people, their 
fortunes and public life. The Attic monuments are most 
expressive of this, and it may be well to put togcther here 
by way of conclusion a few that illustrate some of the ideas 
already examined, and especially the character of Athena 
Polias and Boulaia. The Parthenon frieze-reliefs. though 
they do not belong to the group of cult-monuments, still 
afford the most striking monumental illustration of the most 
imposing ceremony of the state-religion in honour of the city- 
goddess. There can be no reasonable doubt but that the 


® Helbig, Fuhrer, 210-211; Hauser, > Bausteine, 2124-2329; he also notes 
Die Neu-Attischen Reliefs, p.63, nos. that many of the figures including that 
92-93, pp. 151-154, 169; published in of Pallas stand ona separate basis, like 
P.stolesi, /7 Vaticano descritto, 5. 28. separate statues. 
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subject represented is the Panathenaic procession treated 
with a due observance of certain artistic laws. The corre- 
spondence of certain scenes on the frieze with the written 
record concerning the details of the ceremony is, as Overbeck 
and others have pointed out*, sufficiently conclusive. We 
find the sacrificial animals offered by the state and by the 
allies, the scaphephori and the carriers of the water-pots, 
the chariots with their armed apobatae (perhaps the most 
peculiar feature in the whole ritual), and possibly the ‘thallo- 
phori’ or the band of elderly men bearing branches; and 
although the representation is undoubtedly incomplete, we 
cannot prove that anything essential is omitted. To say this, 
however, implies the conviction that the group which forms 
part of the centre of the whole frieze clearly alludes to the 
bringing of the peplos, the leading motive of the whole 
service. It would be out of place here to discuss the many 
divergent opinions that have been expressed concerning this 
vexed question. It may be sufficient to state the chief reasons 
of my own conviction, which are two: in the first place, it 
appears incredible that Pheidias, in a representation which 
we are compelled for many reasons to interpret as the Pan- 
athenaic procession, should have omitted the chief feature of 
that procession : secondly, it is inconceivable that the greatest 
sculptor of the city should have placed in the centre of his 
frieze next to Athena herself the figures of a priest and a 
boy, holding between them a garment or piece of drapery 
which is too large for human wearing and perfectly agrees 
with our conception of the sacred peplos, and which would 
inevitably be taken for the peplos by the average spectator, 
but was intended by the sculptor to be something quite 
different. The belief that it is the peplos gives a deeper 
national significance to the whole scene ?. 

Turning to other Attic monuments illustrative of the part 
played by Athena in the public life, we may select as perhaps 


® Gesch. Griech. Plast. 1893, p. 438. | wangler, whose arguments against Miss 

> The most recent discussion of the Harrison's theory that the object in 
question is an article in the Classical question is a orpwpyy appear to me 
Review (1895, p. 268), by Dr. Furt- convincing. 
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the most interesting of all the reliefs found on the Acropolis, 
and certainly the most mysterious, that one which was dis- 
covered on the south of the Parthenon in 1888, and is now in 
the Acropolis Museum. A slab about half a metre in height 
contains the figure of Athena wearing helmet and Doric diplois 
in a strangely pathetic pose, and with an expression of melan- 
choly in her face (Pl XX). She stands by a small column 
leaning on her spear, her head drooping, and her right hand 
resting on her hip. The drapery is arranged in rigid columnar 
folds and shows a slight touch of archaism, of which there is 
also a faint trace in the eye and the contour of cheek and 
chin. Such indications lead us to assign the monument to 
the middle of the fifth century or slightly earlier, and though 
such expression of pathos is very rare in the art of this age, 
yet other instances of this are found* What is unique and 
unparalleled is that a work of this austere period should 
represent the sorrow of a divinity, and that divinity the 
conquering Athena. This can be no ordinary grave-relief: 
she cannot here be mourning over some single citizen. The 
belief forces itself upon one that some great national disaster 
is here commemorated, such as the battle of Tanagra or the 
fall of the Athenian citizens in Egypt; and that Athena is 
mourning over those whose names may have been written on 
the lower part of the slab now lost. The relief and the inscrip- 
tion with the names may have been dedicated on the Acropolis 
as a testimony of the public grief in accordance with a vote 
of the people. 

We have also a series of historic reliefs that refer to alliances 
or political relations between Athens and other states; most 
of these are of the fourth century and filled the upper part 
of the stone upon which the inscription of the decree was 
written. The Athenian state is represented by Athena, 
in whose form we can usually trace the influence of the 
Pheidian masterpiece, the other city by the male or female 


* M. Cavvadias, Deltion Archaeol. ponnesian war (Journal of Hellenic 
1888, p. 103, assigns it to the period Studzes, 1889, p. 267). The earlier 
immediately before Pheidias; Mr. E. date appears to me after examination of 
Gardner to the later years of the Pelo- _ the original far the more probable, 
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figure that personifies it or by its tutelary divinity or hero. 
The most interesting and beautiful of this series is perhaps 
a relief that adorns an inscription * dedicated on the Acropolis 
in the year 403-402 B.C. (Pl. XXI.b), and expresses the grati- 
tude of Athens in her last distress to those of the Samians 
who remained faithful to the Athenian democracy. Athena 
clad in a low-girt Doric chiton and mantle, and equipped with 
Attic helmet, aegis, spear, and shield, stands on the right, grasp- 
ing the hand of a stately female figure, who also wears chiton 
and mantle and holds a sceptre upright in her left hand. She 
wears the stephane above her forehead, but is more probably 
a personification of Samos than Hera the tutelary goddess of 
the island. The history of Athens in the first half of the 
fourth century is also illustrated by similar reliefs ; for instance 
the alliance of Athens with Corcyra about 375 B.C., by a repre- 
sentation » of Athena and a male figure personifying the demos 
of that island (Pl. XVIII. a); her alliance with the Arcadians 
and Eleans* in 362, by a relief on which she stands by Zeus and 
a maidenly figure who probably personifies the Peloponnese. 
On a monument of the same kind? published by Schoéne, 
we see her extending her hand to a goddess of lesser stature, 
wearing a calathos, whose name [lap@évos, ‘the maiden,’ is 
inscribed above her, and the inscription refers to a treaty 
between Athens and Neapolis, the Thracian coast-city, or 
the city in Pallene, where the worship of ‘the Maiden’ must 
have prevailed (Pl. XXI.a). A decree offering hospitality, 
mpofevia, to another city is commemorated by such a repre- 
sentation as that which Schone® has published of Athena in 
an attitude and form immediately derived from the Pheics.n 
Parthenos, standing before a male figure who is half-cl.d in 
a himation and leaning on a staff, and who personifies the 
Demos of the friendly state. 

A few of these reliefs allude to her close connexion 
with the Boulé at Athens, and her title BovAaia as the 


* Sketched in Delt. Archaeol. 1888, © Arch, Zeit. 1877, Taf. 15. 1, 2. 
p. 124; for inscription vide 7d. 1889, 4 Schone, Griechische Reliefs, no. 48. 
PP: 27-29. Cf. 50, Athens and Methone. 
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divine counsellor of the state. A majestic and matronly 
figure, whom the inscription proves to be a personification 
of BovdAy, is seen standing by the side of Athena®, while 
a citizen is raising his hand to them in prayer. This is an 
ex-voto relief, and the representation may refer to the ritual 
of the ciourjpia, the sacrifice and prayers that preceded the 
meeting of the council. On other reliefs it is Athena who 
appears giving the crown to the distinguished soldier, the 
victorious athlete, or to the girl-priestess who had fulfilled 
her duties well >. 

These Attic monuments prove then how deeply this 
worship was rooted in the hearts of the people, who con- 
secrated to her so much of their public and private life, and 
whose devotion invested her with a character deeper and 
more manifold than she possessed in the older literature. 


® Grieh. Reliefs, y4- > 7b. 81, 85. 
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IDEAL TYPES OF ATHENA. 


THE sculptor who surpassed all others in dealing with this 
type is Pheidias, and the greatest monuments of her worship 
are associated with his name. To understand these, it is 
necessary to remember what had been accomplished by the 
archaic and transitional period. Enough. perhaps, has already 
been said about her form in the archaic art ; her predominant 
character there is warlike, although the peaceful and even the 
maternal idea appeared in some of the monuments, such as 
the seated figures found on the Acropolis: and already the 
older art had depicted her as the goddess of victorious peace, 
and the fertility that peace brings, under the type of Nike 
Apteros. Within its own narrow limits of expression it had 
sometimes been able to show the maidenly aspect of the 
war-goddess; but usually the forms and proportions are 
scarcely distinct from those of other goddesses, and the face 
has rarely any clear or individual character. Nor does the 
drapery add much to the ideal; in the later archaic period 
she wears often an Ionic chiton with sleeves, and over this 
a mantle which is looped up on one shoulder, and falls down 
from beneath the aegis in stiff parallel zigzag folds, as we see 
it on the form of Athena from the western Aeginetan gable, 
a work that represents the utmost that archaic art could do in 
rendering this type (Pl. XXII.a). The girdling and the Doric 
chiton, which are used with significant effect in the Pheidian 
works, are scarcely known in the period before the fifth 
century. Sacken and Kenner® have published a statuette of 


* Broncen, Taf. 8. 1. 
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Athena at Vienna of the late archaic period (Pl. XXII. b), 
wearing a diploidion girded with a serpent under the aegis, so 
that the drapery down to the waist is divided into three fields, 
as we see it on the Pheidian Athena. We find a similar effect 
of girdling on a bronze of Athena Promachus in the British 
Museum, published by Dr. Murray *, which shows an archaic 
scheme of drapery and an archaic treatment of the hair, but 
a more advanced and noble type of features with broad sur- 
faces and serious expression ; there is no sufficient reason for 
connecting it with the early art of Pheidias, as Dr. Murray 
does; it is probably of the pre-Pheidian period, retaining 
much of the archaic style (Plate XXIII. a). 

The earliest artists made their meaning clear simply by 
symbols and pose or action. As regards the period imme- 
diately preceding Pheidias, we have no great monumental 
work attributed to any well-known artist of this age, except 
the Athena Nike at Olympia carved by Calamis, which has 
been mentioned and discussed above. But a few works that 
have survived from the first half of the ‘fifth century show 
us a marked advance towards ideal characteristic rendering. 
The earlier of the two coins of Troezen presents us with 
a type of features broad, strong, and earnest, and a severe, 
almost masculine, arrangement of the hair (Coin Pl. A 21); 
and on a red-figured vase of the Louvre of fine severe style 
we have a striking representation of Athena in peaceful pose, 
holding the spear and olive-branch. An interesting remnant 
of the sculpture of this age is the metope from the temple of 
Zeus Olympios at Olympia, on which Heracles is represented 
cleansing out the Augean stables in the presence of Athena. 
The goddess wears an ‘ Attic’ helmet, and her shield is on 
the ground by her feet ; there is little expression in her face 
except of sombre earnestness, and her eye has something 
of the triangular formation, and the centre of her face the 
flatness, of the archaic type. But it is in the drapery that 
a new and austerer style, aiming at simplicity and nobility, is 
manifest; she wears a Doric chiton, a diploidion, of which 
the upper fold falls from the shoulders to just above the waist, 

® History of Greek Sculpture, vol. 2. Pl, 10. 
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where there appears the delicately traced edge of the fold 
which is formed by a part of the chiton being drawn up 
over the hidden girdle. We have here one of the earliest 
instances of that beautiful and stately disposition of the 
chiton which we see on some of the figures of the Parthenon 
frieze and the Caryatids of the Erechtheum, and which con- 
tinued in use after Pheidias, chiefly for religious and ceremonial 
purposes*. 

Another still more interesting monument of the pre- 
Pheidian period has already been mentioned: the relief on 
which Athena is represented in pensive attitude, and which 
shows more careful sculpture and far warmer rendering of the 
surface than the Olympian metope. No preceding sculptor 
had put so profound an expression of thought into the 
maidenly countenance; and the drapery, a Doric diploidion 
girt about the waist. has a fascinating simplicity and lightness 
appropriate to the martial goddess. We find such an arrange- 
ment of the dress, though somewhat richer, on the masterpieces 
of Pheidias. 

One work that appears to belong to the period before 
Pheidias, and has even been thought to illustrate the earlier 
style of the great master himself”, is the small bronze of 
Athena from Portici. now in the Museum of Naples (PI. 
XXIV.a). She stands with her weight resting chiefly on her 
right foot, her right hand holds forth a libation-cup, and her 
head, that is guarded by the high-crested Attic helmet, is 
turned and slightly inclined to this side; her left hand is held 
up on a level with her head, and was grasping a spear. Her 
drapery is the same in its arrangement as that of the Olympian 
Athena, except that the Doric chiton here has sleeves and the 
fold overhanging the girdle is smaller. But in softness and 
richness of execution it is far superior. There is a trace of 
the old stiffness in the attitude, for, though the lower limbs are 
well posed and there is a distinction that produces a fine effect 
of balance between the leg that supports and that which is 

* We find it on one of the female the British Museum. 
figures, probably a divinity, carved on > Conrad Lange, rch. Zeit. 1382, 
the drum of the Ephesian clumn inp. 35, Taf. 2. 
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free from the weight, yet this distinction is not carried out as it 
should be in the upper body and in the marking of the hips. 
But the face shows the broad surfaces, the strong chin, the 
large eyebrow and eye-socket of the Pheidian type; the few 
locks of hair that appear beneath the helmet on the temples 
are drawn back at right angles to the face, half revealing the 
ear. The face has no longer the sombreness that darkens the 
countenances of the transitional art, but is maidenly, thought- 
ful, and benign. The whole is most impressive for its reserved 
and stately beauty ; and we may believe that this is a miniature 
copy of a temple-statue that was consecrated to the peaceful 
Athena dispensing blessing *. 

We gather from the records of Pheidias’ work that no less 
than seven statues of the goddess are ascribed to him. If 
we may trust Pausanias, his earliest temple-image of her 
was the chryselephantine statue in a shrine near Pellene of 
Achaea !*4; but we can conclude from Pausanias’ words that 
it was only the local legend, no inscription or direct evidence, 
that ascribed it to Pheidias, and that he himself was struck 
by a certain archaic character that marked it. Now we find 
a type of Athena on Roman imperial coins of Pellene’, 
which show the goddess in warlike pose with uplifted shield 
and spear, but with her lower limbs tightly encased in 
a closely drawn chiton that is divided into different sections 
by means of horizontal bands. If this archaic type of idol 
reproduces the temple-image, the local legend that claimed 
Pheidias for its sculptor may well have astonished Pausanias. 
But his honesty saves us from the embarrassment in which we 
should be placed if we believed the story. 

We may regard as the earliest temple-image of Athena 
that can with certainty be ascribed to Pheidias, the Athena 


* Another work that appears to be 
of the same age may be compared with 
this, the small bronze statuette of Athena 
that is published in the Gazette Archéo- 
logique, 1881, Pl. 7; the pose of the 
limbs and the inclination of the head are 
much the same, and the drapery closely 
resembles that of the Portici figure, 


except that the Doric diploidion is not 
drawn up over the girdle; her arms are 
held out rather stiffly—the left might be 
holding a spear, the right a cup; the ex- 
pression of the face is earnest and pure. 

b Jmhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Vunt. 
Comm. Paus. p. 91, Pl. S. 10. 
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Areia dedicated in her temple at Plataea!> in commemoration 
of the victory of Marathon; a tithe of the spoils defrayed 
the cost of the statue, of which the body was formed of 
a kernel of wood laid over with gold, and the head and 
feet of Pentelic marble, a unique combination of materials. 
No numismatic or other copy of this statue has survived, but 
as she was worshipped in her temple there as the goddess of 
war, and the dedication of her image commemorated the 
battle, she would probably be represented in warlike attitude, 
advancing with spear and shield. 

But the greatest of his works that presented Athena under 
this aspect was his colossal bronze statue on the Acropolis 1°68, 
which has been called by modern writers Athena Promachus, 
though there is no ancient authority for attaching this name to 
it, except that of the scholiast on Demosthenes. Error has arisen 
from the misunderstanding of a passage in the Byzantine 
historian Zosimus*, who recounts that Alaric when sailing to 
the sack of Athens saw the ‘fighting Athena moving upon 
the walls armed and as one about to charge the enemy, as 
one may see her in her statues.’ What Alaric was supposed 
to see, then, was no statue, but a vision of the actual goddess. 
In fact no ancient writer gives us any clear clue at all as to 
her pose»; we learn from Pausanias that she bore the shield, 
which was subsequently chased with a representation of the 
Lapiths’ contest with the Centaurs, and she was armed with 
helmet and spear, of which the crest and the point could 
be seen, according to Pausanias, as you sailed from Sunium 
to Athens, The proper designation of this famous work 
is simply ‘the bronze Athena on the Acropolis, where it 
stood in the open air between the Erechtheum and the 
Parthenon, immediately facing the old approach through the 
Propylaea, 

Now in discussing its motive and pose, one must discard 
the illegitimate title of Promachus, and the conclusions 
that might be drawn from it. One thing seems clear: 


8 Hist. Nov. 5. 6, 2. statue, but it is doubtful whether this 
» The epigram of Julianus*** seems refers to the Polias or to the ‘Pro- 
to allude to the warlike pose of the machus’ statue. 
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the spear must have been held with its butt end resting 
on the ground, and its point in the air, for otherwise 
Pausanias could not have believed that the voyagers from 
Sunium could see in the distance the point and the helm- 
crest together. But was the shield poised on her arm or 
resting on the ground by her feet? The dimensions of 
the statue's basement, which has been discovered, and of 
which the depth exceeds the breadth, makes for the former 
view; for if the shield had been originally placed on the 
ground, the breadth would at least have been equal, or—as 
was the case with the basis of the Parthenos—even greater 
than the depth. And these conclusions about the pose of the 
spear and shield are supported by evidence from late Attic 
coins. We have a small number from the age of the Antonines* 
that actually give us a rude sketch of the Acropolis rock, the 
steps leading up to it, the Parthenon and the Propylaea, and 
a colossal statue between the two buildings that certainly 
ought to be the bronze Athena. But the examination of 
them is most disappointing ; for the die-cutter has been too 
careless to distinguish between this statue and the Parthenos, 
and at least in two cases he puts the Nike into her extended 
right hand, which the Parthenos held and the ‘ Promachus 
certainly did not. Ail that we can conclude from these is that 
the right arm was held so that the forearm was at right angles 
to the body ; and they tell us nothing tangible about the pose 
of the spear or the disposition of the drapery. 

But we have a few other coins of a different type, on which 
Athena appears standing ex face, but with her head turned 
to her right, and holding the shicld on her left arm at right 
angles to her body, and her spear on the ground, but not 
parallel with the body (Coin Pl. B 26). It is this figure that 
has with great probability been regarded by Lange ° as show- 
ing the type of the ‘ Promachus.’ For it agrees in all essentials 
of the type with the torso Medici? in the Louvre (Pl. XXIII. b), 
with a torso in the Central Museum of Athens*, and with 


* Imboof-Blumer and Gardner, Ax. © Arch. Zeit, 1891, p. 197- 
Comm, Paus. Z. 3-6. 4 Mon, dell Inst. 3, Taf. 13. 
» 1b. Z. 1.2. e Alitt. d. deutsch. Inst. 1880, Taf 5. 
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a figure of Athena on a relief found on the Acropolis*. The 
goddess on these three last monuments wears, besides the 
aegis and girded Doric diploidion which we see on the coins, 
an under garment and a mantle over her shoulder, which on 
the coins are omitted probably from want of space: the 
general effect of the drapery with the long columnar folds of 
the chiton wodjpys is the same, and shows the special manner 
of Pheidias and the austere majesty that belonged to a temple- 
statue of his hand. The motive of the arms of the coin-figure 
agrees with the theory maintained above concerning the 
‘Promachus’; the shield is held up on the left forearm, and 
the butt end of the spear is on the ground ; its oblique position 
may be a trait of the original, or may be an innovation due to 
the desire better to fill up the field of the coin: the same 
position of the arms is seen on the relief, while the torsos in 
Athens and Paris might be naturally so restored, though of this 
we cannot speak with certainty. Again, we find on the coins 
the head turned aside to her right: and Lange interprets this 
as a trait derived from the ‘Promachus, whose form fronted 
the Propylaea, but whose face was turned so that she appeared 
gazing down towards the Ceramicus; this motive is fainter 
but still discernible in the relief-figure and in the torsos, 
when we look at what remains of the muscles of the neck 
and at the inclination of the shoulders. The balance of the 
body is the same in all;°the weight is thrown on the left 
leg, and the right is free and the right knee is bent. We 
can say then that these plastic works and the figure on the 
two coins are derived from the same original ; the drapery of 
the torso Medici suggests that this was of bronze, and the 
style of all of them points to some masterpiece of Pheidian 
sculpture. This could not have been the Parthenos, nor the 
Athena in the gables of the Parthenon. But next to the 
Parthenos, the most famous Pheidian representation of Athena 
in Athens was the bronze Athena, which would naturally have 
tempted later sculptors to copy it, and of which the records 
well agree with the belief that the works just examined are 
reproductions of it. Of these the only one of high artistic 
® Afitt. d. deutsch. Inst, 1880, Taf. 5. 
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merit is the torso Medici in the Ecole des Beaux Arts; it 
preserves the breadth and large fullness of form, the strength 
and stateliness of pose, and the decor in the folds of the 
drapery, that would belong to a Pheidian original famous 
throughout Greece. 

There are strong reasons for believing that this bronze 
Athena on the Acropolis was also called KAedodxos, ‘the 
guardian of the gates,’ an epithet naturally applied to one 
who stood armed before the entrance. The statue called by 
this mysterious name is mentioned among the bronze works 
of Pheidias cited by Pliny 3, and by all the laws of context the 
Cliduchus should certainly be an Athena, and if it is not the 
colossal work on the Acropolis, then Pliny is strangely silent 
about this great monument. An objection has been brought? 
against this interpretation of the word on the ground that 
no Athena could be represented holding a key, which is a 
symbol of the divinities of the lower world But the objection 
vanishes if we understand the epithet—as we well may in 
accord with its constant usage in Greek—not literally, but in 
the sense of the ‘warder of the gate.’ Not only, then, is this 
a natural epithet for Athena‘ Promachus, who stood before the 
Propylaea, but we have the express testimony of Aristophanes 
that it was applied to the goddess at Athens: ‘the maiden 
in whose hand alone is our city and visible power and might, 
and who is called the warder of the gate * 8.’ 

In the Pheidian statues of Athena hitherto examined the 
warlike character predominated. But in his masterpiece, the 
gold and ivory temple-statue of the Parthenon, the ideal 
form of Athena which was accepted by the whole Greek 
world, the expression was more manifold and profound. The 
statue was dedicated in the year 438 B.C.°; the most detailed 


® Pliny, 34. 54 ‘ Ex aere (fecit Phei- 

dias) ... Minervam tam eximiae pul- 

critudinis ut formae cognomen acceperit. 

Fecit et Cliduchum et aliam Minervam 
> 


> By Preller in Zrsch und Gruber 
Allg. Encyclop. sec. 3, vol. 22, p. 195, 
who considers the Cliduchus to have 


been a statue of a priestess of Athena 
Polias ; the word is applied to a priestess 
in Aesch. Supp. 299 (cf. /phig. Taur. 
1463). Forthe key borne by the priestess 
vide Callimachus, Hy to Demeter, 44. 

¢ &6b Schol. Arist. Pax 605, accept- 
ing the correction @codwpou for Muéo- 
Twpou (dpxovros). 
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account of it that has come down to us is given by Pau- 
sanias '°6>, who tells us that it was an upright figure clad in 
a chiton that reached to the feet, and wearing a helmet, in 
the centre of which was a sphinx and under each of the side- 
crests a griffin: on her breast was the Gorgon’s head wrought 
of ivory, in her one hand was a Nike four cubits in height, in 
the other a spear ; a shield lay at her feet on the same side as 
her spear, and near it was coiled the serpent, the symbol of 
Erichthonios ; the birth of Pandora was wrought on the base 
of the statue in relief *. The flesh-parts would be of ivory, the 
drapery and the sandals of gold ; we learn from Plato that the 
pupils of the eye were of precious stones, so that the eyes gained 
a distinct expression, which at the height of nearly twenty-six 
cubits could not have been given them, had they been of the 
same material as the rest of the face. An inscription” proves 
that Nike herself was wearing a golden crown ; her form was 
probably of gold and ivory, as Athena’s was, but constructed 
perhaps of thin plates upon a wire framework, so as to secure 
lightness*. We gather something more of the general 
impression of the work from the account in Maximus 
Tyrius, who describes the Parthenos as a ‘ beautiful maiden 
of high stature and gleaming eyes, wearing a crested helmet, 
girt with an aegis, and bearing shield and spear '36°.’ 

Thus conceived and represented. the Athena no less than 
the Zeus of Pheidias was thought to realize the ideal of 
Homer, being, as Maximus Tyrius says,‘in no way inferior 
to the goddess in Homer’s poetry” We might rather say 
that the Homeric portrait of her falls short of this by Pheidias, 
who gives us the ideal goddess of the Attic religion, and 


® Pliny’s description "¥ adds little 
and the text is evidently corrupt; ‘sub 
cuspide’ could only mean under the point 
of her spear, and this is an unnatural 
expression when no spear had been 
mentioned; and the serpent no more 
than the sphinx could be said to lie 
under the point of the spear; ‘aerial’ 
sphinx 1s nonsense; the best emenda- 
tion 1s ‘sub casside’ and ‘auream.”’ Pliny 
writes as if he had never seen the 


statue; all that we learn from him is 
that the battle of the Amazons was 
wrought on the convex side of the 
shield, and the contest of the gods and 
giants on the concave: ‘adeo momenta 
omnia capacia ili artis, ‘every inch of 
the material was to him an opportunity 
for art.’ 

> C.L. G.I. 130. 

© Vide Waldstein, Zssays on the Art 
of Pheidias, p. 280. 
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whose work possessed the minds of later writers and sculptors. 
The vision of Athena that Aristides* saw is a vision of the 
Pheidian goddess: her full and perfect form having been 
present, according to another ancient writer, to the imagina- 
tion of the sculptor and rendered with great art worthy of 
her. And the Parthenos was ranked among the great works 
of Greek religious sculpture next to the Zeus Olympios, that 
Pheidian masterpiece of which the creation was thought to 
have added something to the received religion. 

Yet, although we have high testimony to its surpassing 
merit, we have no distinct record, such as we possess concern- 
ing the Pheidian Zeus, of the spiritual qualities that he gave 
to the work or of the forms of the countenance by which he 
expressed the nature of his ideal. But we can gather much 
from a consideration of her attributes. The warlike character 
that could never be wanting to a complete presentation of 
Athena was there undisguised: the helmet. spear, and shield 
tell of it, and in the great battle of the gods and giants 
wrought on her shield she was certainly taking a prominent 
part. Yet this is merely accessory; the shield and spear lie 
at her feet, and her whole pose, as she stood holding the 
Victory in her hand, must have been peaceful; and we can 
gather that the whole work was dominated by the idea of 
triumphant peace won after battle against the powers that 
threaten order. For such is the meaning, in artistic sym- 
bolism. of the contest of the gods and giants, the Lapiths and 
Centaurs. the Grecks and Amazons. She was presented also 
as the goddess of hidden wisdom. typified by the sphinx on 
her helmet ; and as the goddess of creation, whose power was 
shown in the scene of the birth of Pandora, and perhaps in the 
olive, her product, which may possibly have supported her 
right hand’: while in the Medusa head on her breast and the 
Pegasi, which. as will appear, Pausanias wrongly calls‘ griffins,’ 
we have an allusion to her sympathy with heroic achievement 
and possibly to the legend that she taught Bellerophon the 
art of bridling the horse °. 


® Vol. 1, p. 475, ed. Dind. © It would be merely to commit an 
> Vide infra, p. 365. anachronism to search in this case for 


Plate XXVI 
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But most clearly did this monument reveal in her the 
character of guardian of Athens, the keeper of its imperial 
wealth that was stored behind her in the Opisthodomos, the 
treasure-chamber of the temple*. The serpent by her shield 
was regarded as a form of Erichthonios, the mythic ancestor ; 
and the worship of Athena in her relation to Erichthonios 
was, like the cult of Hestia, the religious symbol of the con- 
tinuous city-life. As his guardian and foster-mother, she was 
Athena Polias, whose archaic xoanon stood in the temple 
hard by, and whose name was sometimes attached to the 
Parthenos herself. In fact there is no distinction between 
the Parthenos and the Polias Athena, and the Parthenon 
was no mere treasure-house or festival-edifice, as was sup- 
posed by Botticher, but the shrine of the chief worship of 
the city. 

Most fortunately we have other than written records of this 
great work. In the first place we have the well-known marble 
statuette found in the Peiraeeus (Pl. XXVI), which can be 
proved to be a very faithfil, though dull and unimaginative, 
copy of the Athena Parthenos of Pheidias: it is a miniature 
that almost entirely agrees with Pausanias’ account, and it has 
omitted none of the accessories except the relief-work on 
the base and on the shicld; and the copyist has faithfully 
preserved the proportions of the original. as the Nike which 
she carries in her right hand bears to the whole figure the pro- 
portion of four to twenty-six. and on the back of the statuette 
are discerned three points for measuring. The helmet also 
shows the rich ornamentation natural to chryselephantine 
technique. The deep sharp-cut folds and edges of the chiton 
display the forms of metal work, and only the main lines and 
courses of the drapery have been given, the copyist having 
followed the original in avoiding the smaller more dclicate 
cross-lines that would have been lost in the reflection of the 


any physical meaning or symbolism in ® Vide Boec'sh, Economy of Athins, 
the sphinx or Pegasus or Medusa. The 3. 20: who shows that the Oprstho- 
sphinx may have once in Egypt denoted domos which held the treasure of the 
the sun, Pegasos and Medusa may once confederacy must have been that of the 
have been the lightning or rain or moon; Parthenon, not of the Athena Poltas 
but this had Leen very long ago. temple. 
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dazzling material of gold. He has also tried to reproduce 
something of the splendid effect of colour which he saw in the 
original. We note traces of red in the hair of the plume, on 
the face of the sphinx and on the border of the shield ; and 
yellow colour on the hair of the goddess, of the sphinx, and 
of the Gorgon, as well as on the manes of the winged horses 
and on the edges of the drapery. The eyes are bordered with 
red, the iris is tinged a blue-black. The statuette also enables 
us to supplement, and in one respect to correct, the account of 
Pausanias. He speaks of griffins on the helmet, and the copy 
shows us winged horses under the two side-plumes; now 
the evidence of Attic coins and other works that reproduce 
more or less faithfully the helmet of Athena Parthenos proves 
that the copyist was correct in this detail*, Still Pausanias is 
not known to have been short-sighted, and though he omits 
much in his account, he would not positively state that he saw 
something on a statue which was not there; and as some coins 
show the griffin distinctly ®, and the foreparts of this fabulous 
animal are seen above the visor of Athena Parthenos on the 
medallion of St. Petersburg, which will be mentioned again | 
later, it is probable that it was carved in low relief on the side 
of the helmet*. In fact the helmet was laden most richly with 
imagery, for it is probable that over the visor other animal- 
forms were carved, namely, the foreparts of horses that may 
have alluded to her title of Hippia4: possibly even the owl 
found a place in this accumulation of ornament®. And, lastly, 
further to enhance the richness of the work, the neck and ears 
were no doubt adorned with necklace and earrings, as we see 


® Vide Gardner, Num. Comm. Paus. 
p- 127; late silver coins, Pl. Y. 23; gem 
of Aspasios, Jahrb d. deut. Inst. 3. Taf. 
io. 10; St. Petersburg medallion, Pl. 
XXIV. b. 

> Beulé, Monnaie ad’ Athenes, p. 51. 

© The griffin is chiefly associated with 
Apollo and Artemis; it is doubtful if it 
has any symbolic meaning at all, or any 
other than a mere decorative value on 
the helmet of Athena. Boeckh men- 
tions the dedication of griffins to Athena 


in the Parthenon; Staatsh. d. Ath. 2. 
p. 252, 1. 15. 

@ We find them on the coins of Alex- 
andria (Mum. Comm. Paus. ¥. 25), on 
the gem of Aspasios, on the visor of 
the Athena of the Villa Albani, and 
traces of them on the visor of the 
Athena Antiochus. 

e It appears on the St. Petersburg 
medallion, but this is in all probability 
a freedom that the goldsmith allowed 
himself, 
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them on the gem of Aspasios, the St. Petersburg medallion, 
and on the Minerve au Collier in the Louvre. 

Again, the statuette has been supposed to add something to 
our knowledge of the structure of the whole: it shows us the 
pillar, about which Pausanias and the other writers are silent, 
supporting the right hand of Athena. Now it has been 
thought that some such support under the outstretched hand, 
in the palm of which stood a statue of gold and ivory, was an 
architectural necessity ; and it is seen not only in the statuette 
but on more than one relief containing a reproduction of the 
Parthenos, as well as on a leaden tessera of Berlin *, where it 
is difficult to find an explanation for the support appearing 
under the hand of the Pheidian figure that is copied there, 
unless it had been seen in the original work. And it has been 
urged that some support would be artistically desirable also as 
some counterpoise to the weight of attributes on her left. But 
would Pheidias, if he found some support necessary, have been 
content with a mere architectural pillar, heavy and awkward 
in itself, and contributing nothing to the meaning of the 
whole? This would have seriously marred the perfection of 
his work ; and if the arm really needed something to rest on, 
we can advance a more attractive theory than that which 
accepts the pillar; for a coin of Cilicia of the fourth century, 
on which a fairly exact copy of the Parthenos appears, 
presents the support not in the form of a meaningless column 
but of an olive-tree>; and Dr. Murray maintains that this 
coin-representation reveals to us how Pheidias was able to 
combine architectural necessity with the ideal artistic prin- 
ciple of making each part of the whole significant. Certainly 
an olive-tree would be better than a bare unadorned pillar. 
But it is very singular that no ancient authority should have 
mentioned so conspicuous an object as the olive-tree, which 
must have been some sixteen feet in height: although it is 
open to us to say that it was mentioned in the text of 
Pausanias at that point in the description where there is an 
obvious lacuna in the MS. On the other hand we may fairly 


a Arch, Zeit. 1857, Taf. 105; Num. Comm. Paus. p. 127. 
>’ Num. Comm. Paus, Y. 22. 
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maintain that Plutarch 6 does actually refer to the pillar- 
support, when he says that Pheidias carved ‘the golden 
statue of the goddess’ and that his name was inscribed ‘on 
the pillar’: for the context suggests that this ‘stele’ was 
a part of the whole monument’. Sir Charles Newton's view, 
maintained and developed by Dr. Waldstein ”, that no support 
at all was necessary, as the figure of Nike might have been 
poised and secured on the hand of Athena by some mechanism 
of bars and weights hidden within the statue, is reasonable in 
itself; but these writers do not sufficiently explain Plutarch’s 
statement or the presence of the column in the copies. 

The last contribution of the statuette to our knowledge of 
the external motive of the whole statue is its evidence in 
regard to the position and action of Nike The written 
records leave us doubtful whether the Victory was turned 
towards Athena as if hailing her as the goddess of per- 
petual triumph, or turned away from her as if dispensing 
victory from her to her people. Either pose can be illustrated 
from the monuments ° that reproduce the work: but there are 
very serious objections against accepting either as the real 
Pheidian motive. If she were fronting Athena, she would be 
turning her back on the spectator, and the effect would cer- 
tainly be ungainly ; and if she were standing with her back to 
the goddess, she would seem to be flying away from her, and 
the whole composition would lose in unity. The statuette 
shows, no doubt, the original position and testifies to the 
skill of Pheidias; for Nike is placed obliquely so that she 
could be looking up to Athena and yet not wholly turning 
her face from the spectator or from the successful athlete, 
whom it may have been the custom to bring up to the statue 


® That o7ndAn could not be used by 
a late writer in this sense is not clear, 
though «ia would be the more usual 
word. 

» Vide Newton, Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 2. pp. 2-4; Waldstein, Art of 
Pheidias, pp. 275~281, who tries to 
account for the presence of the column 
on the reliefs and the marble statuette. 
The same explanation may be given for 


the balance of Nike on the outstretched 
hand of Zeus Olympios, where there is 
no hint of any external support. 

¢ Turned towards Athena on Attic 
coins, Wum. Comm. Paus. Y. 18, 20; 
also on fourth-century coins of Cilicia, 
Duc de Luynes, Azsmismatique des 
Satrapies, Pl. 3. 5-6; turned away 
from Athena and crowning an athlete, 
Michaelis, Larthenon, P1.15. 7. 
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to receive his crown. And, lastly, the statuette proves that 
in addition to the crown which, according to the Attic 
inscription already mentioned, Nike was wearing on her head, 
she held a garland in her hands, raising it towards the 
goddess as an emblem of her triumph. 

As regards the drapery, the statuette is no doubt an 
accurate copy: we see the same girded Doric diplois as 
appeared on the figure of the bronze Athena, and which is 
attested by the coins that reproduce the Athena Parthenos, 
and which belongs to the austere maidenly character of the 
goddess ; it is so arranged that the whole front-surface of the 
body is divided into four fields, and the heavy straight folds 
below perform the function of columnar supports, and give 
the solemnity or ceuvdrns proper to the temple-statue. 

We may gain also a fairly accurate idea of the proportions 
and pose of the original The head is to the body in the 
normal ratio of one to seven, yet the massive helmet gives to 
the upper parts the appearance of some excess; but in the 
original this need not have been felt, for it was necessary for 
Pheidias to take into account the great height of his image, 
and to emphasize the upper parts, lest diminished by distance 
they should seem out of proportion with the lower. 

As regards the pose, the weight is thrown on the right and 
the left knee is bent, and the one side is as free as in the 
Polycleitean statue, and the whole form has something of the 
same quadrilateral or four-square outline that we see and the 
ancients noted in the Doryphorus. But the fine rhythm and 
supple balance discernible in the ‘canon’ is not found here ; 
for although the body leans its weight on the right leg, the 
hips are level and the left shoulder is only very slightly higher 
than the right.- And here, too, we may believe that the 
copyist was accurately following his model. and that Pheidias, 
in determining the pose of his colossal temple-image, which 
was an architectural construction as well as a great work of 
religious sculpture, intentionally preserved something of the 
rigidity of the ancient style; of which a trace appears also in the 
symmetrical disposition of the locks of hair on the shoulders. 
It is incredible that this should be due to lack of skill or 
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knowledge: the Parthenon frieze, the work of his genius if 
not of his hand, would refute such a belief. The face also is 
of a somewhat more archaic type than the other Pheidian 
heads, for its form is more four-square than the heads of the 
Parthenon, the central plane being as it were distinct from 
the two sides; and though the cheeks are full, the forms have 
a certain architectural severity ; the line of the eyebrows is 
very precise, and the parts about the nose and mouth lack 
modulation. These qualities might be thought to show an 
earlier style, or they might also show the judgement of the 
sculptor, who reckoned with the effect of height and with the 
nature of the material. But when we examine other reproduc- 
tions of the Parthenos head, we begin to suspect the accuracy 
of the statuette in its treatment of this part of the original. 

The copyist has, in fact, especially failed in his rendering 
of the countenance, which lacks spiritual expression and 
ethos, and is only a blank scheme of forms. Yet the 
statuette allows us to feel the austere solemnity of the 
original, the impressiveness of the measured pose of the 
limbs, and the purity of the drapery. 

To gather an impression of the face of the Parthenos, we 
should examine two other copies of far greater technique 
and imagination. 

A head has recently been found in Athens (Pl. X XV), which 
has not yet been published, and which is the most remarkable 
instance yet known of a marble reproduction of a gold and 
ivory original ; it is undoubtedly a head of Athena, although 
the helmet is wanting, and a copy of the Pheidian master- 
piece. The marble is polished so as to resemble ivory ; and 
we note the traces of gold on the red-coloured hair; the 
eyeballs were of a different material and have fallen out. 

As regards the features, this fragment serves to correct 
the impression given us by the statuette: there is no 
mathematical scheme of four-square outlines here; the 
contour is a full, rounded oval, and the traits of the face 
are eminently Pheidian, an epithet with which the work on 
the Parthenon frieze furnishes us to describe the dominant 
type of the grandest style of Attic sculpture. The forehead 
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is broad and the hair drawn away from it ; the cheek is large, 
and also the chin; the lips are full and half opened, and with- 
out much curvature; the eyelids are Jarge and thick. The 
expansive brow, the deep large eye-sockets, and the great 
breadth between the eyes contribute to the extraordinary 
impressiveness of this head, and perhaps no work of Greek 
religious sculpture is more striking for the expression of 
solemnity, earnestness, and inner life in the face. It is 
probably the work of a sculptor of high imagination who 
lived not long after Pheidias, and who aimed at reproducing 
the Parthenos in marble on the scale of ordinary Itfe-size. 

The work next in importance to this is a representation of 
the Parthenos head on the St. Petersburg gold medallion ®, 
found in a grave in South Russia (Pl. XXIV.b). The face is 
given three-quarters full; and we can see the whole of the 
extraordinarily rich decoration of the helmet, with the sphinx 
and Pegasi beneath the three crests, the visor adorned with 
the foreparts of stags and griffins alternately. The spear rests 
on the left shoulder, and is kept in its place by the device of 
encircling it with one of the serpents of the aegis, a motive 
which, as the writer that publishes the medallion well argues, 
must be derived from the original. The hair falls upon the 
shoulders in two beautiful spirals of gold, and as this is the 
only style of treating the free locks proper to gold-work, we 
may believe that the artist has followed Pheidias in this also. 
The face closely resembles that which has just been described : 
the features are full and broad ; the chin rather large, the lips 
just parted, the nose in a line with the forehead, the eyelids 
thick, the pupils marked. The expression of mild earnest- 
ness and tranquil power is masterly, and the view expressed 
by Kiescritzky that the artist has been trained in the Pheidian 
school is not without reason. 

The marble copy of the Parthenos head found in the 
gardens of Sallust, and now in the Berlin Museum >, is only 
interesting as a specimen of polychromatic sculpture; it is 


* Reproduced in the Afitthei/ungen d. also in Harrison and Verrall, A/yths 
deutsch. Inst. aus Athen, year 1883, Taf. and Mon. Anc. Ath. 
15, with a long article by Kieseritzky ; > Antike Denkmaler, 1886, Pl. 3. 
VOL. IL. Bb 
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a Roman work, false in forms and expression; the features 
are small and lack grandeur or breadth, and the teeth are 
showing. The gem of Aspasios, a work of the later period, 
is important for the representation of the helmet, but the face 
lacks expression, although the forms of the face appear to be 
correctly reproduced. 

It might be expected that so great a work as the Athena 
Parthenos of Pheidias would have left many copies of itself, 
and two statues at least may be quoted that may be regarded 
as free reproductions of it: the Athena formerly in the 
Villa Ludovisi, by a sculptor of the late Attic school, whose 
name may have been Antiochus*, and the statue known as 
the Minerve au Collier of the Louvre. The former agrees 
with the statuette in the pose of the lower and upper limbs, 
in the arrangement of the drapery, and, on the whole, in the 
contour of the face; the arms are restored, but doubtless the 
right hand was holding the Nike and the left resting on the 
shield ; the helmet has lost the adornment of figures which it 
originally had, and the style proper to metal-work does not 
appear so much in the drapery as in the arrangement of the 
hair, which is twisted into a series of concentric rings above 
the forehead. The statue in the Louvre shows the same 
balance and pose of the limbs», and is probably nearer to the 
original in the motive of the arms. But the drapery, though in 
other respects the same as that of the statuette, is modified 
by the addition of the upper garment. The face has been much 
restored, and we can scarcely draw any conclusion from it as 
to the fidelity of the copyist; but the helmet retains part 
of the original rich decoration, and we see the symmetrical 
disposition of the curls over the shoulders. The statue has 
preserved something of the stateliness of the original, but the 
sculpture is cold and dull, and dates from the Graeco-Roman 
period. 

The Albani Pallas (Pl. XXVII) is a work that deserves 
notice among the ideal types of Athena; and the question 
arises how far it can claim affinity with the Pheidian original. 
It surely cannot be derived from a type created in the period 


* Mon. dell’ Inst. 3. 27. > Muller-Wieseler, Denkmaler, 2. 22. 211. 
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before Pheidias, as has been supposed* For the pose of the 
body shows some advance in the direction of greater freedom 
and ease beyond that of the Parthenos statuette, for though 
the weight is thrown on the same side, the motive is continued 
in the upper body as it does not appear to be in the statuette, 
the right shoulder of the Albani figure being lower than the 
left, and the head is turned to the side on which the weight 
is poised. She wears an Ionic chiton with sleeves, of which 
the delicately traced parallel folds appear at the feet, and over 
this a thick double himation, which is looped up over the 
right shoulder, and of which the large upper fold falls back 
again over most of the body, leaving the left breast free ; 
its open borders are marked with the wavy line of the older 
severe style, but this severity contrasts with the fine freedom 
of some of the other folds, and we have an effective distinction 
between a stronger and milder style in the drapery. But here 
the Pheidian idea is entirely lost: in the place of the girt 
Doric sleeveless chiton, so appropriate with its severe sim- 
plicity and columnar folds to the temple-image of the armed 
maiden goddess. we have an arrangement of costume that is 
majestic and stately, but which aims at imperial display 
rather than expression of character ; it is matronly rather than 
maidenly. The face. too, has little of the Pheidian form, but 
has the sharp mathematical lines and angles of the Pelopon- 
nesian type, and nothing of Pheidian expression. The 
countenance is severe, almost sombre, and this is enhanced 
by the lion’s muzzle, the curious and unique device on her 
head which takes the place of her helmet, an innovation of the 
sculptor, who may have been thinking of Heracles, or who 
wished to allude vaguely to her heroic character’. The whole 


® For instance by Dr. Fuitwangler in 
Roscher’s Lexicon, pp. 693. 696 The 
examples he quotes merely prove that 
the peculiar arrangement of the drapery 
can be traced back to the late archaic 
period : we see it in germ on yase-figures 
of Athena of the red-figured transitional 
style, e.g. Gerhard, duseriesene Vasen- 
bilder, 116. 147. 143. 18, but the effect 


is entirely different; the bronzes that 
show the same arrangement as the 
Albani statue are all of the post- 
Pheidian and some of the Roman 
period, e.g. Sacken and Kenner, Aron- 
cen, Taf. 8. 4 and 7, Taf. 9, Taf. 5. 4. 

» Dr. Furtwangler maintains in his 
MVeisterwerke, p. 80 (Engl. ed.), note 1. 
that it is a wolt’s ora dog's muzzle that 
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figure has less effect of height than of squareness; at the same 
time it impresses us strongly, and it has an historic interest 
as the statue which, above all others, appears to have inspired 
Winckelmann with his conception of the ‘grand style’ of Greek 
sculpture. It is probably a copy of an original wrought at the 
end of the fifth century, possibly under Polycleitean influence. 
A different and very interesting representation of Athena 
by Pheidias was the famous Lemnian statue, which was dedi- 
cated on the Acropolis by the inhabitants of Lemnos 4° 
Pausanias tells us merely that this was the most remarkable 
of the works of Pheidias, and that it was called the ‘ Lemnian’ 
Athena—dn6 rév davadértwr, that is, because its dedicators 
belonged to the island. These have been usually and very 
naturally regarded as the Attic colonists, who, as Prof. Kirch- 
hoff* skilfully argues from epigraphical and other evidence, 
were allotted cleruchies there between 451 and 448 B.c. Now 
the view put forward by Prof. Loeschke, that the monument 
was erected on the occasion of their departure, is probable, 
but cannot on the existing evidence be proved; it is @ prioré 
quite as likely that the settlers sent this token to Athens 
some years afterwards as a thank-offering for their prosperity 
in their new home. The ancient records about this work are 
unfortunately vague. Besides Pausanias, the only other 
writer who explicitly mentions it is Lucian, who borrows traits 
from it for his type of the ideal maiden, praising in particular 
the ‘contour of its face, the tenderness of its cheeks, and the 
symmetry of its nose’; and he evidently regarded it as the 
most perfect achievement of Pheidias’ art. We gather from 
Pausanias that it stood on the Acropolis, not far from the 
Propylaea. This is all that we are expressly told about it. 
It seems, however, most natural to refer to this work the 
statement in Pliny that Pheidias ‘wrought a Minerva of 
bronze of such surpassing beauty that it received the title 
of “formosa” (?)’; and nearly every writer has assumed that 
this refers to the Lemnian Athena, who may have been 
styled Kaddipoppos or some such name. We should gather, 


covers the head; and refers to the cap of Athena in the worship at Coronea. 
of Hades, and the chthonian character ® Abhanadl. d. Berlin. Akad. 1873, p- 33- 
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then, that the Lemnian was a bronze work. And we should 
at once accept this identification, assuming that Lucian’s 
judgement was also the judgement of antiquity, but for one 
difficulty: if the Lemnian Athena on the Acropolis was of 
bronze, how came it that the Athena Promachus was generally 
known as ‘the bronze Athena’ on the Acropolis, while there 
was there another statue of the same goddess by Pheidias also 
of bronze? We may still reckon the balance of probability 
in favour of the belief that Pliny, Pausanias, and Lucian are 
speaking of the same statue. But in any case we cannot say 
with absolute certainty that we know even the material of 
which the Lemnian Athena was carved, still less can we be 
sure of the form and motives of the statue, so far as the 
literary record can teach us. The quotation from Himerius, 
placed by Overbeck among the records of the Athena Lemnia, 
is mere hazy verbiage, and can give no scientific evidence: 
the rhetorician takes pains to inform us that ‘the natural 
powers of Pheidias were strengthened by the discovery of new 
forms. He did not always carve Zeus, nor cast in bronze the 
maiden with her arms, but devoted his art to other divinities 
and adorned the maiden-goddess, infusing a blush into the , 
cheek, that instead of the helmet a blush might serve as 
a covering for her beauty. Is there any reality behind these 
words? If they signify anything they ought to mean that 
Pheidias carved a new type of the unarmed Athena without 
her helmet; it is far too much to conclude that this was the 
Lemnian. Lastly, we are supposed to have an allusion to 
a Pheidian type of Athena without her arms in the inscription 
found near the site of Paphos, of the second century B.C.. 
mentioning a statue of Athena dedicated to Aphrodite !8"*. But 
unhappily the text is corrupt just at those points where the 
theory might have been tested: the second line, by a probable 
restoration. would mean that she did not need her arms when 
coming to visit Cypris; but the first line mentions shield or 
aegis and Nike, and the dative yepi that occurs in it cannot be 
accommodated to any restoration of the text that would make 
this line mean that she had left bchind her these tokens of 
war. Therefore we do not find here any sure allusion to an 
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unarmed type of the goddess; nor any certain reference to 
a work of Pheidias at all, for the last line which describes the 
dedication as Pediaxiv xdpita need merely signify that the 
monument possessed ‘a Pheidian grace.’ 

Therefore we learn nothing definite from literature about 
the Lemnian Athena, and it is for this reason difficult to 
pursue with any effect the question whether we can discover 
the type of it among existing monuments. All that we can 
say about the character of the work is that the quality of 
formal beauty which appeared in the ‘Parthenos’ was 
evidently enhanced in the Lemnian statue, yet certainly, as 
Pheidias was the sculptor, without any excessive striving 
after effect*. The figure of Athena on the Parthenon frieze 
is another interesting type of Pheidias’ creation; for she is 
seated there as the peaceful goddess without her helmet, 
carved in forms of simple maidenly beauty; the arrangement 
of the drapery, a single ungirt Doric chiton, has nothing of 
the severity of the temple-image; the short unbound hair is 
in keeping with the vaiveté of the figure >. 

A terracotta statuette from Salamis in Cyprus has been pub- 
lished by Prof. Gardner and by Ohnefalsch-Richter, affording 
further illustration of the unarmed type*. The pose resembles 
that of the Parthenos, the weight falling on the right side, and 
the left knee being bent. Her left hand rests on the shield 
which lies on the ground, and the right is half enveloped in the 
himation and holding an Attic helmet. Her flowing locks fall 
on the shoulders, and there is no emblem of terror on her 
breast. Neither does the drapery suggest the war-goddess : 
above the chiton hangs the mantle, and no girdling is visible, 
but the light diploidion falls down to the waist, and the 
columnar folds of the drapery at her feet are softly modulated. 
The features seem large and full. The whole figure combines 
dignity with great delicacy, and might well be a copy of a later 
work of Pheidian style. 


* See Appendix B. Dr. Waldstein in his Art of Pheidias, 
> We have an exact copy of the Par- Pl. g. p. 214. 
thenon figure in a small terracotta of © Hellenic Journ. 2, p. 326, Pl. 16; 


the Louvre, noticed and published by AVitt. d. deutsch. Inst. 6, p. 250. 
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The chryselephantine work of Pheidias completely expressed 
the ideal that the Attic religion had developed of the victorious 
goddess of war and peace, the guardian of the city-life, whose 
maidenly form was combined by him with an almost maternal 
fullness of countenance, and with an expression profoundly 
earnest but still free of severity. But great as was the 
influence of this masterpiece, a different type, which origi- 
nated in the fifth century, had considerable vogue in the 
fourth, and became the most prevalent in the later periods. 
It is distinguished from the former externally by the taller 
and slimmer Corinthian helmet, and essentially by a different 
cast of features: the face is longer and thinner, the bone- 
structure is more strongly marked, the mouth is very firm and 
severe ; what is expressed in the face is austere, self-centred 
wisdom and strength; the power of intellectual thought and 
the virginal character, which had been sufficiently expressed 
by Pheidias, predominate in this other representation of her, to 
the exclusion of the deeper Attic conception of the beneficent 
goddess of the people. The Pheidian ideal was that of Athena 
Polias ; this other expresses the Parthenos, the maiden-goddess 
of war and wisdom. The idea is narrower, but rendered in 
forms of exceeding beauty and purity. The type originated 
in the fifth century, but its birthplace is not known. We 
find the Corinthian helmet on her head and a broad type 
of features and severe arrangement of the hair on a coin of 
Cyzicus of about 430 B.c. It is commonest in the coinage 
of Corinth and her colonies; but it cannot be called exclu- 
sively Doric; for it penetrated later into the coinage of 
Athens and of the Attic colony of Thurii, where the type of 
the goddess with the Attic helmet and the Attic countenance 
had prevailed *. 

Perhaps the most beautiful instance of it is on the silver 
coins of Syracuse, of which a specimen is here given (Coin PI. 
B 30); the same type is also strikingly presented on coins of 
Ambracia and Leucas (Coin Pl. B 27, 28). 

The most striking example in sculpture of this Athena with 


® Vide Carelli, 163~167, Athena of the later ‘Corinthian’ type on coins of 
Thurii. 
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the Corinthian helmet and the corresponding expression, is the 
statue from Velletri in the Louvre, which represented her with 
her right hand raised and resting on her spear, her left holding 
outacup. The face is very slim and long,and Peloponnesian 
in the severity of its outlines and its rectilinear character, with 
which the arrangement of the hair accords. The surface of 
the face has lost its life from the working of a later chisel 
upon it, but the expression remains in it of high seriousness, 
purity, and intellectual force. 

In the later Alexandrine period, as the free city-life decayed, 
we can note a decay in the representations of the city goddess ; 
the face becomes charged with sentiment or with excess of 
thought, the Corinthian type being preferred : to this period 
the original of the Athena Agoraia of the Louvre may be 
referred. 
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APPENDIX A. 


SINCE the account given in the text of the Athena ‘Proma- 
chus’ was written, the statue itself and the records concerning 
it have received a searching analysis from Dr. Furtwangler in 
his Metsterwerke (pp. 27-36, Engl. ed.). He has entirely 
abandoned the opinion which he cursorily expressed in 
Roscher’s Lexicon (p. 700) against the affiliation of the torso 
Medici with the ‘ Promachus’; his present view agrees in the 
main with that which I have been led to adopt. What is 
novel in his theory is that the elder Praxiteles and not 
Pheidias was the sculptor of the ‘Promachus.’ A writer of 
very doubtful authority, the scholiast on Aristides (Overbeck. 
Schrifigu. 640), ascribes the ‘ Promachus’ to Praxiteles, and 
Dr. Furtwangler accepts this statement, understanding by 
Praxiteles the elder sculptor of that name, the contemporary 
of Pheidias ; the explicit statement of Pausanias that it was 
a work by Pheidias’ own hand he tries to invalidate on 
the ground that Pausanias was usually reckless in ascribing 
works to Pheidias. But this is hard to prove. Pausanias was 
cautious about the Athena of Pellene ; he maintains. as against 
Pliny, that the statue of the ‘ Magna Mater’ at Athens was 
a work of Pheidias, and there is no reason for saying that he 
was wrong: he states that Pheidias carved the Nemesis of 
Rhamnus, and if he was in error here, he erred in company 
with greater authorities than himself. Dr. Furtwangler docs 
not notice that Ovid and even Aristides himself implicitly 
corroborate Pausanias’ statement (Overbeck, op. cit. 639, 643). 
There is no reason at all for believing that the ‘ Promachus ’ 
was not inscribed with the sculptor’s name. Dr. Furtwangler 
presses Lucian’s statement about the Lemnian Athena, that 
Pheidias deemed this work worthy to inscribe his own name 
upon, into meaning that no other work of the sculptor, at least 
on the Acropolis, bore his signature : but the phrase of Lucian 
may have been suggested merely by the literary gossip about 
great sculptors allowing their works to appear under other 
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names. The whole theory about an elder Praxiteles appears 
very unsubstantial ; there is no valid reason why any one of the 
works ascribed by recent criticism to the supposititious elder 
Praxiteles could not have been carved by the famous sculptor 
of the fourth century as the ancients believed ; the Praxiteles 
of the younger Attic school could have replaced the charioteer 
of Calamis with a better designed figure, and could have built 
the statue for the Plataean temple of Hera after the restoration 
of the city by Philip; when the Thebans first destroyed 
Plataea in the early period of the Peloponnesian war, it is 
scarcely likely that they would have commissioned an 
Athenian sculptor to carve the image. We should never have 
heard of an elder Praxiteles, if it had not been for the 
mysterious statement in Pausanias (1. 2, 4) about an inscrip- 
tion written in pre-Euclidean letters on the wall of the temple 
of Demeter at Athens, ascribing to Praxiteles a group that 
was there consecrated ; but for many reasons the statement is 
altogether too eccentric to be used in evidence. If there was 
an elder Praxiteles who achieved all that in the last ten years 
has been imputed to him, the ancient authorities on the 
history of sculpture were either strangely ignorant of this 
distinguished man, or preserved ‘a conspiracy of silence.’ 

The rest of Dr. Furtwiangler’s theory will probably be 
accepted, namely, that the ‘Promachus’ was a later work than 
the Parthenos. Lange had already maintained this; and 
Dr. Furtwangler, starting from the same evidence, the Medici 
torso, shows by a minute analysis the marks of a style that 
in respect of the drapery and in certain details of the pose 
was somewhat in advance of that which is revealed in 
the Parthenos. 


APPENDIX B. 


THE recent investigations of Dr. Furtwangler and his 
supposed discovery of the Lemnian type have given rise 
to a question of the very highest importance for modern 
archaeology to decide. By a very brilliant and fascinating 
combination, he has arrived at the conviction that the Bologna 
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head, hitherto misnamed the head of Ephebos or Amazon, or 
even a modern forgery (Meisterwerke, Pl. 3), and the two 
statues in Dresden (26. Pl. 1 and 2), are to be connected as 
copies from the same original, and that this is the Lemnian 
Athena of Pheidias. This theory has been accepted with 
enthusiasm, and certainly most would confess that they desire 
it to be true; but no one except Dr. Furtwangler himself 
appears yet to have tested it by searching criticism; an 
adverse article concerning it in the Afonusments Grecs (1895) 
by M. Jamot is full of weak points, some of which Dr. Furt- 
wangler successfully exposes in a reply in the Classical Review 
of June, 1895. The theory in the A7ecisterwerke involves two 
separate and distinct points. The first is a real and fruitful 
discovery, to which others have contributed something, but of 
which the greatest credit is due to Dr. Furtwangler; he has 
proved, namely, that the head of the Dresden statue (PI. 1) 
really belongs to the figure, that it is a replica of the Bologna 
head, and that the latter exactly fits into the torso of the 
second Dresden statue on Plate 2, from which an entirely 
alien head has been removed. The authorities of the Dresden 
Museum guarantee these facts after careful experiments made 
at Dr. Furtwingler’s suggestion; as there is no reason to 
suppose they have deceived themselves, we must accept the 
evidence as certain. The head of the first statue (Pl. 1) has 
been rightly restored and set again on the figure, and the 
whole appears to me, judging from the cast, to be in admirable 
harmony. We have then recovered, thanks to Dr. Furtwangler, 
a remarkable and beautiful type of a bare-headed Athena, and 
the original must have been a famous work, for we have at 
least four copies of it in sculpture—the two Dresden statues, 
the third to which the Bologna head belonged, and the ill- 
restored Cassel statue (Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmaler, 2. 210)— 
and Dr. Furtwangler has published a gem with an Athena 
bust of the same type, which suggests that the sculptor of the 
original work represented her holding her helmet in her right 
hand (Meisterwerke, p. 6, Fig. 1): the left arm was held out 
almost at right angles to the shoulder, and was no doubt 
resting on the spear. This is the type of the peaceful goddess 
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which was in vogue with the earlier painters of the red-figured 
vases, being especially used in scenes where Athena is greeting 
another person (Lenormant, Elite, 1. 80, 82, 86), and was 
evidently still popular at the close of the fifth century, as we 
gather from the Lansdowne relief. There is reason to believe 
that this isa specially Attic type, though it may have travelled 
to other art-centres. 

So far Dr. Furtwangler’s study of these works leads to 
scientific results of great value; and the Bologna head is no 
longer a waif among monuments. But the second point of his 
thesis is that this type is the type of the Lemnian Athena, 
and that the Dresden statues and the Bologna head are exact 
copies. Here the method of his research appears to me to be 
at fault. In that part of archaeology which consists in the 
discovery of lost antiques among existing copies, scientific 
certitude is almost impossible unless we are helped by clear 
literary record or by inscriptions. Now Dr. Furtwangler 

! assumes throughout that we know that the Lemnian Athena 

was without helmet, and that she was carved of bronze; as 
I have shown in the text, the last point is only probable, and 
of the first there is no evidence at all. In his reply in the 

" Classical Review to M. Jamot, he is slightly less dogmatic ; 
he states his theory not as a proved certainty, but as a 
combination of most extreme probability, such as that which 
has led us to discover the Doryphorus of Polycleitus or the 
Apoxyomenos of Lysippus. It is doubtful if we can grant 
him quite so much as this; for we know at Icast that the 
Doryphorus was carrying a spear, and that the Apoxyomenos 
was using the strigil, and these are important clues: but no 
one tells anything so clear about the Lemnian Athena. 
‘ Beautiful contour, tender cheek, symmetrical nose,’ are found 
in many ancient heads, and are words therefore that give little 
clue: nor have we any right to conclude from Lucian’s words 
that she had or had not a helmet. 

Nor again can we argue by elimination, so as to prove, for 
example, that as these statues reveal a Pheidian type, and 
this cannot be the Parthenos or the Promachus, therefore it 
must be the Lemnian. Such argument is useless unless we 
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know that we have a complete list of the sculptor’s works ; 
and of what ancient sculptor do we know this? And if all 
Pheidias’ works were mentioned by one writer or another, 
there is still the ‘alia Minerva’ mentioned by Pliny, evidently 
well known in Rome. 

Nor does Dr. Furtwangler make it clear that these monu- 
ments prove an original by the hand of Pheidias The 
drapery resembles that of the Parthenos as regards the main 
forms and partly in the treatment of the folds, but he notes 
himself very important differences: the Jower part from the 
knees downwards does not resemble the disposition of the 
drapery on the Parthenos statuette. or on the female figures of 
the Parthenon ; certainly there is a general style in the treat- 
ment that may be called ‘ Pheidian,’ but this may have been 
used by other artists in Athens, and even elsewhere. But the 
real test is the countenance; and after a long study of the 
cast and of Dr. Furtwangler’s analysis of the features, which 
is penetrating and correct, I can only conclude that we have 
no right to attribute such a head to Pheidias’ hand. For our 
only direct evidence of his work are the Parthenon sculptures 
and—of less value—the Parthenos statuette. Now Dr. Furt- 
wangler admits that in its essential features this head in 
Bologna does not resemble these. It has an oval top, while 
the heads of the Parthenon tend to show at the top 
a horizontal line; its cheeks are not broad, while the breadth 
of theirs is conspicuous and imposing; the angle of the nose 
with the chin is different, and the chin slightly recedes, while 
theirs is firm and straight; nor is there any mouth on the 
Parthenon frieze that resembles this, with its firm closed lips 
and its expression of cold reserve. The breadth of shoulders 
recalls the Parthenon style, but we should have expected 
more indication of the collar-bone. The countenance is very 
earnest and self-contained, and though there is an impress of 
Attic character upon it, yet it has not wholly the expression 
that is stamped upon the authentic Pheidian faces. 

The ideal of the goddess presented to us in this type is 
narrower than that which the Parthenos embodied; it is 
the ideal of the young and half-developed maiden deity, 
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self-contained and cold; the face has neither the full rich life 
that the heads of the Parthenos reveal, nor the keen intellectual 
traits of the latter slimmer type. One might at first be 
tempted to place it after the Parthenos in point of time, and 
to regard it as pointing the transition from that to the later 
ideal. But Dr. Furtwangler’s argumentation is strong in 
support of the view that it preceded the Parthenos by some 
few years. <A few details may indeed suggest a somewhat later 
origin; the visage of the Gorgon has less of the archaic grim- 
ness, the drapery at the back by the girdle and the flaps under 
the right arm are treated with much more softness and pliancy 
than is seen in the surface of the Parthenos statuette at these 
places, and there is more free rhythm achieved in the inclina- 
tion of the shoulders; but, as Dr. Furtwangler has pointed 
out, the Parthenos as a temple-statue required more austerity 
and solidity of pose. On the other hand, the rather broad 
centre of the face of the Bologna head, and the deep reserve 
impressed upon the countenance, remind us of the style of the 
earlier transitional period. And lest we should think that this 
girlish type could not be so old as 440 B. C., we may bear in 
mind the relief-figure of the mourning Athena, which is still 
earlier, and is almost as youthful and simple. 
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1 Primitive ritual or cult: 

4 Human sacrifice at Laodicea. Porph. De Ads/. 2. 56 eOvero yap 
kai ev Aaodixeig ri xara Supiay ti AOnva kar’ Eros TwrapGévos, viv d5€ Edados. 
Cf. 2 4, 

b Schol. Tzetz. Lycophr. 1141 Oopa dé xai Ads .. . frye THY 
Aoxpida Sua ri és Kaoodvdpay dbepiropiéiav tov Alayros. "Expycae & 6 Oeds, 
iddoxeaOar °AGnvav ti ev "IMim én’ ern xOua, d00 mapOévors mépmovtas ent 
KAnp@ Kai Aaynoet, Tepropevas b€ adras mpouravraytes of Tpdes, ed karéaxor, 
dynpouv, kai Kaiovres dxdprots Kai dypiows EvAots Ta OoTa attHv, dnd Tpdpevos, 
dSpous tis Tpoias THY amodov eis Oddagaay Eppimrov, Kat madw of Aoxpoi érépas 
dnéoteddov, Ei 8€ Teves exqpiyouev, dvehOovaat AdOpa és rd THs "AOnvas iepdv, 
iéperaa eyévovro’ exatpov dé aitd Kai Eppawor' tH b€ e@ od mpoonpxovro, ovdé 
Tov lepod od« éEnpxovro, ef pi) vixrwp. "Hoav S€ Kexappévat, povoxiraves, kat 
dvumddyntow. . .. Xadiov b€ era@v mapeAOdvr@y pera Tov Paxikdy mddepov 
émavcavro tis Toavtns Ouoias, &s pyar Tipatos 6 Stkedds. Mépyyra dé rips 
istopias kat 6 Kupnvaios KadXipayos. 

2 Feast of WAvvrnpia at Athens : 


& Xen. Hell. 1. 4,12 xarém\evoev és tov Metpara jyepa 7) WAvrrnpia Fyev 
 WOAts, TOD Edous KaTaxexadvppevov THs AOnvas, 6 twes olw@viCovto averiTndecov 
elvat xa alt@ kai TH médee’ 7AEnvaiwv yap oddels ev ravty TH Huepa oddevds 
onovdaiov épyou ToApncat ay dyacda. 

b Plut. Alcid. 34 eSparo ra Wrvvrnpta tH OG" Spoor S€ ra Spya 
Tlpaktepyidat GapyyAavos extn POivovros amdéppyra rév te kdopov Kabehdvtes 
xal 76 bos Karaxadufarres, 

¢ Hesych. s.v. Upaktepyida* of 1d 80s 1d apxaiov ths *AOnvas 
dpdtevvivres, 

4 Phot. Lex. p. 231. 11 Aourpisess 800 xdput mepi 7d edos THs "AOnvas’ 
éexadowro d€ atta: kai mAvvtpises. ovrws "Apurropdyns. Cf. £4, Alag. 
xaravintys’ lepwotvy ’AOquygat, 6 Ta KdTw TOU TémAOU THS ’AOnvas prmatopeva 
dronhivar. 

e Phot. Lex. p. 127 KadAuyrnpia’ xadduvtnpta Kal wvvrnpia, €oprayv dyd- 
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para’ -yivoyrat pev avtat OapynAtavos pnvos, evvary pew emt déxa KaddAvyTIpia, 
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Sevrépa 8 Pbivovros ra muvtypia’ ra pev mAvvTHpia Hyoi bid rv Aavatov Tis 
*AyAavpou evrds entavrov pn wAvOnvar éaOyras. 

f Hesych. s.z. TlAvvtnpea’ eopti AOnrvnoty, iw ent th Aypavho TH Kéxporos 
dvyarpt (rypqy) dyovow. 

g Athenag. Leg. 1 kai "Aypavd@ ’AOnvaion pvornpia Kai rederas dyovor 
kai Tavdpdog. 

bh Pollux, 8. 141 meptcyowloa ta iepa edeyou €v rais dmoppdot, kat 7d 

, ec , 
mapappagat, viov WAvvrnpiois. 

i Hesych. s.v. ‘Hyympia: maddy oixav’ év rh éopri (mapa) mAvrytnpior, 
épovae wadddyy ovyxeperny €& iryadav, 

3 Tverqpea in Paros C. 7. Gr. 2. 2265. 

4a C.I.A. 2. 469, 10 émedy of ehyBa . . . eEnyayov S€ Kat rip 
Tadddda badnpoi caxeibev maw ocvveranyayov pera wrds pera macys edkou pias. 
Cf. 470, 11; 471, II. 

b Suidas, 4. p. 1273. 7 of 8€ vopopiAakes . .. TH Thakddde thy mopmiy 
exdopovv Gre KopiCorro T6 Edavoy emt thy Oddacoay. 

5a Schol. Callim. Zavacr. Pall. 1 & rin jpépa Gpiopévn eOos etxov ai 
*Apyeiat yuvaixes AapBavew 1d dyadpa tis "AOnvas Kat 7d Atoyndous (cdkos) 
kat @yew emt Tov “Ivaxov Kael atrodovev. 

b Paus. 2, 23, 5 Aéyouor yap ’Apyetor . . . dyadpa xeicba mapa opiow 
"AOnvas TO exxopiobev €& "IAlov kai dA@var mothoav “itor, 

8 Artemid. Onerrocr. 2. 33 éxudooew Oedv dydApata 4 ddeipew 7 
kabaipey } capuiy Ta mpd Tv ayadpatov ... nyaprykévat tt eis abTovs Tots 
Geovs éxeivous onpaivet. 

7 AOnva ’Avenoris in Mothone: Paus. 4. 35, 8 ev MoOwvy vads éotiw 
*AOnvas "Aveparidos’ Atopndny d€ 7d Gyahpa dvaGeivar xai td dvopa rH Oe 
gaci bécba. 

8 Athena Napxaia in Elis: Paus. 5.16, 5 buoxdav 8¢ é« Atovicov rexeiv 
mai8a Napxaiov (Aéyouat)’ rotrov, ws nbénOn, . . . AOnvas lepdy énixAnow 
Napxaias . . . iSpvoacGat. 

°a Athena Nedovoia in Laconia: Strabo, 360 mapa 8€ Snpas Nédwv 
éxBadde péwy dia ris Aakorns .. . Exes b€ lepov exionpnov ’AOnvas Nedovatas. 
Kai év Yotadroy 8 eotiv "AOnvas NeSovoias iepov. 

b In Ceos: Strabo, 487 rd rH Nedoucias "AOqvas fepdv. 

© Strabo, 411 kparnoavres 6€ tis Kopwveias ev 7 apa airs wedig Td ris 
"Irevias "AOnvas iepov iSpicavro dpovupov 7G Oetradix@ wai Tov mapappéovta 
motapav Kovdpiov mpocnydpevaav spopaves to exei, “Adkaios dé xadet 


Kapadiov. 
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M Athena Aapicaia: Paus. 7. 17, 5 "Ayatois d€ spot wat "HAclors ris 
xXepas morapds te Adpicos Kal "AOnvas ent ro motau@ vads éort Aaptoaias. 

” Athena Zovmds: Paus. 1, 1, 1 depa Sovmov mpdxetrae yas ris “Arrixis 
kai Aiuny Te Tapamhevoayts Thy axpav éati, Kai vaos ’AOnvas Sovmddos emt 
Kopu py tijs axpas. 

8 Strabo, 281 évratéa 8 eori xat rd ris ’AOnvas lepoy mrovordy more 
bmdp£ay, kat 6 oxéredos, bv kadodaw axpav “lanvyiay (on the Calabrian 
coast). 

4 Athena Kopyoia: Steph. Byz. s.v. Képsov. rémos ev Kpirn aad xdpns 
Twos... Kat Aiuyy Kopnaia. kai AOnvas iepov Kopnaias. 

© Athena Tuyaia, by the lake Gygaea in Lydia: Eustath. Z/, 2. 
864-866, p. 366 érepor S€ ai "AOnvav Puyaiav abré& rypaobai pacww. 

%a Athena Tproyévea: Delt. Arch, 1889, p. 118 6 deiva dlvebnxe 
Bo......- tres TladAdde Tperoyevet. 

b Tprroyévera in [lad, 4. 5153 8. 393 22. 183. 

© Arist. Lysistr. 346 Kai ce xad& cippayoy & Tptroyévera . . . pee 
Ddap ped” Haar. 

4 Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1. 10g Tperavis 4) "AOqua, drt ev Tpirav éyevvn6n 
rH AiBue@" Eiot 6€ cai Gro S00 Tpirwves, cis pév Botwrixds repos de 
Ceooadixds. 

e Paus. 9. 33, 7, near Alalcomenae in Boeotia, pei cai morapis 
évravOa ot péyas xeipappos’ dvopafovor S€ Tpirwva aitdv, dre thy *A@nvav 
tpapjva mapa tworau@ Tpirwy exer Adyos, os Oy Todrov Tov Tpitwva Svra Kal 
ody Tov AiBver. 

£ Id. 8. 26, 6 "Adidnpedot S€.. . fepa S€ AokAnmiod ré €ote wal AOnvas, 
hv Oedv oéSovrat padtora, yeréabar kat tpapyva mapa odiow adriy déyovtes 
cal Aids re iSpicavro Aexedtov Bopoy Gre évraida tiv ’A@nvav rexdvros, Kat 
kpyynv Kkadovot Tpiravida, tov ext tO morape tO Tpiron oixerovpevor Aéyov. 
tis S€ "AOnvas ro dyadpa Tmemoinrat yadkov, ‘Yrarodwpou Epyov, Oeas afsov 
peyéOous re Evexa cat és thy téxvqv. dyovoe S€ Kai mavyyupw Sto dy bear 
Sona b€ odds dyew 7 Ara. 

& Aesch. Lum. 292: 

G\N’ ete yopas ev roma AiBvorexis, 
Tpirwros appl xedpa yevebdiov mépov, 
ribnow dpOav 4 xarnpepa méda (’AOnva). 

b Apoll. Rhod. 4. 1306 dAAd ogeas édénpav apnyarin pwiOovras 
tpoooat, ABins tysnopor, al wor’ "AOnunv, Ryos Gr éx matpos Kehadjjs Odpe 
Fpgooat, ms TysHOpoL, nny, hp pos Keadijs Bip 

oe Gvrépevat Tpirwvos ep” Bact xuthacavto, Aro) Ken. sehn, 
nada, 
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i Herod. 4. 180 (in Libya) of MdyAves mémé thy Tprravida dipyyy 7 
od oixéovor.. . ‘Opry Sé énavain cee ol mapbévor adtav diya Stacracae f= 
pdyovra: mpos ddAnrovs AiBowsi Te Kai EvAorot, TO abduyevéi be@ A€éyourar Ta 
mérpia drorehdev, tiv "AOnvainy kadéopev. . . . Tp dé dveivac adras payeoOut, 
rdde notetot ows mapOévov Thy KadAoTevoucay Exdorore KogpHoavres KUYT TE 
KopwOin wat mavordig “EXAnueKy Kat én’ Gppa dvaBiBdoavres, mepidyovat THY 

Aipeny KOKO. 

K Ov. Afet. 15. 356: 

Esse viros fama est in Hyperborea Pallene 
Qui soleant levibus velari corpora plumis 
Cum Tritoniacam novies subiere paludem. 

1 Diod. Sic. 5.72 pudodoyotar dé kat ri ’AOnvav xara thy Kpyrny éx Aws 
év rais mnyais rod Tpirevos morapod yevynOyvat. dd kal Tprroyévetav érrovopa- 
oOjvat, Zore 8é Kai viv fre mapa tas myas Tavras iepov dytov ris Geou ravrys. 
Cf, Schol. Pind. O/. 7. 66. 

m Paus. 8. 14, 4, at Pheneos in Arcadia: ¢v rh dkpomdder vads cori 
"AOqvas émixAgow Tperavias’ épeimia 8 edelmero adtot pdva, al THooedav 
Xadkovs earnxev erovupiav “Inmos. 

» Suidas, s.v, Tprropnvis’ tay tpirny tod pyvds .. . doxet dé yeyerjr Oat 
rére } AOnva. “lotpos d€ kai Tprroyéveray abrny gyot héyeoOat, Thy adryy TH 
LeAnvy vopCopevgy. 

© Schol. Jl. 8. 39 Tprroyévea . . . Srt tpiry pbivovros éréxOn. Cf. 
Callisthenes, Frag. 48 Geier rpizy rod pnvds éyervnOy’ 5:6 map’ APnvaiows 
4 tpity iepa ths “AOnvas. 

» Worship of Athena and legend of Triton in Triteia of Achaea: 
Paus. 7. 22, 8, g Tptreia Ovyarpi Tpirwvos tepicdar dé ris *AOqvas THY 


mapOcvov ,. . ev Tptreia .. . are b€ Kat "A@nvas vads, 


Athena-cult associated with Poseidon. 

™al In Athens: Paus. 1. 26, 6 (on Acropolis) gor: d€ kat oixnpa 
"EpéxOecov Kadovpevov .. . éxeAOodar S€ elut Bwopoi, Mocedadvos, ef ob Kal 
"Epey Get Ovovor éx Tov pavrevparos. 

a? Plut. Quaest. Convi. 9. 6 évratéa (at Athens) kai ved xowavel 
(Hove:dav) pera ris AOnvas, év @ Kai Bods dott AnOns ipupévos. 

85 Apollod. 3. 15, 1 1yy lepwovvqy tis "AOqvas cai tod Mooedavos Tov 
"EptyOovieu Bovrys (AapBaver). 

a4 Himer. Eclog. 5. 30 olos 6 tas Waddddos vews kal rd mAqoiov Tov 
Lovedévos répevos’ ovrp paper dia rév dvaxrdépav rovs Geovs GdAnros Oia THY 

bean 
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as Plut. Vit. X. Orat. 843": Lycurgus’ family xarfyov 1d yevos aré 
Botrov kai "Epexdéws ... kai éotiv airy } xataywy) Tov yévous r&v iepaca- 4 facales q 


, Ps a > a » 
Hévoy tov Tlocedévos €v mivaxe redei@, bs dvdxerrat ev Epexeio . . . tov 





S€ mivaxa avéOnxev"ABpov, 6 mais avtov, kayav ék Tov yévous Thy lepwovvyy, Kai 
mapaxepyoas TH ddeAPS Avkdppor, kat bia Toro weroinrat 6"ABpav mpocdibubs 
TO PAKOP HT OS TP CUA DD SUROPPONE, Ke 

aé At Colonus: Paus. 1. 30, 4 Bwpos Movedavos “Immiou cai ’AGyvas 








‘Inmias. 

a7 In the Lakiadas deme: Paus. 1. 37, 2 ’A@nva xai Movedav eyou ms 
Tuyds, 

a& At Sunium vide ™, cf. Arist. Lyuez. 559: 

deip’ ZAP és xopdv, & xpucorpiay’, & 
beadhivav pedéor, Touruipare. 
a® Eur. Frag. Erechtheus, 362: 
oik éof Exovons tis Enis Wuxis avyp 
mpoydvev markaa Oéope Sorts éxBadei, 
od8 avr ddas xpuoéas te Topydvos 
tpiawvav dpOiv oracav ey modews AAdOpas 
Eiyodros otd€ Opaé avaoréper Aews 
atepavoiot, Tdkdas 8 oddapod ripnoerat, i 

b At Troezen: Paus. 2. 30, 6 "A@nvav xai Movedaéva duduoByrjoa 
Aéyovot mept tis xopas, dudioBytHoavras 5€ Exe ev xowH mpoordga yap 
obra Ala odiot, Kat did rotro "AGnvav re o¢Bover TodidSa kai B6endSa dvopd- 
(ovres tiv adrhv, cai Mocedéva Bacidéa erikdnow. Kat 84 Kai Td vdpicpa 
adrois TO dpyxatov émionpa éxer rpiaway Kat "AOnvas mpdcwmov, 

¢ Pat Corinth: Pind, Ol. 13. 115 (in the legend of Bellerophon and 
Pegasos) : 

Grav 8 eipuabevet 
Bull. xaptaimod’ quegun Teatyo, Sater pre 
Oéuev ‘Inmia Bopiv bbs *AOava (xedjoaro), 

d At Sparta: Paus. 3. 11, 9 ro 6€ (iepdv) "AOnvas "Ayopaias Kat 
Hocedavos bv erovopdfovow ‘Aopddwov. Cf. *>, At Pheneos in 
Arcadia, vide @m, 

e At Asea: Paus. 8. 44, 4 émi 17 axpa tov dpous onueta eatw iepov" 
motjoat S€ rd iepdv "AOnva re Zarerpe kai Mocetdan ’Odvacéa ehéyero dvaxo- 
peobevra €& "IKiov, 

f E7. Mag. p. 479. 30 ‘Inmia’ éxdyOn otras y AOnva. éret x tis xeadys 
rou Ads peO trmwv avndato, &s 6 én’ aitas vpvos Sydoi. 7 Ste Tlovetdavos 
obaa Ovydrnp Kai Kopupis rijs Qxedvov, Exovea appa, obras eyervnOn. 7) Ur 
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“Adpacros OnBnbev pevyar, eri Kolovg otycas rovs immovs, Movedéva kat 
"AOnvay immious mpoonydperoer, 

18 Athena "Adda: ®Paus. 8. 45, 3-4 Teyedrats 6€ "AOnvas rijs 
*Adéas 1d fepdv rd dpxaiov émoincev “Adeos. .. . 6 S€ vads 6 ep piv 
wddv 81) tév vady Sao. Hehorovynaios ciciv, és Katackeuyy mpoéyet THY GAAYY 
cat és peyebos, 

b Paus. 8. 46, 1 ris d€ AOnvas 1d dyapa ris ’Aéas Td dpxaiov . . . 
ZdaBev 6 ‘Popaiay Bagels Avyovotos . . . TodTo pév SH evravOa dvdxerrat 
edéhavros Sic mavrés merompévov, téxyn S¢ "EvSoiov. Herod. 1. 67 ai Se 
médat atrat, ev rhow edéSeaTo ert Kal és eve Hoav o@at év Teyen, mepi Tov vyov 
tis “AXéns “AOnvains xpepapevat. 

¢ Paus. 8. 47, 1 7d d€ dyadpa ev Teyea 7d ef’ Hucy éexopiobn pev éx djpou 
Tov MavOovpéav, ‘Innia dé mapa Tois MavOoupedow cixev émikAnaw .. . Adéav 
pev rot KadeioOat Kat tavtny és re “EdAnvas Ttovs dddovs kai és atrovs 
TleAorovvnaious éxvevixnxe. TO d€ aydApart tis “AOnvas TH pev *AoxAnttos TH 
dé ‘Yylea mapecrdod att AiBov Tov evteAnoiov, Sxéma S€ epya 
Tapiov. 

4 1b. 3 ieparat 8é rH "AOnva mais xpdvov odk oida dao rid, mply 8é ABdoxeww 
kai od mpécw, THv iepootunv. . . . 

e 1.4 rov vaod 8€ ov méppw oradioy xyopa yas eati, Kai Gyovaw ayovas 
évrava, "Adeaia dvopagovres dad tis *AOnvas. 

f Near Amyclae: Paus. 3. 19, 7 xara d€ thy dddv "AOnvas Edavdv dorw 
*AXéas. 

§ At Mantinea: Paus. 8. 9, 6 2¢Bovar S€ kai "AOnvav ’Adéav xai iepdy 
Te Kai Gyadpa ’AOnvas *Adéas eoriv adrois. 

bh At Alea in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 23, 1 Oe@y 8€ iepa adrdO Aprépedds 
éorw “Edecias cat "A@nvas *AXeas. 

1% Athena Atéua: Paus, 1. 5.3 (Tlav8iorr) mpos Oaracon puja eotw 
€v TH Meyapidt ev ’AOqvas Aidvias kadoupév cKxorédo. 

*° Athena “Eddoris at Corinth: ® £7. Jag. p. 332. 42 "AOnva 
oUT@ Kadovpern, étiparo ev KopivOe: kai opti “ENA@ria’ . . . i} ard TOU mpos 
Mapu@dva edous ev @ Wpura. Schol. Pind. O/. 13. 56 ‘EAAdtia éopry 
"AOnvas év KopivOe’ Awptets pera “Hpaxdetdav émbénevor KoptvOios xai Képwbov 
Xetpwrdpevor taurny Pdoyi exarov’ vyodca otv ai KopwwOiav mapbévor eis tov 
19s "A@nvas vadv, éras cobcier, alabopevwy Awptéav Kai tip éuBaddvrav eis 
rov vay, al pev GArat t&v wapbevav epvyov, “EXdoria Be . . . xaredeyOn. 
Aowpot &€ Forepov yevouevou Expnoev *"AGnva py mpdtepov mavcecbat Tov otpov 
npiv Tas Tay Kataxaccav mapOévey wuyxas e&ihdoovrat Kal iepov ’AOnvas 


“EdAwrias puc@rrat. 
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b Athenae. p. 678, b 3édevxos 8¢ ev rais yAoooas ‘EAXwrida xadeiobat 
gyoe tov ex puppivgs mrexduevoy orépavor, . . . ropmedvery te év tH Tay 
‘EMorioy éuprj. gai & ev aire ta ris Ebpomns dora KopiCerOa, fy 
excidouv ‘EdNwrida’ dyecOat 8€ kai év KopivOe ré EANOria. 

© Et. Mag. p. 332. 40 ‘Edoria’ 4 Edpdmn rb madatdy éxadeiro* 7H Ore 
ot boivexes ry mapOevoy édXotiav Kadovor. 

* Athena ‘ENAyvia: 2 Arist. Afr. Ausc. p- 840a epi dé ri 
“IraXlav tiv xahoupéoy Tapyapiav, éyyis Meranovriov, “A@qvas fepov eivai 
aow “EAAnvias, €Oa 1a rod Emewod Aéyovew avaxeigOar Spyava. . . . pavrato- 
Revny yap ait tiv A@nvav xara tov Umvov dkwiv dvabeiva ra Spyava Kai 
dia otto Bpadvtépas tuyxdvovra ris dvaywyys «iheioba ev 76 TOT@, pH} 
Suvdpevoy éxmdetoat dev “ENAnvias "AOnvas 76 iepiv mpoaayopeverOau. 

b Et. Mag. p. 298. 25 Eidevia, wédtst kat Eldevia "AOnva. Pidoxryrys 
yap mapayevoueros eis “Iradiav, iSpvcato Eldevias ’AOnvas iepdv ard roi ev 
exeivy ovyKerdeicOat TH TOT@. .. . év Uropynpatt Avxdgpovos. 

2 Athena ’Apapia, vide Zeus 27, 

8 Athena ’Ofvdepxjs at Argos on the Acropolis: Paus. 2. 24, 2 
icpov “A@nvas ’O€vdepkovs Kadoupévns, Aropndous dvdOnpa, Ste of payopevea 
more ev Iki tHy dydov deter i eds amd Tov dpbadrpar. 

™ Athena ’Op@adyiris at Sparta: Paus. 3. 18, 2 vads corw ’AOqvis 
’OpOadrpirdos dvadeivac 8€ Avxoipyoy Néyovow ekkonévra tov dpOapav 
tov €repov, Cf. Plut. Lycurg. 11... rots yap dpOadrpovs énrirous of r7/8e 
Awpeeis xadodar. Cf. Cic. De Deor. Nat. 1. 83 isto enim modo 
dicere licebit Jovem semper barbatum . . . caesios oculos Minervae. 


°3 Athena "AyAavpos: ® Harpocrat. 5.7. 4 Ovydrnp Kéxpomos.  éare 
b€ kal emavupov AOqvas’ vide Suidas, s. 7. 

b Philochorus, Frag. 14 i¢peta yéyover  “Aypavios ’AGnvaiay (legendum 
*AOnvas). Cf. Hesych. s.v. "AyAaupos . . . idpesa tis AOnvas. 

¢ Demosth, als. Leg. 438 tis 6... rdv ev tO THs "Ayhaupou trav épyBwv 
Spxov (dvayryvooxer) ; cf. Pollux, 8. 105 Kat Gpruor (of EpyBor) ev AypavrAuv" 
od KaTaryvye ra Gra, ovSE KaTadeto Tov wapactdtny, B dv oTaLYe dyrve 
b€ kai Omép lepav Kal dotwy Kai pdvos Kai pera TOAKGY. Kat THY maTpida oi 
éAattw mapadoow, ... Kal Tois Berpots tois iSpupevors metcopat .. . Kai Ta 
iepa ra marpia tipnow, toropes Gevi, “Aypavios,’EvudAtos, ”Apns, Zevs, Gadde, 
A’éd, “Hyeudon, Plut. lke. 15 ris yijs ouveBovdevey dvréxerOar ois 
*"AOnvaiots, Kai Tov ev Aypatdov mpoBaddAdpevov det Tois epyBots Spxoy epyw 
BeBacoiv. "Opriovar yap dpors ypnoacOat THs Arrixys mupois kpiOais duméedurs 
éAaiats vixeiay moteicbat Si8acKdpevot THY Tuepoy Kai Kaprroddpoy. 


4 Porph. De Adst. 2. 54 &v th viv Zadapin . . . povi xara Kuzmpiors 
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*Agpodiaia Overo dvOpamos th Aypavdg ... if’ Eva d€ mepiBohov 6 Te THs 


*AOnvas veds Kai 6 THs ’Aypavdou Kai Atoundous. 


% rdv8pocos : ® Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 440 Ovyarépes Kexporos 
TldvSpooos kat "Aypathn, &k tis Tavdpdcov 8€ cai 4 "A@nva TWavdpooos 
xadetrat, 

b Philoch. Frag. 32 (Harpocr. s. v. éniBotov) : Piddxopos ev devrépp 
gna obras . . . Eav O€ tis tH ’AOnva Oty Body, dvayxaidy éore Kai 7H 
Mavddépa (Bekker Mavipdow) Giew bw (pera Bods), kat exadeiro ro Bipa 
ériBowov, Hesych. s.v. Mav3dpa’ 4 yf, ad’ ob Kal (eidwpos kai dvnodapa. 
Aristoph. Av. 896 mpa@rov Navdapg Sicat Aevkdrpixa xptsv. 


© C.LA. 3. 887 rv éavtav Ovyarépa Navotorparny éppybopnoacay 
"AOnva Wodidde xai Wavdpsow dvéOnxav. Cf. C.I.A. 2. 1383. 


4 Paus. 1. 27, 3 1@ vag d€ ris "A@nvas Havdpdcou vais ovvexns éore 
cat ore HdvSpoos és tiv mapaxatabnkny dvaitios trav ddekpay porn. . . 
mapbévor S00 Tod vaod THs Uodsdidos olkotaw ot méppo, Kadovar Sé ’A@nvaior 
abas dppypdpovs’ attrac xpdvov pév tiva Siatray Exovoaf mapa rH Gq, 
wapayevouens 8€ ris €optis Spdaww ev veri rode, dvabeioai agrow ent ris 
xegadas & 4» THs ’AOnvas iepera Sidwor Hepev, odre 7 SiBovea broidy te Sidwow 
ee “ , 5 , ¥ \ , totes i 
eldvia, otre rais hepovoats emarapévats—€ore dé mepiBoros ev rh modee THs 

, > ’ ? , > ’ \ , > a“ é e , 

cadovpevns év Kyrots ’Adpodirns ob méppw, Kat &:’ avrov xdbodos trrdyatos 
alroudrn’ ravtn Kxatiagw ai mapOévor. Kato pév dy Ta pepdpeva Aeirovor, 
AaBovaa dé AAAo re xopiCovow eyxexadvppevoy, Kai ras pev adiaow 75n 1d 
evreiOev, érépas 3€ és THY axpéwoAw mapbévous dyovaw avr’ abrav. 

e Schol. Arist. Lys. 643 17 yap "Epon mopmevovot, TH Kéxporos bvyarpi, 

ay 43 ™ yap *pay Trop ’ P YaTpty 

ws loropet “Iorpos. Cf. Moeris, s.v. eppnpdpar .. . at tiv dpdcov pépovaat 
vy Epon. 

£ C.L.A. 3. 318 ‘Epontépo Tijs C€usbos. 

xipopdpea and Athena Tepis. 

‘Tal Schol. Aristoph. Eccles. 18 Skips’ Sxipa opty €ore rs Bxepados 
‘NOnvas. Sxepohoprdvos If’, of S€ Anpnrpos Kai Képns. €v 9 6 lepeds tov 
’F pexGéws épet oxcdderov evxdv & A€yerat gKipor. 


«? Harpocrat. s.v. Exipov. &xipa éopry wap’ "AOnvators, ag’ fs Kai 6 pny 
Sxwpopopav. aciv ot ypayyavres mepi te pyvav kai €oprav rav AOnvnot.. . 
ws TU oKtpov oxiddedy éote pel od hepdpevor €& "Axponwddews Es teva tpdrov 
xadovpevov Exipov mopevorrar 7 re ris ’AOnvas tépera, cai 6 Tov Mogedavos 
iepeds kai 6 tod “HXiov. Kopifover 8€ roito "EreoBovradar’ rai ’A@nvav dé 
Seipada ryGow ’AGqvaios. 


a% Photius, s.v. Zxipos' éopry ris dyouévn rq "AOgva, dre oxcadeiwy 
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edpivrifoy év depp tod Kavuaros’ oxipa bé ta oxiddeca, of 8€ od bid TodTO 
aaty Gdra dia thy dd Sxipay AOqvav. Ib. Sxipopopidy’ pay AGnvatov 18’. 
Gvopdabn S€ dnd tis Seipddos ’AOnvas. 

a* Suidas, s.v. Aws xgdtov, vide Zeus 1. 

a> Paus. 1. 36, 4. On the sacred way xapiov Skipov én rode 
kudotpevov, "EAevaiviots mohepodot mpds "Epexdéa dvyp pdvtis FAdev ex 
Aawdduns Svopa Sxipos bs kat tis Ixipddos Wpvaaro "AOquas émt fadnpo ro 
apxaiov fepdv, 

a° Strabo, 393 Zxpas (exadeiro Zadapis) .. . dh’ of pév "AOqva re 
A€yerat Teipas kat réwos Sxipa ev rH “Arrixy Kat émi Zxipw teponotia tes. 

a7 Pollux, 9. 96 Skpdpea d€ ra vBevrnpia dvdpacrae Sidre pddtoray Mece of nam 
"AOnynaw exvBevov emt Skipo év TQ THs Txpdados "AOnvas tep@: ch. £7, EnPrnce fra 
Mag. 717.30; Steph. Byz. s.v. Bkipos .. . isws d€ kai rd oxipadeior, yar 
Grep Sndoi rov térov els dv of KvBevrai ovviact. Kai 6 oxipoddpos (axipaos 
Meineke) 6 onpatver rév dxddacroy kai KvBeurny, dwé tev év Txipo diarpiBdv- 
Tov. Skipa dé xéxdnrat, twés pev Sri emt Sxipw AOnva (libri "A@nvyat) Gveras, 
Arrow b€ awd tev ywopnever iepav Anyuntpe cal Képy év rh} €opry ravrn émi 
Sxipw xéxdnrat (leg. dep oxipa xékAnrac). Harpocr. s. v. Eepdgua Zdeyoy 
ta kuBeurnpa, ered) SterpyBov ev Bip of Ku3evovres, Os Oeoropmos ev rH v' 
troonpaive. Photius, s.v. Sapdgia’ ev r@ ths Exipddos "AOnvas lepg 
ématcoy of xuBevtai: 5.U. Sxipov’ tém0s "AOnunow, ép’ ob of pavrets éxabelovro, 

a® Schol. Lucian published by Rohde, Rhein. Mus. 25. 548 Oeopngo- 
pia (sic) éopry “EAAjveay puarnpia meptéxovoa, Ta dé aitd Kai Txppopopia 
radeiras, Cf, Clem. Alex. Protrept, 14 P raurny tiv pvOodoyiay ai yuvaines 
motxihws kata médv EopraCovar Oecpodépia, ExtpoPdpia, *Appytopédpta trodv- 
tpdéras Thy Pepeddrrns éxtpay@dovaa dprayny. 

a® Schol. Aristoph. Zhesmoph. 841 dpddrepat éoptai yuvaccav ta peév 
Eryma mpo Sveiv rdv Oecpopopior Lvaveiavos O', ra dé Exipa AéyerOui haci 
ries Ta yuwdpeva lepa ev rij éopr} tavty Anuntpe Kai Képy. of 8€ dre éricxupa 
(leg. ent Sxvp@) Overac rH "AOnrG. 

al0 CLL. A. 3.57 1H &€ Sadexdry trav Sxipoyv=ri Swdexdty rot Sxpo- 
hopraros (?). 

a” Plut. Coniug. Praccep. 42 "A@nvaior tpeis dpdrous iepods dyovaww, 
mparoy emt Skip tov wadaordrov tay ondpev indpvnya. 

b1 Athena Zepds at Phaleron: Athenae. 495 f ’Apotddnpos ev rpire 
mept Uevdapou trois Skips pyoiv "AOqvyat dyava éniredeiaOa trav épniswv 
Spdpou' rpéxew S€ adtovs Exovras GuméAou KAdSov Katdkapmov, Tov Kudotpevov 
doxov, tpéxovae S€ ex tov lepov rot Atovicou pexpt rod Tis Exipddos “AOnvas 
iepod, cat 6 vixnoas AapSdver KiAcca THY Aeyopévyy mevramdday Kai Kw pate 


pera xopov. 
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b? Hesych. s.v. &axopdpiov' ténos ’AOnvyoe badnpoi évba rd ris AOnvais 
iepdv. Cf. Plut. Zines. (vide Aphrodite '). 

b® Paus. 1. 1, 4, at Phaleron, Zepddos ‘A@nvas vads éort, Plut. 
Thes. 17 Birsxopos 5€ mapa Sxipou gnoiv ek Sudapivos tov Onaga AaBew 
xuBeprntny pev Navoiboor, mpwpéa b€ Paiaxa . . . Maprupei b€ rovrots ypaa 
NavotOdou kai Baiaxos eisapevou Cnoéws Padnpol mpos 7H Tov Ikipov iepo 
(= tijs Seipddos ’AOnvas iep@). Schol. Arist. Vesp. g21 ’A@nva Teippas sre 
Th AevKH xplerat. 

¢ Athena Sxpds at Salamis: Herod. 8.94 as 8€ dpa pevyovras yiverOa 
THs Sadapwins xara rd ipdv ’AOnvains Sxpddos. Cf. Plut. Solon. c. 9 dxpov 
7d Sxipadioy in Salamis. 

8 [poyaptarnpia: Suid. s.v. Upoxapiorrnpia, nycpa ev 9 of ev rh dpyy 
mdvres, Gpyopevav kaprav precbat, Anyovtos 75y Tov xeydvos, COvov TH’ AOnva 
(Sauppe Képy). 19 8€ Ovoig svopa mpoxapiorypia, Avkoipyos ev ro 
mept tis ipwovrns, tiv Tovey dpxatordrny Ovoiay Sia thy avodov tis beod, 
dvopaabeivav b€ mpoxaptornpia. Bekk, Anecd. p. 295 mporxapiorypua (leg. 
Fpoxapornpta) 7 pvorixy Ovaia tis “AOnvas imép tev hvopevev Kaprrov. 

° *A@nva Keooaia on the Acropolis of Epidaurus: Paus. 2. 29, 1 
ri d€ “AOnvav thy év tH dxponddet Edavoy Okas éi&ov Kicoaiav érovopdgovow, 

8° Athena Tavporddos: Hesych. s. v. Tavpomddat’ 4 "Aprepus kai} AOnva. 
Cf. Suidas, s.v. Schol. Arist. Lysestr. 448 vi) rv Tavpomddov: oftw riy 
“Apremw exddow . . . Eat 8’ Gre kai ryv ’AOqvav ovtw Kaodow ds Hevopndys 
ioropet. TavpoBdros Suidas, s.v. ) AOnva. 

5) Aesch. mapanpeoS. § 147 ’EreoBovrddas . . . dOev ras ’AOnvas rijs 
Toduddos éoriv idpera, Cf. 74%, and @*, Cf. Aristid. Aéz.1. p. 20, Dind. 
Bovliyns tis trav && axponddcas. 


* Athena Boappia: Schol. Lyc. 520 otrw 8€ rtparat mapd Bowwrois. 


oy 


° Athena Bovéea (?): vide Grograph. Register, p. 420. 

“* Schol. Arist. Wd. roor ai fepai eAaiae ris ’AOqvas ev rH dkpomdnet 
popiat ékadovvro, Suidas, 5.7. Mopiat’ éAaiat iepai rhs ’AOnvas €& av TO 
€Aatov éradAov trois wx@ot ta TavaOnvaca. Schol. Soph. 0. C. YO5 mepi 
*Axadnpiay . . . Tay éket popiay mapa 7d Tijs "AOnvas iepdy idpupevwy, 
Apollod. 3. 14, 1 pera d€ rotrov (Hocedava) fxev ’AOnva, Kai mouoapery 
Tijs KaTudnpews Kexpora pdprupa, épurevoev ealav, i) viv ev rd Tlavdpooie 
Seixvurat. 

* Athena odeds. 

At Athens: vide * a, @ Paus. 1. 26, 7 fepa pev rijs ’A@qvas eory W Te GAAy 
nods kai } nao Spoiws yn. Kai yap Scots Geovs xabéornxey Gddovs ev rois d7- 
pots veSeuv, ovdév re hocoy riv "A@nvay dyovow év trys TS BE dyt@raroy év owe 


wodXois mpdrepov vopicbey Ereaw fh avrq@AOuv amd tov Sipwr, eotiv ’AOnvas 


Sectrwelr 
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dyahpa év ry viv axporode, tore S€ dvopatopévy wédec yun S€ és abrs exer 
mecelv ex Tod oipavod . . . Avxvoy dé 7H Oe xpvoody KadXipayos exoincer. 
eumdnoartes b€ édaiov Tov Abyvov, THY adTHY TOD péAAOVTOS Erous dvapévovcty 
jpépar Edatov dé exeivo tov perued emapxet xpdvov TH AVxv@ KaTa Ta abTa év 
npeépa kat vuxti paivorrt. Vide 7° 4, 

b Strabo, 396 én de Th nérpg 7d ths ’AOnvas icpdv 3 te dpxaios 
veds 6 tis Tlodddos ev @ 6 daBeoros dvxvos, kat 6 mapbevdav bv emoingey 
"Ixrivos. 

© Hom. /7/. 2. 546: 

ot 8 ap ’AOnvas eiyov, ev Kripevov mrodtebpov, 
Sjpov "EpeyOjos peyadnropos, dv mor "AOnvy 
Opée, Atos Ouydrnp, réxe S€ CeiSwpos apovpa, 
Kad 8 ev ’AOnuno’ civev EG evi rion ve, 
evOa dé puv tavpotce Kat dpvetois iddovrat 
xotpot ’AOnvaiey mepireARopevav évavTay. 

4 Herod. 8. 55 ¢ort ev 1H dxpowddt ravty "EpexOéos rod ynyevéos 
Neyouevou eivat vyds, ev TH édaty Te Kai Oddragoa En, 5. 82 of S€ ("AOn- 
vaiot) ént roiade ddoev pacar edainy, ex’ @ dndfovow (oi "EnWavptor) Ereos 
éxdorov Th AOnvain te TH Wodads ipa wat tO EpexGei. Apollod. 3. 14, 7 
"EptxOoviov S€ adnoOavdvros kai tapévros ev re Tepéver ths AOnvas. Clem. 
Alex. Protrept. 39 P ri 8€ "EptxOdvios ; ctxt &v tO ved ris ToAtddos 
exnOeurat, 

e Plut. Zhemist. c. 10 Whpurpa ypager (Oeuorokdjjs) tHv pev modu 
mapaxarabécbat rh AOqva rij ’AOnvdav pedeovon. 

f C.I.A. 2.5% b, inscription referring to alliance of Athens with 
the Arcadians, Eleans, Achaeans, and Phliasians, before the battle 
of Mantinea, etéaoOat prev rov xnpuxa adrixa pdda to Ati r@’Odvprig kai 77 
"AOnva 7H Wodtade kai ty Anpntpe Kat + Kédpn xat trois Sadexa Oeois Kai ruis 
cepvais Oeais, édy cuveveiyky “AOqvaiwy ro dnp ra Sdéavra wept ths Tvppayias, 
dvotav cai mpdcohay mocerOa. Lb. 332 dvaypdat (rv cuppayiav) . . . 
€v oTHAN XaAKH kal orHoat ev dxporddet Tapa Tov vew THs AOnvas rs Tlodiddos. 
Cf. 464. ld. 481. 59 eOvcav de of épnBor ra_urpripua ev *AxporroAet 
th Te "AOnva ti TWodcddt kai 1 Kovporpod@ kai ry Mavdpdog. 1. 32 
dokev ri Bovdy nai TG Shpm . . . KadAlas cixe’ drodoiva reis Oevis rh 
xpnpata Ta dpeddpeva, emedy TH AOnvaia ta Tproxidta TdAdavta drevnveyKrat 
és nédkw & enduro vopioparos jyedanov. arodiddvat 5€ dro tev xpnudtwr 
& és drddoaiv €otw Tois Geois eynhispeva, ta te mapa ois ‘EAAnvo- 
tapias Orta viv cai taédd\a . . . éwetdav b€ drodeSopeva H ros Oeois ra 
xpnpara, €s 7d vewpiov Kal Ta Teixn Tois meptotan xpyoOat xpypaow. 2. TI 
éav O€ éxGyvat Soxq Ta eyndicpéva, oPeréro ppias Spaxpas tepas rh 
*A@nvaia, 


ner iat 
a repay 
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& Solon, ‘Yrobjxat, 4 rely yap peydOvpos éxicxoros 68ptpordrpy Hadhas 
"AOnvain xeipas dmepbev Zee, Arist. Hguc/. 581: 
& modtovye Hakdas, & 
tis lepwrarns dra- 
cov mokép@ Te Kat Totn- 
rais Ouvvaper 8 imephepor- 
ons pedéovca xapas. 
Arist. Zhesmoph. 1136: 
TladAdSa thy didéxopor époi 
Scdpo xadeiv vépos* és yopdv 
mapbévov, atvya Kovpny, 
F wok nuerépav €yet, 
kat xpatos pavepoy porn, 
KAnOodxds Te Kadetrat. 
Eur. Heracl. 770: 
Gd’, & wérma, odv yap oddas 
yas, oov kat nédts ds ov patnp 
Searowd te kai pirak... 
émet got roAvOvaTos det 
Tipa Kpaiverat, ovde Adbee 
pnvov pOwas ypepa, 
véwy 1 aobai xopay Te posal. 
dvepdevte S€ yas én’ byxOp 
ddAodvypara mavvuxiows tnd map- 
Béveav idxxe: wodav xpdroot. 
Aesch. Eum. 997: 
xatper’ dotixds News, ikrap jyevor Ards, cleae bem 
mapbevov piras pidot cadpovorvtes ev xpdva, 
Waddddos 8 ind wrepois dvras a¢erat marnp. 

bh Athena Hododxos at Athens: archaic inscription ZpA. Arch, 1883, 
P: 33- & Aexarqy "AOnvaia Modiovx@ ‘Tepoxheidns p? dvéOnxev. 

i Athena "Apynyéris: C./. Gr. 666 add. Maddds "EpexOedav dpyayére 
ody kara vadv Gde ror idpvOn Bedrépa ‘ApdkAcos inscription on base of statue 
of priestess dedicated to Athena Polias. C./. A. 3. 65 6 djpos dro trav 
bubeicav Swpedv ind Taiov, Cf. 2b. 66 “Iovkiov Kaioapos Oeot ’AOnra 
"Apynyertds. C.D, Gr. 476 ’AOnva ’Apynyerids: . . . “Eppo . . . Papyyrtios 
ray (Bopdv), inscription on fragment of altar at Athens, ? second 
century B.c. Plut. Ad. c. 2 iyiv trois AOnvaiows . . . dpxnyeris "AOnva 
kat matpgos ’AmddNwv éori. Cf. Schol. Arist. Av. 515 ris "Apyryéridos 
"AOnvas 1o dyadpa yAatxa elyev ev ri xetpi. 

% Panathenaea: ® Paus. 8, 2, 1 Mavabyvaa krnOjval paow éni Oncéws, 
Gre bm "AOnvaiwv éréOy ovveideypevev és piav dndvreav modw. 
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b Harpocr. s.v. Wavad, dirt Havabnvaa iyero “AOnvyat, ra pev Kal! 
exagTuv éviaurdy, ta dé Sid mevternpidos, Gmep kai peydda éxddouy, .. . Fyaye 
d€ rw Eopray mpdros "EpiyOdmos 6 ‘Hoaiorov, xaba now “EXAduxés re Kai 
*Avdporiay, éxdrepos év a’ “ArOiSos, mpd tovrov dé ’A@nvata éxadeiro, as 
dednoxey "lotpos ev y rv *Arrixav. 

© Schol. Aristid. p. 323, Dind. ra de peydda (Tavadnvaca) Mewiorparos 
€TOLnoe, 

4 Schol. Arist. Wud. 37 obroe dé (of Sjypapyor) ty wopmiy rdv Tava- 
Onvaiwv éxocpoiv. Thuc. 6. 58 pera yap domidos cai Sépatos eidbecav ras 
mounas toiy.—AOdubérae for the peydra Hav, Pollux, 8. 93 dOdobéra 
Séxa pev eiow, eis xara udny? Soxypracbévres dé dpxovet récoapa érn, emi rH 
Stabeivar ra MavuOnvaca, rév Te povotxdy Kal roy -yupiKdy Kal ry immrodpopiav.— 
‘Iepomoot for the pixpd, vide 2, Cf. Arist. Athen. Polit. c. 54. 

© Lucian, Migrin. 53° év TO ayau roy Tavabnvaiwy Anpbevra .. . 
Twa Tay mohrav dyecOa mapa Tov dywvobérny drt Bantov Exov ivdriov eOecpet. 

f Herod. 6. 111 Ovaias *AOqvaiey dvaydvrev kai mavnyvpias tas ev That 
Tevrernpiot ‘yivouevas, karevxerar 6 KapvE 6 "AOnvaios dua te *AOnvaloiwn, 
Aéyor, yiverOat ra dyad Kat WAaraetor. 

& Schol. Arist. xb. 385 ev rois Mavabnvaios waco af ind r&v 'AOnvaiwr 
drrotkiabeioa rédes Body rvOnodspevoy Erepror. 

h Harpocr. s. v. sxapnpdpor’ Acivapyos ... pyat “of dvi oxadnpdper 
epnBor eis rip dxpémohw dvaBjoovra, odx ipiv eyovres xdpiw ris moXrelas, 
ada 1G Tovrov dpyupio.” dvri rod pérotcot.... Anunrpios yoor év y' 
NopoOecias yaiv bre mpowérarrey 6 vdpos Tots peroixors ev Tais topmrais 
atrovs pév oxdpas pépew, ras b€ Ovyarépas avrév tdpeia Kai oxdda. Cf. 
Pollux, 3. 55. 

i Schol. Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. 9 P. (Dindorf, vol. 1. p. 417) 
epig’ thy heyopemny cipeciarqy yolv fy ovrws mepiedodvTes epiois Kat Tawiats 
idacpdrav Awéwv—iv 8é KddBdos dard rijs Mopias €aias—Kat dxpodpvas 
Tavrotos meptapravres dviyyov eis "Axpdénodw rh Modudds AOnvaioe Mavaqvaca, 

kK Xenoph. Sympos. 4. 17 Oadrropdpovs yap 17 *AOnvG rods xadovs 
yépovras éxdeyovra. Schol. Arist. Vesp. 542 €v rois TavaOnvaiots, of 
yépovres Ociddous Exovres emdprreroy. 

1 Schol. Soph. Oed. Col. Gort 6 8€ "ApiororéAns xai trois mxnoact Ta 
Tlavadnvaa, €Aaiou rot éx popiov ywopevov di8ec8ai dyot: so also Pindar 
Wem. 10. 65. 

m Harpocr, s.v.Aapmds. tpeis dyourw ’AOnvaios €opras Aaumabas, Mavaby- 
vais kat “Hoatoreiots kat Tpopnbeios. 


n Eur, Hec. 466: 
9 TladAddos év rode 


Tas xad\dippov Ocas 
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vaiova’ év Kpoxéy métA@ 

CetLopae Gppart madovs, 

ev dadadéace moixiddova’ dvOoxpdxorce myvas, 

9} Titdvev yevedy, 

tav Zeis dupinipo 

koipiCes pdoyp@ Kpovidas ; 
Cf. Schol. 28. od pdvev yap mapbévor bpawvor, ds dnow "AoA ddapos . .. GAAG 
kal réhevat yuvaixes, &s Depexpdrns ev Aovdodidacxdro .. . Today b€ aviépour 
dia mevraernpidos ev trois Havabyvatois, Harpocr. wémdos. tod mémdov rot 
dvayonevou +i 'AOnva rois peyddous Tavadnvatos. Schol. Arist. £q. 563 
ida mapa rois "AOnvaiors mémdos to Appevoy + rs Tavabnvaixis vews, hv ob 
"AOnvaiot xaracxevdtovar Th Ged a rerpaernpidos. fs kai Thy mopmhy did rob 
Kepapeckod motodoe péxpe rod "EXevowiov. .. . O38 éyéypanto *EyxeAabos, dv 
dvcihev  "AOnra . . , emeaxevdtero ov 6 mémXos Ka’ Exacrov émavrdév. Diod. 
Sic. 20. 46 of 8€ ’A@nvaio yodypavros ynypicpa Srparoxdéous én picavro 
xpvoas pev eixdvas ef’ Epyatos arhoa Tov te *Avreydvou kat Anuntpiov .. . 
evupawévray abrovs eis tov Tis "AOnvas méwdov kar’ enauréy. Plut. Demet. 10 
evupaiverOar b€ 76 mémho pera tov Oedv adrods (Anpnrptov xal *Avriyovoy) 
enpicavre, Hesych. s. v. Epyacrivar’ ai roy néndov iaivovoat 

oO CLL A. 2. 314 AtedexOy S€ Birdummidns kat inp xepaias kai toroid, 

das dv 3009 1H GeG eis ra Mavabjvaa 76 wémdr@ & éxopicbn én Eixrnpovos 
pxovros. Stratis, Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. 2. 772 tov wérdov 
8€ rovrov EAxove” gvevopres toneioss av8pes dvapiOntor els Axpov Somep 
iotiov rav iorov, Paus. 1. 29, 1 rov 3€ "Apeiov méyou mAqolov detxvurat vais 


ns a ee , , 
mrowOeioa és thy tev Tlava€nvatewy mopmny. 


P Philostr. Vita Soph. 2. 1, § 5 (Kayser, p. 236) kdxeiva mepi ray 
Navabqvaiwy tovtwy feovov' mémdov pév dvigOae ris veds ... Spapeiv Se ry 
vaiv otk tmofvyiev dyévtar, dAX’ troyeiors Bnxavais émodtabdvoveay, &x 
Kepapetxot d€ dpagay xidia kann ddeivar éxi rb EXevoinov kal mepiBadovcav 
aird mapapeiat To Hekacytxdy, KopiCoperny 8¢ mapa Td TlvOvov édGeiv of viv 
Spwora, Ar. Athen. Polit. c. 54 1a Edevoivade Wavadnvaa. Thuc. 1.20 
T@ ‘Inndpx@ mepirexivres TEpi TO \ewxdptov Kadovpevoy THY Tlava€nvaixiy mopniy 


Siaxoopoovre. 


« Schol. Arist. Wud. 984 ‘Qpyoivro rois Warabyvaiors ev Sxdots of maides* 
cf, 2b. 985 Tprroyeveins. etSos dpynoews 4 xadeirae évdmdtos’ bia 8e Td els 
"MOmay ravryy tedeisGat Tperoyéverca xadeirat. Lysias "Amodoy, Awpodox. 
Pp. 700 R MavaGqvaiots rots puxpois €xopyyouv muppixiorais dyeveiots. Schol. 
Pind. Pyth, 2. 127 6 "Eniyappos tiv *AOnvav nat trois Arooxovpots tov 
evérdiov vouov énavdjoa. Dionys. Halic. Antiqu. Rom. 7.72 “EAAnvixoy 
6€ dpa xai tovro fw év rois mdvy madawy enirpdevpa, ev GmAots Spxnows 7 


kadovpevn Uvpptyn, ety "AOqvas mparys emi Terdvey ddancpa xopevew Kai 


wes 
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SpxeicOar abv Srdos tamivixta id yapas dptapévns, etre madairepov Ere 
Koupytey airy xaractycapever. Beulé, 7Acropole d' Athénes, 2. p. 313 
ISTAIS NIK... PBOS=zupptxiorais wenoas “ArapBos. Cf. 7d. Pl. 4 relief 
showing two groups of four dancers with shields. Cf. C. 7. A. 2. 965 b 


mato mupptxiatats Bods. 


r Schol. Arist. Wud. 971 pius... Soxei mparos xiBapicae sap" 
"AOqvaias Kai vixjoat Tlava@yvaiots ext KadXiov apyovros (B.c. 456). Plut. 
Pericl. 13 6 Tlepuxdijs tére mparov éynhicato povorjs dyava trois Tava- 
Onvaiots ayerOar Kat diérakev adrds aOdobérns aipedets Knabdte yp tovs 
dyouCopévous atrciv 4 adey 4 xibapitew, Heliod. Aeth. 1. 10 Mavabnvaiov 
T&p peyidov dyopevev, Gre thy vaiv AOnvaion emt yas tH ’AOnra méprovow, 
ervyxavoy péev epnBevav, doas b€ Tdv ciwOdra maava TH Oe, Kal Ta vevopto- 
péva mporopmetoas, ws elyov orodjs, att yapuds wai adrois oreddvors 
Epyopat oixdde. 

8 Lycurg. xara Aeoxpar. p. 209 R obra yap trédaBov ipav of marépes 
anovdaiov elvat moinriy (tov “Opnpor) Sore vdpov Cevro Kab’ Exdoryy mevraern- 
pida Trav Havabqvaiov pdvov rav @dov momrav papdeicba ra ry. Plat. 
HHipparch, 228 B ‘Iwmdpxe, bs... ra ‘Opnpou &ry mparos exépioev eis tiv 
yi rautqvi, Kal nvdycace Tods payedois Mavabnvaios e& trodivews epetns 
avra duevat. 

t Lysias, *Amodoy. Awpodor. p. 698 emi AtoxAcovs TMavabqvaiois rois 
puxpois KUKMKG@ xop@e Tptaxocias (Spaxpas dvydoca). 

u Pollux, 4. 83 ’AOnvnoe b€ Kal ovvavdia Tis éxadciro cuupevia Tis avAn- 


z , 
trav, ev Tavadnvaiois cvvavdotvrey. 


Vv Harpocr. s. v.’AroBdrns .. . 6 droBdrns inmxdv re dyanopa . .. Ta de 
év aire ywopueva Snrot Gedppactos ev 7H k TOv vdpwv. yxpavrat b€, hyai, 
Toure povot Tev “EAAnver "AOnvain cat Bowroi. Cf. Eratosth. Cafaster. 13 
"Hyaye (5 "EpexOeds) S€ eripedXds ra Tavadnvata cal Gua jvioyos éxwv mapa- 
Barnv domidiov éyovra kat tpirodiav emi ris xefadjs. Dionys. Halic. Avn/. 
Rom. 7. 73 €repdév re, wap Gdiyas Ere udatrépevoy wédect “EhAnviow ev 
icpoupylas textv dpyaixais, 6 raév mapepSeBynxdrav rois dpyact Spdpos. Cf. 
C. I. A. 2. 968 dppare rodcueatnpi (vixjeas). 

x Boat-races. C. J. A. 2. 965 vixnrnpia vedy duiddns. Plato, 
Meineke, Com. Graec. 2. p. 679, referring to the tomb of Themi- 


stocles, 6 ods 8€ répBos .. . xordray Gud’ 7 tov veav Oedoera. 


y Time and date of the festival: Schol. Eur. Arc. 469 ra 8é Mava- 
Onvata fv éopth "AOqvas, mdvrer "A@nvatwv oundvrwy eéxcice Kat Tav GAdov 
‘EAAqvav téacapas Hpepas mavnyupt(évrav. Procl. i Zim. p. g ra yap 
peyaha (Kavabqvata) rou ‘ExaropSaavos éyiyvero tpirn dmtvros, as Kat TovTO 


tois gumpoober iordpyra, Cf. Schol. Plat. Rep. 328 A. Demosth. 


alteru ally 


rr ee 
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Kara Tewoxp. p. 708 dwdexary (rod “ExaropSaravos pnvos) Tov vdpov elonvey- 
kev... dcampakdpevos .. . xabiCerOar vopobéras bia Wy picparos emt ri rev 


Mavabnvaiay mpopace. 


z C. 1. A, 2. 163 (Rang. 814), Panathenaic inscription—? during 
the administration of Lycurgus—émos dv .. . reAeo 6] 9) TopmH mapeoKer- 
acne ds dpirra tH AGG Kat’ Exactov tiv énavrov imép tod Sypov Tob 
*"AOqvaiav Kai rédAa boa Sei Sioryrar mepi THv Copryy Thy ayopévyy rH Ged 

n VEG 
cards ind rav keporody, epnbicba rH Sypo... Obew Se rovs leporosors 
x . du 6 , La -~ 2 - a8 - x . > =~ 2 ? , ra 
ras pev d00 Ovaias ray re TH *AOqVa rij ‘Yyteiq kal riy ev 7G ap (P elm Taye 
Ovopévny or dpxaio ved Ovopévnv) xabdmep mpérepov Kai veipavras Tos mpurd- 


; 3 e a ‘ 
veot wévre pepidas Kal trois evvéa dpyovow... kai Taplats THs Geod piav Kai Trois 


hole tdeicporro.ois pilav xai rois arparnyois Kat trois taguipyos . .. Ta d€ GAda xpéa 
lad *AOnvaiots pepitew .. . of Leporotol pera Tov Bowvay mépparres THy Topmiy TH 
—— * 


cp Ovdvrwv raitas tas Bots dndcas ni 76 Bows tis ’AOnvas TH peyddo, piay 
8€ ent rQ rijs Nixns mpoxpivavres ex TOY KaAMoTEVoVTGy Body kai Ovoavres 77 
*AOnva Th TWodudde kal rh AOqva rH Niky ... Tovs b€ ieporoods Tovs Stockody- 
ras ra Havabyvaa ré kar’ évavtéy moe thy mavvxiba os Kaddloryy rH beg 
kal Thy mopmiy méumew Gua prio dvidvre Cyproivras Tov pH meOapxourra Tats 
ex tev vépov Cnpias, 

*7 The feast of Suvoikea: Thuc. 2.15 vepopevous ta abrav éxdorous dep kai 
apo rod Hudyxace (Onoevs) wid mode Tadry xpnoOat f anavray #dn cuvrehovvray 
és abriy peyddn ywopévy mapedd6n ind Onoéws Tois Eretra’ kal ovvoixia €& 
exeivou ért kal viv rH Oem éoprivy Snuoredy movodot. Plut. Thes. 24 xara- 
Aveas odv ta map’ éxdorots mpuTaveia Kai Bovdeurnpia Kal dpyds, év dé moumoas 
dract xotviv évraiba mpuraveioy kai Bovdeurypiov Grou viv Wpurat rd doru, THY 
re méAw ’A€nvas mpoanydpevce Kat Wavabyvaia Ouaiay émoinge Kounv. "Educe 
8€ kal Meroikta 1H Sern ext Beka rod ‘ExaropBaiavos, fv ere eal viv Ovovor, 
Schol. Arist. Pax 1019 gact yap rh r&v ovvoixeciov éopri Guotav rereioOat 
Elpjvy tov 8€ Bopoy pi aiparotoba, ‘ExaropBadvos pnvos éxrn éni Seka. 
Steph. Byz. s.v. ’A@jva.. . dyot Xdpa€ Gre 6 Ofaeus tas evdexa woes Tas 


év th ’Atring cuvotxicas eis "AOqvas ouvorkia éoptyy KaTeaTHGaTO. 
*8 Athena, the city goddess. 


8 At Troezen, vide 7b. At Tegea: Paus, 8. 47. 5 Teyedrats d¢ éort 
kat GdXo lepdv "Anas lodudridos’ éxdorov 8 dna€ érous iepets és abrd eaetor 
76 tod "Eptparos lepdv dvopdtovat, Aéyovres Ss Knhei 7G Adeod yevorro Suped 
mapa ’AOnvas dvddwrov és rov mdvra ypdvov evar Teyéav. Kal aire gaciv 
és Qudaxy tis 7éhews arorepotcay tHy bedv Sodvat tprxav Tov Medotons. 

b At Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, 2 Evraida ’AOnvas lepdv menoinras, Wodcovxou 
kadouperns kai Xudxtoixov ris auras. ... Tered8as 3€ épydcaro (76 dyahpa) avnp 
émyepios. ‘Evoince 8¢ xai dopara Adpia 6 Teriddas AAa te kai Ypvoy és THY 
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Oedv. eneipyaota Sé 7H xadkG TOA pev tov AOav “Hpakdéous. Cauer, 
Delect.? 17 Aapdvov dvébexev "Abavaig Wodtdxo wedds taba Gr ob8es menoxa 
tod viv, Polyb. 4. 35 xara yap twa Ovolav mérprov ee rods pev éy rais 
a , 4 n a 4 3%. 2 a > a cod , , 
Muxias peta tov Snhov woprevew ent tov ths AOqvas Tis Xadkuolkou vedy. 
Eph. Arch, 1892, p. 23: inscription found at Amyclae mentioning 6 
ieveds Tloodévos ’"Aoadiov "APavas Xadxtoixov ’Aavas Tlodtdxou, 


¢ At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 9 dpeima dé ’AOnvas icpod Wodtddos émi 
avTe. 

4 At Daulis: Collitz, Dralect. Inschr. 1523 ph xara8ovdigdoora 8¢ 
pindeic rovrovs obs dveOnxe KdAdov kai Aapo rae AOavae rae Uodcdds. In 


Rhodes *°, 


© Crete: at Hierapytna, inscription of treaty between Hierapytna 
and Lyctus: Cauer, Delect? 117 (C. I. Gr. 2555) ‘Opto rav ‘AGavaiay 7 
*Odepiav .. . kal "A@avaiay Todtdda nai *AOnvaiay Sadporiav. At Dreros: 
Cauer, Delect.2 121 ’Opvio rév A@avaiay trav Wododyov. At Priansus : 
C. I. Gr. 2556 oracdvrev dé ras orddas .. . of pév “leparirvor év t@ iepd 
Tas *A@avaias ras Hodtddos, cai of Upuivowor ev r@ tep@ ras "AOavaias ras 
Tlokiddos, At Cnossus: Paus. 9. 40, 3. 

f At Chios: Herod. 1, 160 évOcirev dé, e& ipod "Anvains TloAcovyou 
droonacbels id Xiwv €Eedd6n. 

8 At Amorgos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 382 dvadeivar és 76 
lepdvy tO Adi rau... kat "AOqvae 7 Wodedds. 

h At Ios: Afi. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1891, p. 172 Aut 7G Wodcet kai rH 
*AOnrE r(j Wodeddi?). Cf. C. 1. Gr. 2263 c. 

i At Cos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 220 "AOqva Modd&s div 
TeAciav, 

k At Erythrae: Paus. 7.5, 9 "Eort d€ év EpuOpais cat AOqvas Toduidos 
vads. 

1 Priene: inscription in British Museum, C. 7. Gr. 2904 Barsded’s 
*AdeEavdpos dveOnxe tov vadv A@nvain Wokiads. Paus. 7. 5, 5 Ho6eins & 
dy... "A@nvas TO ev Upinvy vag .. . Tov dydAparos évexa, 

m At Pergamum: Athena [odds xai Nuenddpos. Inscriptions in 
Ergebnisse d. Ausgrab. su Pergam. 1880, pp. 76-77 6 dipos *AckAn- 
mudda EvavOov ri yevopevyy iépecav rhs Toduddos kai Nixntdpov ’AOnvas ev 
tois dxtwxatderdros Nixnopios edaeBeas evexa, Cf. C.L. Gr. 3553 9 
Bovdy xai 6 Sypos éretunoay Kravdlav . . . pytépa KAavidias iepeias Nexnoépov 
kal Hodiddos ’AOyvas. Cf. Polyb. 4. 49. 


n At Ilion: Dion. Halic. Ant. Rom. 6. 69 6 yap Hyeudv airéy rut 
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yevous Navrios awé Tov otv Aiveia cretkdvrav THY drotkiay, Rv “AOnvas icpevs 
Tloduados. 
© At Phaselis: C. 7 Gr. 4332 ieparevoavra tis mpoxadnyeridos ris 


moAews eas "AOnvas Todtddos xai tov Oe@y TeBacrav. 


p At Phalanna in Perrhaebia: Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 1330 ’A@dva 


TloAtade of wrodiapyo. évébetkay. 
PX 


a At Heraclea in Magna Graecia: C. Z. Gr. 5774-5 AOdvg Hodiddk : 
on the Tabulae Heracleenses. 

r AtIstros: C. LZ. Gr. 3048 dvaypdya 16 Sdypu eis 70 lepov TO Tas 
*AOdvas tas TloAtddos. Macedonian period. 

8° Athena Apxnyéres at Athens, vide ®i, At Sparta: Avrzsizd. 1. p.608 
(Dindorf) 4 own pev dpynyéris dupow raiv odeow (Athens and Sparta). 
? At Lemnos: C. Z. Gr. 2155 according to Boeckh’s restoration. 

“0 Athena Warpia at Anaphe: Lull. de Corr. Hell. 1892, 143, No. 27 
Znvos Tarpiov xat ’AOnvas Harpias, 

“| Athena Havayais at Patrae: Paus. 7. 20, 2 rov mepiBddov b€ eorw 
évras tis Aadpias kai *AOqvas vads éxikAnow Tavaxaidos. ¢épavros rd 
@yadpa Kai xpvovd. 

“® Athena ‘Ouodwis: Schol. Lycoph. 520 ‘Opodwis d€ riparar mapa 
OnBaiots. 

“ Athena Anpoxparia: C.I.A. 2. 1672 ’AOnvas Anpoxparias on altar, 
first century B.c.; 3. 165, Same inscription on base of a statue (?) that 
stood near the Parthenon, period of Herodes Atticus. 

Titles from cities and localities : 

“#2 ’ApaxuvOids from the mountain in Boeotia (Geogr. Register, 
Pp. 419). 

b Athena *Aconoia: Herod. 1. 19 vnod ’A@qvains . . . émixAnow *Ag- 
onoins. .. . Lhid. rov vndv tis "AOnvains, tov évérpynoay xapys tis MiAnoins év 
"Agonoe. 

** Athena “Iadvoia in Rhodes: Rev. Arch. 1867, p. 30, No. 71 
(iepevs "A@d)vas Awdias kai... "A@dvas "Iadvaias HoAtd8os cai Atds Nodtéws 
Kapecpddos : imperial era. Athena Awédia at Physcos in Caria, Bull. de 
Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 31, No. to. 

* Athena "Ikcas: ® Herod. 7. 43 Eépéns és 1rd Upidpov Uepyapoy 
aveBn .. . Oeagdpevos S€... 77 AOnvain TH Tcdds COuce Bois yidias. Cf. Xen. 
Hfell. 1.1, 4; Plut. Alex. 15; Strabo, 13, p. 593 rw b€ tay "cow rar 
viv Téws pév Kopny etvai pact 70 lepdv Exovoay Tis "AOnvas puxpdv Kal edredés, 
*ANeEavdpor 8€ dvasdvra pera TH eri Upavix@ vixny dvaOjpaci re Koopioa 6 
iepdv, 
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b C.L. Gr. 3595, decree in honour of Antiochus I, Seéyae rj Bovdg 
Kai TG Ojyw tH pev idperav Kal Tous iepovdpous Kai Tos mpuTavers ebacOat 77 
"AOnva 1H Arde... 77° AOnva curtedecdt@cay Ty voptCoperny Kai mdrptov 
Ovaiar. 

© Arch. Zeit. 1878, p. 153, inscription from [lium containing 
a decree in honour of a citizen of Gargara, ére dump dyaOds €ore rept 
7d fepdv ras ’AGywas kal tiv mavyyupy cai rd xowsy r&v wédeov (third 
century B. C.). 

d "I\ieca: Hesych. s.v. éopr év *AOhvas* ev “Thip *AOnvas “IAddos Kal 
opm kat ayov. 

© Panathenaea at Ilium: ré pexpa C. L. Gr. 3601. Cf. 3599 ard 8€ 
THs mpoaddov yiverOa ava way eros €v rH Mavabnvuig ev th Eopth tev "TMtaxay 
mopmyy kai Ouciay TH AGnva. 

f Appian: Mithrad. Bekk. 1. p. 365 76 rijs ’AOnvas edos § Taddddiov 
kadovow Kai dcomerés fpyotvrae vopiovow ebpeOqva rére GOpavoroy (in the 
destruction of Ilium by Fimbria). 

“7a Athena ‘ImmoXairs at Hippolas on south coast of Laconia: Paus. 
3. 25, 9 wodews epeima ‘Immddas éoriv, ev 8 abrois ’’AOnvas lepov ‘“ImmoXairidos. 

b Athena Kpacria: vide Geograph. Register, p. 422. 

¢ Athena Kuppnoris: vide Geograph. Register, p. 423. 

48a Athena Awdia, vide *5, at Lindos: Strabo, 655 fepav 8€ dori AOnvas 
Awdias abrét, emupavés rev Aavaidwv idpupa. C.L. Gr. 2103 e’AOnra Awdia 
Tlogideos Hoowdov yapiornptov : Rhodian inscription in the Tauric Cher- 
sonese, 

b Athena Mayapois: vide Geograph. Register, p. 422. 

* Aristid. vol. 1, p.17, Dind. elotv ai mddes dpa *A@nvas . . . WoAsou- 
xos dace xéxAnrat. 

50 Athena "Axcpia at Argos: ® Hesych. s. v. év "Apyet, ent rivds axpas 
iSpupern ad’ js Kat ’Axpiowos dvopdobn fore Se Kai 9 “Hpa xat”Aprepes Kai 
"Aposirn mpocayopevopern ev “Apyet kata 7d Spotov én’ axpe idpupévat, 

b Paus. 2. 24, 3 én dpa d€ ers tH Aapion Atds érikAnow Aaptoaiov vads 
... kal "AOnvas 8€ vads dure Oéas a£ios, 

© Clem. Alex. 39 P ev ra@ ve@ tHs AOnvas év Aapicoy &v rq dxpordder 
rahos éotiy ’Axpictov, 

5 Aristid. vol. 1, p. 1§, Dind, édewv 8€ mavay tas Kopupds exer xara 
Kparos. 

52 At Agrigentum: Polyb. 9. 27 emt 8€ ris xopupias "A@qvas iepoy Exria~ 
rat at Ads "AtaBupiou, 
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* At Scepsis: Xen. He//. 3. 1, 21 6 5€ Aepxvdridas Ovoas 1H "ACnva ev 
Th tev Ten iev axpomones, 

* Paus. 6. 26, 3, in Elis, ev dxpomdder 8€ 79 "HAciw eotiv iepdv *AOnvas" 
€hehavros b€ rb dyahpa kai ypuood. eivar pev d) ediov haciv adryy, memoiyrat 
d€ ddextpudy ent rH Kpdvet, Ste mpoyerpdrara Zxovar és payas oi ddexrpudves, 

* AtCorone in Messenia: Paus. 4. 34, 6 xaAxoiv d€ xai ev dxpomdadet 
Ths ’AOnvas ro Gyadpa eotw ev tralbpw, xopovny S€ ev tH xetpt Exouca. 

* At Megara: Paus. 1. 42, 3 dxoddunrar S¢ emt rh xopupf ris dxpo- 
mOdeas vads ’A@nvas, @yadpa 5é gor éxixpvoov wry xetpav Kal dkpev modar" 
tavra d€ Kal 7d mpdowndy eorw edéharvros .. . kai Dro Alarridos. 

*T Athena Kopugacia: Paus. 4. 36, 2, on the promontory of Cory- 
phasion in Messenia, fepév ori ’AGnvas exixAnow Koputacias. 

°® Athena Kpavaia near Elatea: Paus. 10. 34, 7 "EANareias 8¢ dcov 
otadious cixoow apéarnxev *AOnvas énixAnow Kpavaias icpdv. . . . emi rovr@ TO 
Ade 75 lepdy memoinra .. . rov dé fepéa ex waidwv aipodvrat ray dynBov... 
10 6€ dyahya éroingay pév Kai Torro Todvkdéous aides, Zore S€ eoxevacpévov 
as és payny, kal ereipyaotae rH domid: tov ’AOhunor pipnua emt ri donids ris 
kahoupévns tnd *A@nvaiwv Tapbévov. Cf. inscriptions in Bull. de Corr, 
Hell. 18847, p. 318 ’Ovmoiddpov tepnretoavra “AOnva +H Kpavda. Jd. 
(decree of alliance with Tenos) dvaypaya dé kai... rd Waidiopa dvabe- 
pev ... &v 7G iep@ ras ’AOavas ev Kpavais (? fourth century B.c.). 

*°a Athena Kumaptooia near Asopus on the Laconian coast: Paus. 3. 
22,9 AOnvas lepdv dorw ev fj dxpordder Kumapiootas enixdnow, ris 8€ dxpo- 
modews mpds Tois Tool médEws épeimia KaAovpevys Axadv Tov Tapaxvmapiocioy. 

b At Larissa in Thessaly : Collitz, Dzalect. Inschr. 345 (in letter 
from Philip V concerning extension of civic franchise) (rd paduopa) ev 
ord\das .. . dyypawavras xarOépev ev trav axpdmodw ev Tov vady Tas’ AGavas, 

6° Athena “Oyxa at Thebes: Aesch. Sep/. 501: 

mpatoy peév “Oyca Tladdas 98 ayximrodis 

muAaot yeirov’ dvdpos éxOaipove’ dpi 

cip&et. 
Lb. 164: 

ov te pdxap dvaco “Oyxa, mpodpdves 

€ntdmvdov nmoAdews dos emipptov. 
Paus. 9. 12, 2, at Thebes, Zor: pév ev traidpo Bopis kai dyadpa ’AOnvas 
dvabeivas 5€ aitd Kadpov Aéyouor . . ."Oyya cata yAaooay Thy buwixwv kadeirat, 
Steph. s.v. ’Oyaiar. mda OnBadv .. .”Oyxa yap 4 AOnrva xara Poin«as. 
Schol. Eur. Phoen. 670 6 pév Ernoixopos ev Etporeia riy A@nvav éomapxévar 
tovs dddvras pyai. 

* Athena’Irevia, @ Near Coronea: Paus. 9. 33, I THs Irwvias ’A@nvas 
fori 70 iepdy... xai és tov xowdy auviacw évraiba oi Botwrol aidduyov. év 38 7G 
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va® yahkot memounpeva ’AOnviis "Irwvias Kai Aids cot dydApara, téxvy be 
“Ayopaxpirov. Strabo, 411 xpargcavres 5é (of Botwrol) ris Kopaveias év 
T@ mpd airhs medio 1rd THs “Iravias "Abnvas tepdv ipicavro éumvupoy re 
OerradtxG xal tov wapappéovra wrorapyoy Kovdpior mpoonydpevoay cpopoves 7h 
éxel, ’AAkatos 8¢ kaXel Kapddtoy Aéyav, “ & "vara" "APavda roAcpabddéxos & trot 

hucadonrs Kopovias émi gicewy vata rdpobev andiBuivers Kopadio rorape nap’ by Gas.” 
(Bergk, Alcaeus, frag. 9) evraiOa dé kat ra MapBorwria cuveréhov’ ovyxabi- 
Spura dé rH AOnd 6 “Aidns kara twa, ds pact, pvotuny airiav. Bacchylides 
frag. 23 oby 3pas epyov odd dpBodas adda xpvaatyidos "Iravias xpi map’ 
ebdaidadov vady eAOdvras aBpdv rs Seiéat. 

b Athena "Irovia in Thessaly: Paus. 1. 13, 3 1a dvateOévra daha trav 
KeArexv és ro ris "AOnvas iepoy tis "Irwvias Bepov pera€d wat Aapions, at 
1d émiypappa Td én’ aitois 

NcPs> rors Pupeods 6 Modoagds ‘Irwvids Sapov *AOdva 
Tlvppos dd Opacéwy expéuacev Tadarav. 

Paus. to. 1, 10 76 yap civOnua... eiSoro ev tais paxats Ceooadois pev 
*AOnvas “Iravias. Schol. ap. Rhod. 1. 551 rijs ev Oeooadia "Irwvias mepi 
fs “Exaraids re év ty mpotn trav ioroptav Aéye. At Crannon: Polyaen. 
2. 54 éoprijs odans rév Kadovpévay "Iraviov, vy 7 wdvres Kpavvamor maigovor. 

¢ Athena "Iravia worshipped at Amorgos: ’A@q»4 79 “Irwvia and the 
festival r& Irdvia mentioned in inscription found there, Bull, de Corr. 
Hell. 1891, pp. 589-590. 

4 At Athens: C. Z. A. 1. 210 ’AOnvaias ‘Irevias (latter part of fifth 
century B. C.). 

e At Thaumakoi in Phthiotis: Collitz, Dralect. Inschr. No. 1459 
pds "Ireviov, 

® Steph. Byz. s.v. ’A@jvat médes’ Kara pév "Opov wévre kata d€ Dikwva €£ 
-.. ty EvBous ... raitas 8 ’AOnvas Acadas déyer Oa. 

Cults referring to the family. 

® Photius, s.v. mporereiav nyépav dvopatovary, év 7 eis THY axpémodww THY 
yapoupérny mapevov Gyovew of yovets ws THY Oedv Kai Ovaiay émTedovow. 

6 Athena “Amaroupia or ®parpia, a At Athens: Schol. Arist. 
Acharn. 146 drarotpa voy Att Sparpig kai "AOqva. C. IL, A. 2. 844: 
inscription probably referring to the ’Awarovpa. Plato, Luthyd. p. 
302 D Zets de jyiv . . . epreios dé xat patpios, xat Abnvain parpia. 

b At Troezen: Faus. 2. 33, 1 (on the island just off the shore) 
iSpicaro pév dia totro Alépa vadv évravba *AOnvas “Amaroupias . . . kaTeoTH- 
caro &€ Kai Trois Tportnviey mapOévoars dvariOévar mpd yapov ray Covgy ry AOnva 
Th “Awarovupia. 
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¢ At Syros: C.. Gr. 2347 q A€nvas Spa(rpias), 

d At Cos: Bull. de Corr, Hell. 1881, p. 224 Ards Sparpiov ’A@avaias 
Etpvavakriday (? fourth century B. c.). 

e Herod. 1. 147 lot d€ mdvres "luves, Goat dn’? ’A@nvay yeydvact kat 
*Amaroupta Gyovaw éprnv, ayouos 8€ mdavtes TAY "Eqeciov kat Kodohaviar, 

f Cf Aristot. Occon. p.1347 ti te lepeia th rijs "AOnvas tis év dxpordnet 
umeép Tob drobavdvros épew xvinka KpiOav kal mupav érépav kai dBoddy, Kat 
drm dv matddptoy yévytat, To avTé TodTo (éxcheveer ‘Inmias). 

® Athena Kryoia: Hippocr. wepi évumviov: Kuhn, 2, p. 10 et pev 
Toiow dyaboiow “Hrig Ad Otpavig at Kryoig, AOqva Kryoiy, ‘Epp Amdddave 
edxerOat, 

% Athena Myrnp: Paus. 5. 3,3 tav dé "HAciav ai yuvaixes .. . et£ac- 
dar rq *AOnva déyovrar... Kai 7 edyn odiow eredéoOn, Kai “AOnvas tepov 
émixkAnaw Myrtpos ipviaarro. 

* ? Athena Aoxia: Aristid. 1, p.21, Dind. Cf. Suidas, s. v. aiyis’ 4 dé 
i€peca AOnvyoe rH iepay aiyida pépovea mpos Tas veoydpous elanpyero. 

%8 ? Athena TevervAds: vide Niketas Epitheta Oeév, Westermann, 
Myth. Graec. p. 355. 

° Athena MapOévs: C. L.A. 1. 374 Wapbevp Expdvrov pé warnp dv- 
One Kat vios evOaS’ "AGnvain pyjpa mévev “Apeos ... Kpirtos kat Nyotwrgs 
éroinadrny. 1) WapOévos in State-decree circ. 420 B.c., C. Z. A. 1. 81. 

*© Athena Kopia near Cleitor in Arcadia: Paus. 8, 21, 3 mewoinrat 
dé xai émi dpous xopupas cradiows tpidxovra dmwrépw tis moAews vads Kal 
dya\pa ’AOnvas Kopias. Cf. Kopnoia *, 

Political titles. 

™ Athena Elpqvodépos: C. I. Gr. 6833, on base of statue, cult-title. 

™ Athena Bovdaia at Athens: Antiphon, p. 789 R & alte TO 
iSovdeutypi Aids Bovdaiov kai "A@nvas Bovdaias fepdv dort, Cf. C. L.A. 3. 
272 tepéws Atds BovAaiou kai AOgras Bovdaias. Cf. 683. 

*® Athena ’ApBovadia at Sparta: Paus. 3. 13, 6 Ads "ApBovdiov xat 
’AGnuas eotiv ’ApBovdias Bonds. 

™ Athena ’Ayopaia, vide ?7 4, 

® "AGnva evi Taddadio and esi Waddadig Anpioveto mentioned in fifth 
century Attic inscription containing schedule of religious funds, 
C.I.A. 1. 273. 16. 3+ 71 iepevs rov Ards rov emi TaAdadiov cai Bouliyns, 
Xpneavros Tov TvOiov "AmdhAavos, Sr xp} Erepov dos ris Taddddos KatacKevd- 


oarba, ex Trav iiew moncas Trois te Oeois rH Te méAce avéOyxev, ? Second 
century A.D. 
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b Paus. 1. 28, 8 dréca (Stxacrnpia) emi rois povedaiv éarw, AAAa Kai emi 
Tladdadig xadovor, xal trois dmoxretvaow dxovoias Kpiow xabéatnker, CF. 
Pollux, 8.118; Harpocrat. s.v. éwt Wahdadio: Demosth, kara ’Apicroxp. 
§ 71. Cf. 42 and 4». 


© Aesch, Zum. 1022: 
Téppo dé héyye Aaprddor cedacddpov 
és rods évepOe kat xdrw xOovds rérovs, 
ovv mpoonddoow, aire povpotaw Bpéras 
roupov Sikaios. 


Cf. Rang. Jnser. 814. 8. 
d Eur. Jph. Taur. 1469: 


éEéawoa Sé 
cai mpiv o° *Apelos ev mayors yipous ioas 
xpwag’, "Opeora, cat vigmiop’ és TovTd ye, 
vxav, lonpas datis av yo pous AdBy. 
® Athena ’Agidwowos at Sparta: Paus. 3. 15, 6 "A@qvas ’Afcoroivov 
kadouperns tepdv. as yap 87 dpuvdpevos “Hpakdijs “Inmoxdwvra kat robs maidas 
peer Oe car’ déiav, Sv mpotmiptay, lepov "AGnvas iSpverac, 


7% Athena Sradpia: Hesych. s. v. éwiBerov ’A@nvas. 


7 Athena O¢us: C. J. A. 3. 323 "OAnddpov (? Oirodspov) *AOnvas 
©¢udos: on seat in Attic theatre. 


Athena Upoyaia and [pévora, 


78a Athena Hpovaia at Thebes: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1887, p. 5 
inscriptions on fragments of pottery and bronze ‘A@dvas Tpovaias. 
Paus. 9, 10, 2 fare d€ Adpos ev deka trav mudav lepds *AmddAdwvos® 
... mpata pev 84 AiGov kara rHv €xoddv éatw 'AOnva Kai ‘Epps dvopaCdpevor 
IIpévaor, otjoat 8€ abrov Peidias, ryv bé "AGgvav déyerat Eadwas* pera dé 6 


, 
vads @xodduntat, 


b At Delphi: Aesch. Zum. 21 
Haddas mpovaia 38 ev Adyous mpeoBeverat. 

Herod. 1. 92 Kpoiow 8 Zort ai GAda dvadnpara ev rH “ENAGE: TOAAG . . . «ev 
8 Hpovnins ris év Aedqbuiot dons xpuoén peyadn. Aeschin. x. Kryop. 108 
(499 R) dvatpet 9 Mvdia rohepeiv Keppaiots xai tH xopav . , . dvadeivar . . . 7 
*AndAdane 76 UvOie wai "Aprépidt cal Antot xai’A@nva Upovata. Hesych, s.z. 
TIpovaias’ ’A@nvas répevos ev Aedgois, Harpocr. S.v. dvopdterd tis mapa 
Aedgois ’AOqva Upovaia Sia r4 mpd tod vaod Wpicba. Plut. Praec. Ger. 
Rei. p. 825 B ixerevovras év 1G iep@ tis Upovaias. Curtius, Anecd. Delphi. 
inscr. 43 and 45 ’A@dva ra TIpovaia, 
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7 Athena Upévoa. ® At Delphi: Paus. ro. 8, 4 6 rérapros d¢ (vads) 
*"AOnvas xadeirat povotas. Demosth, x.’Apioroy. A. p. 780 eit tais médeoe 
maoats Bopot cal ved mdvreav trav Gedy, év b€ rovrots kai Ipovoias "AOnvas as 
dyaijs Kal peydAns Oeod, kai mapa TO AnddANwM ev Aedois KdAdtoros Kat 
peytoTos ves evOvs etowdyre és 7d iepov. Photius, s.v. Updvota AOnva’ of pev 
6a ro mpd Tod vaod tov ev AcAgois Earuvar aityy, of b€ Gre mpovvdnoev drws 
téxy y Anto. Diod. Sic. 11. 14 of d€ (Hépoat) éni Thy ovAnoty Tov pavreiov 
reppbevres mpondrGov pev péxpt Tov vaod tis IIpovoias "AOnvas ... Td péev ovv 
ev Aedgois pavreiov Saovia twit mpovoia tiv aiknow diepvyev. 


b At Delos: Macrob. 1.17, 54, referring to the birth of Apollo, 
diu intervenit Juno... sed divinae providentiae vicit instantia, quae 
creditur iuvisse partum. Ideo in insula Delo ad confirmandam fidem 
fabulae aedes Providentiae, quam vadv Ipovoias ’A@yvas appellant apta 
religione celebratur. 


¢ ? At Prasiae in Attica: Bekk. Anecd. 299 Upovaia ’A@nva" dydAparos 
Svopa tou ev AeAdois mpd Tov vaod Tov ’AmdAXwvos idpupévour pédvora b€ 


"AOnva ev Upactais ris "Arrexys purat td Atopndovs. 


* Aristid. 1, p. 23, Dind. 6 8 ’ArdAAwv tev abrod xpnop@diar rairny 
Tpovernoaro Kai mpodvew énérafev, Ld. p. 26 Mévy dé "Epydyn kai Wpdvoa 
kéxAnrat. 


* Athena @yyia at Erythrae: Dittenberg. Syd/age. 370, 1. 27 Znvds 
Pypiou cai ’A@qvas Sypias . .. emanov T, 


** Zenob. §. 75 E GdAor d€ A€youce rv ’AOqva cipelv tiv Kad Tov  ipov 


pavriKny, 
Epithets of the war-goddess. 


“ Athena ’AdaAxopévy: ® Hom. Z7. 4. 7: 

Antal pév Mevedd@ dpnydves cist Oeaav, 

“Hon 1° “Apyely cai ’Adadxopernis "AOnn. 
Paus. 9. 33, 4 "Adadxopeval 8€ Kaun pév eorw od peyadn ... yeverOur be 
aurp 7d Svoua of pév dad ’Adadkopevéws, dvdpds airéyOoves, brs rovtov bé 
"AOqvav tpapava Néyovow . . . 'Anwrépw S€ Ths Kops émemoinro év TO 
XGaparg ris AEnvis vads Kai Gyadpa dpyaiuy édéhavros. Cf. Steph. Byz. 
§. 0. "AdaAxopenov. Ael. Far. Hist. 12. 57 (wept repdrav trois OnBaiors 
npopawopevor, AdeLdvdpou én’ abrovs rv Svvauty dyovros) 76 8€ ris ’AOnvas 
THs Kadoupérns “ANaAxopernidos dyadpa attopdrws karepreybn. Strabo, 413 
(‘AdaAnopevai) .. . Eye 8 dpyuiov lepov "AOnvais oPddpa tiwpevor, kai pact 
ye THY Oedv yeyernoOae evOdde . , . xai drdpOnros dei dterédecer | TOMS, obTE 
peydhy obca ot’ ev evepeet yapio Keer. 
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b In Chios: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1877, 82, No. 8 ’A@qvaAdadAKopery 
Td Ouperpixdy aHypa avéOnxev rod lepod wepiBdrou Katackevijs. 

** Athena Hpopaydppa: Paus. 2. 34, 8, near Hermione, év BourépOue 
b€ memoinra pév lepdv Anpntpos xat tis madds, memoinra 8é ’AOnvas' éni- 
«dynos O€ dort tH Gea mpopaydpya. 

85 Athena ’Apeta. ® At Athens, on or near the Areopagus: Paus. 
1. 28, 5 Boyds dotw AOqvas "Apeias, bv dvéOnxev (Opésrys) amopuyay ray 
Siem. C.D. A. 2. 333 Spdoa AOnvaious pév Aaxedarpovios "HAtov, “Apr, 
*AOnvav "Apetav (circ. 271 B.C.). 

b At Plataea: Paus. 9. 4, 1 WAaracedou d€ "AOnvas érixdnow *Apeias 
€otiv icpdv. @xudounOn 8€ ard Aapipov & ths payns adiow ’AOnvaiar THs 
Mapabaue dmévetpay. 

¢ At Smyrna: C. Z. Gr. 3137, in the oath dictated by the Smyr- 
naeans to the Magnesians, "Opyiw Aia Tv “Hdwov "Apy "AOnvay *Apelav 
(period of Diadochi). Athena-worship at Smyrna, ¢d. 3154. 

4d At Pergamon: Frankel, Zaschr. von Pergamon, vol. 1, No. 13. 
oath of Eumenes, duvio Ata. . .”Apn ’AOnvav ’Apeiar, 

8° Athena ’AAxiSquos: Liv. 42. 51 Ipse (Perseus) centum hostiis 
sacrificio regaliter Minervae, quam vocant Alcidemon, facto. 

*T Athena Anires at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 4 rérapra kai méumra 
*Apréuide Avovoe kat Anitid: "AOnva, éxra ’Epydvn. Cf. Hom. J/. 10. 460 
prep "1 pydvy 4 

kai ra y' “AOnvain Aniride Sins *Odvaceds 
tydo’ avéryeOe xpi Kal evydpevos Exos ida. 

8 Collitz, Dealect. Inschr. 3001 Megara Toid’ amd Aatas trav dexarav 
dvéOnnev "A@nvai (circ. 450 B. C.). 

%a Athena Zwornpia at Thebes: Paus. 9. 17, 3 UWAnoiov d€ "Apude- 
tpvwvos duo dydApara Aidiwa Aéyovow ’AOnvas érixAnow Zwornpias. AaBeiv yap 
ta Orda adtoy évravda. 

b At Athens: C.Z. A. 1. 273 ’A@qvaias Zoormpias H.. . . réxos (fifth 
century B.c.). Cf. Paus. 1. 31, 1 év Zwornpe 8€ emt Oaddoons Kai Boos 
"A@nvas Kai ’Amdddewvos Kat Aptépidos Kai Anrovs,  texeiv pév obv rors matdas 
évravOa of hace hucacba S€ rév Cwornpa os treLopernr, 

¢ Hesych. s. 7. Zooreipa’ "AOnvas ewiBerov év Bowria. 

a Athena Srparia: Plut. Praec. Ret. Ger. 801 E “Apeos ’Evvadiov kai 
Erpatias ’AOnvas. 

b Sroiyeia at Epidaurus: Cavvadias, Eprdaure go, dedication ’Aéaras 


Zrotyelas. 
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% Athena ZdAmyé at Argos: Paus. 2. 21, 3 “AOnvas S€ Spicacba 
ZdAntyyos lepdv paow “Hyédewv. 
% Athena "EyxéAados: Hesych. s.v. 9 ’A@nva. 


%a Athena ‘Inia at Tegea: Paus, 8. 47, 1 16 d€ dyakpa ev Teyéa 7d 
ep’ quay éxopicbn pev éx Sipov rou MavOovpéwy, ‘Innia d€ mapa rois Mav- 
Oovpetow elyev enikdyow, Stt TO exeivoy Ady@ ywwouerns Tois Oeois mpds 
Tiyavras payns éempdacev Eyxehade frmov té dopa. At Acharnae in Attica: 
Paus. 1. 31, 6 ray d€ ‘“Inmiav ’AOnvar dvopdfover. Cf. inscription found at 
Menidi: C. Z. A. 2. 587 dvaOnuara avéOnxev ri ’AOnva ty ‘Inia. At 
Olympia: Paus. 5. 15, 6 ris 8€ mpds tov EuBorov Karovpevoy éaddov TH pev 
“Apews ‘Inmiov 77 5 "AOnvas ‘Immias Bopds. Cf. 174°, 70, 17g 


b Athena KeAevdea at Sparta: Paus. 3. 12, 4 roi d€ ray fidiaiov dpxsion pee 
mépay €ativ AOnvas iepdv® Odvaceds bé Spicacbat rd dyahpa d¢yerat kai dvopdaat 
KedcvSecav, rods Unvedsrns pynornpas Spépe vixnoas. iSpicaro dé ris Kedev- 

Oeias iepa dpeOpe rpia, dearnxdra an’ dddAnAwv. 

% Athena Hapefa at Sparta: Paus. 3. 20, 8 ry 8é én’ ’Apxadias 

lotow ek Smdprns ’AOnvas Earnxey émixhynaow Tapeias dyahpa ev braidpe. 


95 'A@nva Xadwires at Corinth: Paus, 2. 4, 1 Xadwiridos ’AOnvas 
iepdy’ "AOnvay yap... pact cat ds rov Unyacdy of (BeAdXepopsvry) mapadoin 
xetpwvapern Kal evOcioa abr rd imme xahivdy. 1d b€ dyahpa of Tovro Edavdv 
éott, mpdowmoy b€ Kal xeipes Kai Akpos md8es eiot AevKod riBov, 


% Athena Nixy ®at Athens, called later “Awrepos: Paus. 1. 22, 4 Trav 
3€ mpomvAaian év defiG Nikns eoriv ’Amrépov vads. Cf. ab, vide supra * 2, 
C.I.A. 1, p. 74 "A@nvaias Nixys orépavos xpvaois. Lb. 2. 441, 14 
cuvredouperns b€ xai ris Ovoias tH ’AOnvG TH Niky cuverdumevoay Karas 
kai eboxnpdves Body ovpméppavres fy Kai Evoav év axpordde tH beg. Lb. 
2. 678 A 1, 15 Aqua Niky otépavos dx6 Aniwv. Soph. Phil. 134 Niky 
r ’A@dva Todas 1) owge pw dei. LE7. Mag. 605. 50 dev Kat 4 ’AOnva Nixn 
mpocayopeverar, Eur, Jon 1528: 

pa thy mapaorifovcay dppaciv more 
Nixnv ’AOnvav Zyvi ynyeveis Ere. 
Cf. lon 453: 
€pay 
*Adavay ixerevoo 
Tpopaéet Tera Aoxev- 
Gcicay xar’ axpordras 
xopuas Ais, & I6érva Nixa. 
Arist. £g, 581: 
& TloAtotye HadAdus . . . 
Seip’ dicot AaBoica ry 
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€v orparuis te Kat payats 
Hperépav ouvepyov 
Niky. 

b At Megara: Paus. 1. 42, 4 repov évraiba lepdv “AOnvas memoinrat 
kadovpévns Nixns kai GAdo Aiavridos. At Olympia: /d. 3. 26, 6 mapa 8é thy 
*AOnvav memoinrat Niky’ tavrny Mavtweis avébecay ,.. Kddapis d€ ovx éxovoay 
Trepa qwowoat A€yerat drropipovpevos Td AOAvnat THs "Amrépov Kadovperns 
Edavov, 


¢ At Erythrae: Dittenberg. Syl. 307. 27. 


7 Athena Nixnfdpos at Pergamum, vide *™, cf. decree of the 
Aetolians: Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 1413 xaOdmep 6 Bacrdeds Eodpevns 
dvaxaNet 7d Tépevos Tas ’AOdvas Tas Nunddpov 76 mori Mepydpat aorvdov xabas 


? “~ 
xa 6piéy, ovvarodedexOat rovs AirwAots aavaov cipev aio ra dx’ Airwdar. 


* Athena as goddess of the arts. 


a Schol. Soph. O. C. 56, at Colonus and in the Academia, curriparat 
(6 Dpopnbeds) 75 AOqrG, xaBdmep 6"Hacros, kat Zorw abtod madatdy Bpupa 
kai Bopds év 7 repever tis Oeod. Aeixvurar b€ Kai Bdow dpyala xara ri 
cicodov, év i Tov Te Mpounbéws ott rumos Kal rou “H@aiorou (quoting from 
Apollodorus). Cf. Paus. 1. 30, 2 &v "Axadnpia éori TpopnBéws Bwpds kai 
Oéovow an’ abrov mpos thy médw, Exovres Katopévas Napmddas. 

b Plato, Laws 920 D ‘Hdaiorov nai AOyqvas lepdy 1d r&v Sypovpyay 
yevos. 

¢ Aug. De Civ. Det, 18, ch. 12 in templo Vulcani et Minervae 
quod ambo unum habebant Athenis. At Athens: Paus. 1. 14, 6 imép 
dé rév Kepapetxdv kat orody tiv Kadovpévny Bacidetov vads eat ‘Adatorou 
xal Sri pev dyadpa of mapéotnxey "AOnvas, otdév Oaipa énorovpny tov ent Ept- 
xOovig émiordpevos Adyov' To b€é dyadpa épav rhs ’AOnvas yAaveovs Exo Tovs 
opOadrpovs, AcBver rov pidov dyra evpicxoy. 

d Solon, 13,1. 49, Bergk: 

Dros *AOnvains te cai ‘“Hpaioroy modutexvew 


épya Sacis yetpoiv avddéyerat Btordy. 
* Athena ‘Hgaoria: Hesych. s. v.: cf. C. ZA. 2. 114 b. 
10 Athena ’Epydvy : ® Diod. Sic. 5. 73 ’A@qva 5€ mpocanrovos ri te 


7 ae . ; a Pare ee cage rie 
Tay ehacay npepacw Kai hureiav mapadotvat rois avOparots . . . mpos 8€ rov- 
2 7 , ‘ 7 

Tots THY THS egORTOS KATATKEUY Kai THY TeKTOVEKWY TExVQY, Ere SE TOAAG THY ev 
-~ » A , 3 La ~ 2 r e ~ . ‘ a a 

tais Gas emotnpas eionynoacOa ris avOpwras, evpeiv b€ Kai THY Tov 
e ei fi ne 

avA@y xaracxevay ... Kat TO auvodoy moAAa Tav Hiroréxvav Epyor, af’ av 


"Epydiny airny mpocayopever Oat, 


atten ele E- 


4 
at 
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b At Athens: Paus. 1. 24, 3 mp@rot peév yap (AOnvaint) ’AOnvay éravd- 
pacav ’Epydynv. Soph. Frag. 724 Bar’ eis dddv 84 mas 6 xetpdvak Aeds ot 
ri Aids yopyamw "Epydyny grarois Nxvows, mpootpemerGe. Hesych. s.v. 


> 


Xr , GQ 6 Nei a ~ ogy Fe Sy Mi > 7) 
€ixvolot mpootpeneobar A€ixva ,.. @ EGTL Kava ep ols Ta ned €MWETEVETO, 


, 
direp etal Kdproe mupwwot, 


¢ C. [. A. 2. 1434, inscription found on the base of a statue on the 
Acropolis, ? latter part of the fourth century B.c., Xepod re kai réxvais 
pyov rodpus te Stxaiats Opewapevy Téxvwv yeveav avéOnxe MedAwva ool rHvb_ 
pvnjuny, 06a Epyavn, dv énévqoer poipavy dnapkapern kredvev, tin@oa xdpw 
onv. C. TL. A, 2.1329 Baxytos rH ’AOnva tet "Opydvn amapyjiy aveOnxev 
otepavabcis ins r&v Gacwray, inscription found near the theatre of 
Herodes. 

d At Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, 4 gore dé xal Erepov aird&t ’AOnvas ’Epyavns 
iepdv. 

e At Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 4 ékra (@vovaw of ’HXeiot) Epydvp. ravry 
tH “Epydvn kat oi drdéyovor Pediov, Kadoipevor d€ Patdpurrai, yépas mapa 
"HAclay ciAneres rod Atds 16 dyaAdpa and Tov mpoorlavdvrer Kabuipew, oboe 
Qvovow evrava mp if Aapmpivew 7o dyadpa apyovrat, 


f At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 32, 3 eat Sé... Oeot, mapéyovrat 8€ Kai 
obrot oxnya Terpiryovor, "Epyarat S€é date avtois émikAnots, "AOqva te "Epydvy 
rai ’Ardddwv ’Ayueds. 

8 At Thespiae: Paus. 9. 26, 8 ray dé AOnvav rv "Epyarqy ral adriy 
cat Tldotrév of mapeotnxdra éroinoe, Et. Mag. p. 369. 51 "Epyavy’ 9 
"AOnva’ mapa 76 roy Epywv emtareiv, tabs ebpapévns Tas TExvas. 

h Xadxeia: Suidas, s.v. €opry ’A@nvnon, a twes "AOnvata xadovow. ... Tore- 
pov d€ und pdveov Fyero tev Texurdv, dre” Hpacros év rh Arve xadxov 
eipydoaro. eure bé vy Kal vég rod Tvaveyiavos, dv 7 kat idpecat pera Tov 
appnpépev rov mémdov didlovrat. . . . bavd8qpos b€ Gyow ode’ AOnvd dveoOat tHv 
€optay, GAN “Hgaiorw: cf. Harpocr. £4. Mag. s.r. 


1 Athena ’Epydris at Samos: Hesych. s.v. mapa d€ Zaptos 4 ’AOqva. 


12 Athena "Opydvy at Delos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 35% 
AQHNAHE OPPANHZ, ? fifth century. 


10) Athena KadXiepyos at Epidauros: Eph. Arch. 1884, p. 28, Inscr. 72 
*AOqvas xa)ANépyou ’ArroAA@u0s Awpat (? Awpaiov) rupopopnaas (? = muppo- 
pyoas) ro ZP' éros: imperial period. 

1% Athena Tedywia at Tehmessos: Paus. 9. 19, U kal AOnvas ev Tevpnoe 
TeAxwias €or iepév, dyahpa obx Exov. Cf. Stobaeus, Florileg. 38. 56 &x 
ras Nixoddou Ody cvvaywyyns, TeAyives avOporo .. . rexvirar 8€ Syres Kai 
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Ta Tav mporepwr Epya pounodpevor AOnvas Tedxwvias dyadpa mperov idpu- 
cavro, Somep et tis Aéyot "AOnvas Baoxdvov, 

%05 Athena ’Anddév: Hesych. s.7. 9 AOnva mapa Happvaios. 

106 ? Movorxy at Athens: C. 7. A. 2. 69 tis povotkis (’AOqvas Conicc. 
Boeckh). Cf. ?”. 

207 Athena BopBudia: Hesych.s.v. 4 "A@qva év Bowria, Plut. De Alus. 
1336 B 9 8€ Képwva cai d:8ayOqvai pyot tov AndAA@va bn’ "AOnvaias abdreiv. 
Schol. Pind. Pyth. 12, Il. 6-12 9 yap ’AOnva edpe ro pédos THs adAnTeKAs. 

108 Athena Mayaviris: Paus. 8. 36, 5, at Megalopolis, gor: d¢ "Aguas 
iepov éxixkAnow Mayaviridos drt BovAevpdtwy éotiv 7 Oeds Travroiwy Kal émtrex- 
mpadreov etpéris, Arist. vol. 1, p. 24, Dind. Xapires & airas wept xeipas 
taravrac 

09 Athena ‘Yyiea *at Athens: Paus. 1. 23, 5, on the Acropolis, 
Oedv dydApard éorw ‘Yyseias re, Av ‘AokAnmiod maida etvat r€yovort, Kat 
"AOnvas emikdnow kai ravrys “Yyetas. Arist. vol. 1, p. 22, Dind. *A@nvatav 
oi mpeoBurarot kat ‘Yyeias AOnvas Bopov iSpicarro. Afitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 
1887 (xii.), p. 388: cf. p. 134 BEN... VPIEI... ALLIS EPOIES 
KAIANE®@ = ’A@nvaia ‘Yyreta Kdddts erroinge xai dvébnee. Cf. fifth century 
inscription published in AeAriov ’ApyawdA. 1888, p. 95. 3... av (H) 
vytera . . . Evpportos (p’ avebexe)y (Ho) xepapevs amapyev maid: Atos peyado. 
C. I. A. 1. 335 AOnvaion tH ’AGnvaia 17 ‘Yyeia Wuppos eroineev ’AOnvaios. 
Cf. Plut. Peric/. 13 émi rotr@ (on the occasion of the recovery of his 
workman) kai 1d xaAxoiv Gyadpa ris ‘Yyeias AOnvas dveorncev (6 Mepexdis) 
év dxponddet mapa Tov Bapov ds Kai mpdrepoy qv, as Aéyovor. C.L. A. 2. 
163, vide **2, 

b At Acharnae: Paus. 1. 31, 6 ’A@nvas Bopds dori ‘Yyeias. 

¢ At Hieron near Epidaurus: Cavvadias, Ep:daure 49, inscription 
second century A.p., ’AOyvG ‘Yyeig 6 iepeds rod Zwripus "AcKAnmiod Mdpxos 
“Ioumos Aadovyos. 

uO Athena Mawria at Athens: Paus. 1. 2, 5 évradéa eatw "AOnvas 
dyakpa Tatwvias. 

™ At Oropus: Paus. 1. 34, 2 ’Qpamios vads ré dorw Apduapdou . . . 
mrapexerat O€ 6 Bopds pepy’... rerapty b€ eats Tui Bopod poipa 'Adpodirys 
cai Tavaxeias, ért 5€ “lacois xai ‘Yyeias wai "AOqvas Tawvias, 

n2 ? Athena Kaédpows: Arist. Dind. vol. 1, p. 26 mpoparas S€ Kai iepeis 
Kaédpotov abryy émtxadovvrat. 


US Athena ’Aworporaia *at Erythrae: Dittenberg. Sy//. 370. 1. 70, 
115 Aws dmrorporatou xai "AOnvas arorporaias. 
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b At Rome: ’A@dvq drorponaia ex oraculo C. Z. Gr. 5939. 
"# Athena Séretpa at Asea: vide Ve, 


b At Athens: C. Z. A. 2. 305 voy ras re Ovoias TH di rH Sarhpr kai 
rH "AOnva rH Swreipa. Cf. 325, 326, 469.21. Lb. 1387 "AmoAAwviay... 
Ovyarépa xarmpopycacay 6 marnp Kat 7 pyTnp Ad corhp kai AGnva cwreipa 
dvé6nxav. Cf. inscription on seat of Attic theatre, C. 7. A. 3. 281. 

¢ Athena Xdéretpa in Delos: Bull. de Corr. Hell, 1882, 22, 
inscription containing temple-accounts, 76 rods orepdvovs whé~avri els 
Ovoiav ’Ardddon ’Apréuidt Antot Ati Zwrhpt "AOnva Zoreipa (second cen- 
tury B.c.). 


"5 Athena Sains near Lerna: Paus. 2. 36, 8 émt xopupj tod spovs 
(rod Worrivov) icpdv re "AGqvas ZairiSos épeima Ere pdva. 

Cult-titles and cults shared with Zeus. 

46 a Athena SvAAavia at Sparta: Plut. Lyc. 6 Acds ZvAXaviov nat AOqvas 
ZuAAavias icpov iSpvodpevov. 

b Athena Zevia at Sparta: Paus, 3.11, 11 fore xai Zeds Hévios «al 
"AOnva Bevia, 

¢ Athena ’Asorporaia with Zeus ’Amorporaios at Erythrae 1%. 

4 Athena ‘Ymepdeéia: Steph. Byz. s.v. ‘Ymep8ékiov. xwpiov AéoBou, év 
® Zebs ‘YrepSeios cai "AOqva ‘Yrepdekia. 

e Zeus Swrnp and "Aéqva Zarepa, 1°, 

f Zeus Krqows and Athena Krqcia, ©. 

& Zeus Hdrpios and Athena Marpia at Anaphe, *°. 


hb In the Peiraeeus: Paus. 1.1, 3 Oéas 3¢ dwov rev év etpatet padiora 
*AOnvas éati Kat Acds réuevos’ yarxod pev duddrepa ra dydApara, eyes be 6 
pev oxnnrpov Kat Nixny 7) dé “Abnva ddpu. 

i At Delos: Zeus KivOtos and Athena Kuv6ia: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 
1882, p. 343 Bacrhéa Urodepaioy owrjpa . , . ’Apetos Wrodepuaiov ’Adef- 
avdpeds rov éavrov ebepyérny At Kuvbieo xai ’AOqva Kurla. 

K ’A@nva AwSia and Zeds Wodsets, vide ©; Athena Polias with Zeus 
at Amorgos, *8; at Ios, 38h, 

1 Zeus Snywos and Athena @nyia, *, 


™ Zets ‘Opodoios and Athena ‘Opodwis in Boeotia, *?. 


Ritual. 


“T Diod. Sic. 5. 56 act rots per “HAiddas did riv omovdiy érrabopue- 
vous eveyxety tip émbeivar ta Oipara, rv 8€ rére Baoidevovra tev "AOnvalay 
ey! p Para, 4 
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Kéxpora éri tod mupés Odcat votepov. dudrep act dtapévery péxpe Tov viv rd 
xara Thy Ouoiav itov év rH ‘Pd8q Kai ry Gedy ev adti xabidpicbu. Cf. Pind. 
Ol.'7. 48. Worship of Athena Alea, *4; Tdv8poaos and the éppypédpor, *; 
Scirophoria, 77; poyapsornpia, *; Panathenaic ritual, °°", °,%; priest of 
Athena Hodars at Tegea, 2; of Athena Lindia at Carpathos, Geogr. 
Reg. p. 421 ; priest of Athena at Phaselis, *°; at Amyclae, **>; boy- 
priest of Athena Kpavaia at Elatea,**. Sacrificial animals, /iad 11. 728 
Abrap ’A@nvain yAavxamd: Body ayedcinv. Ovid, AZet. 4. 754 Mactatur vacca 
Minervae. Sow on votive relief, Hp). Arch. 1886, Wi. 9. Schol. 
Il. 2.547 Onrea S€ tH ’AOnvad Odovaw: cf. %e, Fi: cf. Eust. //. p. 283. 34. 
Bull-sacrifice, Suidas, s.v. TavpoSddros: Paus. 1. 27, 10 Tov b€ ev rh 
Mapabaéu ratpov vorepov Onceds és rHY axpémodw éAdoat Kai voa AEyerat TH 
66. Male and female victims in the sacrifice at Ilium, C. Z. Gr. 2, 
p- 889. Eust. JA p. 1752. 24 «at ray tépeay dé, hace, ris "AOnvas Eos qv 
od Gvew dumpy. Sacrifice of goats on the Acropolis, vide Zeus-ritual, 
p- 100. Varro, De re Rust. 1. 2, 19 ut Minervae caprini generis nihil 
immolarent propter oleam .. . hoc nomine etiam Athenis in arcem non 
inigi praeterquam semel ad necessarium sacrificium. 


Cult-monuments. 

us Tertullian, dd Nas. 1. 12 quanto distinguitur a crucis stipite 
Pallas Attica et Ceres Raria quae sine effigie rudi palo et informi ligno 
prostant. 

u® At Aliphera: Athena Tritogeneia by Hypatodorus, *f. Cf. %*e, 


0 Anth. Pal. 9. 576: 

TlapOéve Tprroyévera, ti thy Kumpw dpri pe dumeis 
Todpov 8 dpmadég Sapov exets maddpy ; 

adv Sdpv cai adxos éativ’ éuoy bé Td prov tmdpxe 
apxei TO pyre Keivos 6 mpw méddepos. 

Seated Athena. 

12. At Ilium: *Strabo, 601 rijs "AOnvas ro Edavov viv pev Eotynxds dparat, 
"Opnpos Sé xaOipevov eupaiver ... wohAd b€ tev dpyaiay ths "AOnvas Eodveav 
xaOnpéva deixvurat, xabdrep ev Poxaig MaccadXia ‘Popy Xig Gddais TAEot. 

b Paus. 1. 26, 4, at Athens on the Acropolis, ca@qpevdy €or ’AOnvas 
dyadpa, émiypappa Exov as KadXas pev avabein motujoee S€ "Evdacos. 

-°¢ J, 7. 5, 9 “Eote dé év “EpvOpais xa “AOqvas Todiddos vads kai 
dyadpa Evdou peyébes péya xaOnpevdy te eri Opdvov kai WAakatny év éxatépa 
rev xepav exe Kal emi Tis Kepadijs wédov, TovTO "Evdoiov téxyny erexpaipdpueda 
elvax, Cf, Athenag. Leg. pro Christ. c. 14 16 pev yap év "Eda ths ’Ap- 
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répedos kat 7d tis "A@qvas ... Kat THv Kabnpévny "EvSotos eipydoato pabyris 
Aadddov, 

d Seated Minerva in Rome: Suet. Calg. 25 Iuliam Drusillam 
Minervae gremio imposuit, alendamque et instituendam commendavit. 

Athena Polias’ image at Athens: @ Paus. 1. 26, 6: vide *. 

b Schol. Demosth. Androt. p. 597 R rpia yap dydApara fw ev th 
dxporddet ths "AOnvas ev Seapdpors rémats, év pév e& dpyis yevduevor e& édatas, 
émep exadeiro Wodtddos ’AOnvas Sid 76 abrijs etvae rHy WOW. 

¢ Arist. Av. 826: 

EY. tis Sai beds 
modovxos gota, TH Eavodpev tov mwémdov ; 

TIE. ri & otk '’A@nvaiay eGpev Todtada ; 

EY, xal mas dv ert yévorr’ ay evraxros wos, 
Grou Oeds yur) yeyovvia mavoriav 
€or’ exovca Krerobéms dé xepxida ; 

a Eurip. Elec. 1254: 

"EAOav 8 ’AOjvas, Waddddos ceuviy Bpéras 
mpdontvgov' eipker yap vw émronpevas 
Sewois Spdxovow, Sore py pavew ober, 
yopyap’ trepretvovsd cov Kapa KvKov, 

e Alciphr. Zp. 3. 51, 4 uoi yevorro, mpdpaxe ’AOnva kal mowwixe doreos 
*AOnvnat Kat (joa Kai Biov dnoAimeiv. 

1% Palladia: @Schol. Z/. 6. 88 pact 1d dtomerés dvdpis (? aiyds) Sopav 
pppréaOar, Exew 8€ oTénpara Kal Araxdrny, ev dé 7H Kepadry modrey (? médov) xat 
év ri Se&a xetpi Sdpv. 

b Apollod. 3. 12, 3 jv S€ (rd dtomerés Madrddiov rH peyeber rpimnyo, 
trois 8€ woot oupBeSnxds, kal TH pev Seka Sdpv dinppevov Exov, tH S€ érépa 
nrakatny Kal dirpakrov. 

¢ Strabo, 264, speaking of Troike, the port of Heraclea, rys ray 
Tpowy xaroixias Texpnpioy ovotvrat TO THs ’AOnvas THs “TAuidos kdavov idSpv- 
pévoy abrd&t, nep xatapioa préevovow dnooropéver tev ixerav ... Kal yap 
év ‘Pay xal €v Aaovwie xai év Aovkepig xat év Supirede WAcds ’AOnva xadetrat 
as éxeibey xopucbcioa. 

4 At Amphissa: Paus, ro. 38, 5 év S€ ri dxpomdAce vads odiow ’AOnvas 
nai dyadpa épOdv yadkou mresotnpevor, KoucOnvat S€ tnd Odavres Pacw adrny 
€& “lAiov Kaul elvat Aahipev roy é« Tpoias. - 

e Arnob. Adv. Na/. 4. 16 Nonne vides in Capitolis omnibus virgi- 
nalis esse species Minervarum et innuptarum his formas ab artificibus 
cunctis dari. 
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f Schol. Ar. Acharn. 546 Waddddia év rais mpdpats tov rpujpww Fy 
dydhpard tia EvAwa tis AOnvas xaiOpupeva bv énepedoivro péddovtes THeiv, 


4 Athena ’Ayopaia at Byzantium: Corp. Script. Hist. Byz. Niketas 
Chthoniata, PP- 738-739 76 coros emt orndys ev T@ Kavorarvtiweia Popo tis 
*"AOnvas dyaApya’ dvéBawe pév riv Hrtxiav Spbiov as és rpiaxida wodav... 
wodnpys Sé hv 7 oToAn pizpa 8 “Apeos tiv liv Stedrnpvia ixavds abriy 
mepreoguyyev. ely b€ kami Trois orépvas .. . aipSadés emévdupa ... 6 € ye 
aixny ayitov dv xai mpos 7d dodeyddeipov avarewdpevos dpayov eis ySovyy 
Oéapa qv... 1a yetdy SdEav mapeiyou ds ef mpocpever tis peidiyor haviy 
évorioerat... trols dpOarpovs inepm marti pedpevov ... immovpts & émixet- 
én Th Keudg Sewov xabvrepbev evevev ... Tdv S€é xelpav Hy wev Aaa Ta 
ouventuypéva ris éo Ontos dvéeareAde, dtepa O° exrervouern mpos KAipa TO vorLov 
eixe rHv Keadiy Npeua mas eykAwopévny exer. 

225 Niky AOnva : ® Harpocrat. s. v. dru 8€ Nexis "AOqvas Edavov darrepor, 
Exon ev pev rH Seka pdav, év S€ ri ebovipw Kpdvos, érisato map AOnvaias, 
Sednraxev “Hrrddwpos 6 mepmyynrys ev a’ mepl dxpordArcos. 

b Schol. Arist. Av. 573 vewrepixdy 1d rv Nixny kat tov"Epota énrepa- 
aba “Apxervoy yap paow... of b€ ’AyAaopavra mrnvny epydoacda tiv 
Niky. 

1% Athena (? ’Apeia) at Athens: Paus, 1. 8, 4 “Apeas éorw iepév, eva 
dyddpara dv0 pev ’Adpodirns keira, 7d Se Tod ”"Apews emvinoey ’Axapevns, THY 
8€ "AGnvav dvnp Tdpios, dvopa d€ adr Aoxpés. 

7 Athena Movorky: Pliny, 34. 77 Demetrius (fecit) Minervam quae 
musica? (libr. myctica) appellatur ; dracones in gorgone eius ad ictus 
citharae tinnitu resonant. 

"8a Paus. 9. 40, 3 édava ev Kpnry ... AOqva mapa Kvacios, work of 
Daedalus. 

b At Cleonae: Paus, 2. 15, 1 forw iepdv 'AOnvas, ro O€ dyadpa TKAd- 
Sos réyvn kai Auroivov, pabyras dé eivat Aadddou opas... (€édovar). 

8 At Olympia in the temple of Hera: Paus. 5. 17, 1 rqv ’A@nvay 
Kpdvos emxetuévny kai Sépv Kal dowi8a Exovcay Aaxedatpoviov déyovor épyov 


elvaa MéSovtos (leg. pev Advra), 
¥° Athena Alea by Endoeus, ™», 


81 Athena SOexis by Callon: Paus. 2. 32, 3, at Troezen, atré 8¢ 
eipydcato ths Ocov 16 Edavov Kdddwv Aiywrns. 
mm Lowy, Lnschr. Griech. Bildhauer, 38 Kadndijas kai [0 }yu(s) 
avedérny (rH "AO |nvaia dmapyny Qader. Kpire Jos kai Nao lorys enouaarny, 


™ At Samos in the temple of Hera: Strabo, 637 tpia Mupavos epya 
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_ > x ‘ 2 Stak 
rodocotkd Wpupéva émi pias Bdoews .. . tHv AOnvav Kai tov “Hpakdéa, tov de 


, 
Aia.... 


Pheidias’ works. 


184 Athena at Pellene in Achaea: Paus. 7. 27, 2 kata ryv ddév és 
airy thy médw éory “AOnvas AiBov pev emtywpiov vads, édépavros d€ Td 
dyadpa Kal ypvood’ Sediav S€ eivar tov eipyaopévoy act mpdrepov ere ij év 
Th dxpomdve Te adrov 1H AOnvaiwy kat év TAaratais moijoa tis AOqvas ta 
dyd\para, 

135 At Plataea: vide >; Paus. 9. 4, 1 76 pev 59 dyadpa gdavdy éorw 
exixpvoor, mpdowmor bé of Kat xeipes Expat kat médes iOov Tov TlevreAnaiov 
elgit  péyeBos pev ov modu by Te drodel THs ev axpomdAe. xadkns.. . Pedias 
b€ kal WAaratetow fy 6 tis "AOnras ro dyakpa noujcas. 

136 At Athens: 4 bronze Athena on the Acropolis: Paus. 1. 28, 2 
Gyadpa’AOnvas xadxotv ars M7ndav trav és Mapabava droBdrrav, téxyn Bediov' 
kai of THY ent tis doridos AamOay mpos Kerravpous (pany) kai doa adda éotip 
énetpyaopéva A€yovot Topedoat Mv’. . . ravTns tis “AOnvas 7 tov Sdparos 
aixpy Kat 6 Aéhos tod kpdvous dé Tovviov mpoomAcoveiv eotw dy obvorrta. 
Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 428, § 272 OAns ovons iepas tis dxpomdAews 
TavtTnol... mapa thy xadkny thy peydAnv AOnvav ex Sekias eoryxev, fy apt- 
oretoy 9 mods Tou mpos Tous BapBdpous mod€uou, SdvTwy Tov ‘EAAHvev Ta 
Xpyuara rair’ dvéOnxev, Schol. Demosth. Andro/. p. 597 To amd xadxod 
pdvou (dyapa ’A@nvas) Srep exoincav vixnoarres of ev Mapabavi éxadeiro Bbé 
tovro Tpopdyov “AGnvas. Anthol. Graec. Planud. 4. 157: 

eis tiv ev ’AOnvats Evondov *AOnvar’ 
Timre Tprroyévera xoptacea dare péooe ; 
ele TloceSdwy’ geideo Kexporins. 

b Athena Parthenos: Paus. 1.24, 5 airé 8¢ && re édéhavros rd dyahpa 
kai xpusov wemvinra, pérw pév ody énixerrai of TG kpdver Upryyos cikdv .. . 
caf’ éxdrepov 5€ rou Kpdvous ypimés ciow émepyacpevot .. . ro 5€ Ayarpa Tis 
*AOnvas dpOdv €orw ev xerdue Tmodnpet, xai of xara rd orépvav fh Kehad} Medov- 
ans ehépartds eorw eumerompevn, Kai Nixqv doov re recodpav mnxav, év dé 
tH (érépa) xerpt Sdpu exer, kai of mpds trois wooly domis re Keirat, kal mAnoiov 
tod Sdparos Spdkav éotiv’ ein & av “EptxOdnos obdros 6 Spdxwv" Zari dé 1G 
Bafpe rot dydduatos éretpyacpérn Uavddpas yéveots. Pliny, VW. H. 36. 
18 Phidian clarissimum esse per omnes gentes, quae Iovis Olympii 
famam intelligunt, nemo dubitat, sed ut laudari merito sciant etiam 
qui opera eius non videre proferemus argumenta parva et ingeni tag- 
tum. Neque ad hoc Iovis Olympii pulcritudine utemur non Minervae 
Athenis factae amplitudine, cum sit ea cubitorum viginti sex,—ebore 
haec et auro constat — sed in scuto eius Amazonum praelium caelavit 
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intumescente ambitu parmae, eiusdem concava parte deorum et 
gigantum dimicationes, in soleis vero Lapitharum et Centaurorum, 
adeo momenta omnia capacia artis illi fuere. In basi autem quod 
caelatum est Havdepas yéveow appellant, di sunt nascentes (? di adsunt 
nascenti) xx numero, Victoria praecipue mirabili periti mirantur et 
serpentem ac sub ipsa cuspide aeream sphingem. Plat. App. Maz. 
p. 290 B rd caddy .. . ipyvdet (Setdias) .. 5 Ste ris AOnvas rods dpbahpors 
od xpvacis éroingey obSé 14 GAXO mpdowmov ... ddd’ éedehavytwov . . . Tot 
otv évexa ov kai Ta péoa raév dpbalyav edehdvriwa eipydoaro, adda AiBwa, 
cs ody re Fv Suadrnra rou Niou TG eA€havri ekevpdv; Max. Tyr. Diss. 14.6 
ei rotatrny pyet THY ’AOnvav olay Bedias ednptotpynoev, ody trav ‘Ophpov 
érav avdorepay, mwapbévoy Kadnv, yAavxanu, dYnArqv, alyida dveCoopérny, 
képuv épovaar, ddpu etxoveay (? dvéxyovcav) doni8a éxovcay, Clem. Alex. 
Protrept. p. 41 P tov pév obdv Oupriag: Ala kai tHv ’AOnvyot Tlodidéa éx 
xpvaod kai édépavros Katackevacat Sediav wavti wou capes. Paus. 1. 17, 2 
ypadat bé eiot mpds "Apatdvas "AOnvaioe paxdpevor, menoinrat dé agiow 6 
médepos obros Kai THs "AOnvas emt TH domidt Kat ToU OAvpmiou Ards ent rE 
Bdépe. Dio Chrys. Or. 12. 373 R Wepixdéa 8€ xai abrov Nadav eroingey 
(Pedias), Ss pacw, emi tis domidos. Arist. de Afirab. Ausc. p. 846 A 
Aéyerat Tov dyadpatonady Dediav xatagKevdovta tH ev dxpowddes AOnvay ev 
pesdryte tavrys tis doi8es tb Eavtot rpdocwmov évruT@cucbat Kai cuvdjcat 
7 dydApare bid twos ahavois Snpoupyias, Sot’ €£ dvdyns, et tis Bov)orra 
aird meptatpelv, rd oiprav &yakpa Avew te Kal cuyyeiv. Schol. Arist. Pax 
605 BAdxopos eri TvOodapov (leg. Gevdapov) Apyovros rata Gyo. kai rd 
dyadpa 1d xpucoiv tis "AOqvas €oTdbn cis Tov vedv Tov péyav, Exov xpuvoiou 
orabpoy raddvtav pi’, Tepixdéovs émoraroivros, Petdiou 8€ motqaavros. 
Plut. Pericl. 13 6 8€ Bedias eipyatero pév THs Geot 1d xpucodv eos Kal 


rovroy Snuioupyos év ri aTHAy eivat yéeypanrat. 


e Athena Anpria: Paus. 1. 28, 2, on the Acropolis, rév tpyav ray 
@ediou O€as pddiata Akov, "AOnvas &yadpa, and rev dvabdvray Kaoupévns 
Anpvias. Pliny, WV. H. 34. 54 (Phidias fecit) ex aere vero praeter 
Amazonem supra dictam Minervam tam eximiae pulcritudinis ut 
formae cognomen acceperit; fecit et cliduchum et aliam Minervam. 
... Lucian, Zmag. § 4 trav 5€ bediou Epywv ri pddtota enyvecas; Tid Go 
4 ri Anuviay, 9 Kai emeypdypar tobvopa Pedias nkiogev; ... § 6 rHv S€ Tod 
qavros mpotamrou meprypapny kai Tapeav To amadov Kai piva ovppeTpoy 7 
Anpvia mapeéet cat Seadias, Himer. Oras. 21. 4 émei xai thy eadiov pion 
kai Tas Tav Gddwv Snpoupyav réxvas, Sv ai xeipes emi copia Oavpaorra, 7 
TEM véwy etpecis Epyav, as eos cineiv, exparuvev. otk dei Aia dedias Errar- 
rev, odte ctv Smo dei Thy "AOqvav éxadxevero, GAAG Kai es Gdous Geovs 
aixe ryv téxvqv cal THY mapGevoy exdopnoev, éptOnpa Karaxéas THs Tapelas, 
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iva dvr xpdvous fb rotrou ris Geod 7d xdddos Kporroro. Inscription from 
Paros, Ross, V. Rhein. Mus. 7. p. 521: 
*Aori|8a xai Neixnv Uahdds xept &... at (? Beto’ emi yain) 
"Omrov od xpnto mpos Kimpw épxopern® 
Kexpo|nidns po dveOnxe wdrpns do marpiS’ és adv 
Gc |idSores Nagios Bediaxyy xdpira. 
Aristid. Dind. 2, p. 536 4 A@qvyow "AOnva, Aéyw Todro pev Thy Edehay- 
rivny, rodro 8é, ef BovAet, rv yarkqv, Kat vp Ala y’, ef Bovder, ryv Anpviay, 
dravra rata imepBohyy péev dperis TG SypioupyS Tis Sé Oearais HSovhs Exet, 
37 Pliny, V. H. 35.54 Panaenum qui clipeum intus pinxit Elide 
Minervae quam fecerat Colotes. 
38 Athena Ipovaia at Thebes, by Scopas: vide 74. 
39 Athena, by Praxiteles, at Mantinea: Paus. 8. 9, 3 sai "Hpas mpés 
76 Oedtpe vady eacdpyy. Upagirédns 82 ra aydhpara abriy re xabypéeryy 
év Opdv@ Kat rapeataéaas éroingay ’AOnvay kai “HBny naida “Hpas, 


0 Athena Kpavaia, by the sons of Polycles: vide *. 
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8A og 2 4a-b 17a1-4, 9 25 26 o7 28 34 85 56 81 43 GId 63 
Attica: @ Athens ?, : pO 9, PT a8 BAe AG SE. SAS Old - 
64 67 G9 Tl 72 74 7% Sa Bh Wa We 9 1H | 106 loa 10 Wap UT 
? ’ ? , ? ’ , 2 ? ? ’ ? 7 ? 2 b | 4 ? D: 

118 121 122 125 126 127 126 

? , > > 2 ’ 7 


b Colonus, 174, %, 

¢ Acharnae, %°, 1b, Athena yepupiorns? Serv. Aen. 2. 166 
dicunt sane alii unum simulacrum coelo lapsum, quod nubibus 
advectum et in ponte depositum, apud Athenas tantum fuisse, 
unde et yepuprrys dicta est. Lo. Lydus, De Mens. 3. 21 év ’AOjvas 
1d mddas yeupatos mavres of wept ra marpia lepa eEnyntai Kal dpytepeis 
+ Gvopicovro dud 1d emi ris yepipas Tod Srepxeiov morapov leparever 
76 Iadhadio. Cf. Pherecydes, Mill. Frag. Hist. Graec. 101. 
Oropus, "". 

d Pallene: worship of Athena WadaAqvis: C./. A. ©. 222, 224, 293: 
Herod, 1. 62 Waddnvidos ’AOnvains ipov. Eur. Heracl. 849 TWaddAn- 
vidos yap cepvov éxmepav mayor Alas ’AOdvas. Ib, 1031 Bias mdpoiBer 
TlapOévov TladAnvidos. Cf. Hesych. s. v. MapBévov TMadAnvidos. 

© At Phlye: Paus. 1. 31, 4 Nads 8€ Erepos Exet Bopods . . . Aids Kryciov 
kal TiOpavijs ’AOnvas. 

f Academia, *. 

& Sunium, *. 

Chalcis: C. 7. A. 2. 17> inscription containing treaty of alliance 
between Athens and Chalcis in the second Attic confederacy, 
deposited ev Xadxi& €v rg lepd ris "AOnvaias. 

Aegina: C. 7. A. 1. 528 dpos repevous ’AGnvaias, dedicated by Athenian 
cleruchs. 

Boeotia, 3°”, 52, 26d, 

Thebes, “2, ®, 7a, ®9, 

Alalcomenae, 4®¢, °, 

Coronea, ®. 

Plataea, *>, 195, 

_ At Thespiae, 8. 

At Teumessos, **. 

Thisbe: Roehl, Zuscr. Graec. Ant. 148. C. I. Gr. 1592 "AvéOnnev 
*Adava, fifth century B.C. 

Ee2 
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Athena ’ApaxurOids: Steph. Byz. s.v. dpos Botwrias, ap’ of 7% “AOqa 
’ApakuvOids, as ‘Peavds év 7H Popp “KdiOe por edydov ’ Apaxuvotas 
Etmarépeta.” 

Phocis: Elatea, ®. Stiris, inscription concerning the ovpmodirea of 
Stiris and Medeon: Collitz, Dialect. Inschrift. 1539 ypawavrev rav 
épodoyiav év ordday xai avabévray év To iepoy Tas ’AOavas. 

Daulis, ®4: cf. Paus. 10. 4, 9 Aavdsedor S€ "AOqvas iepdy kai dyahpd 
éurw dpyaiov' 1b 8é Edavov rd ere madaidrepov A€yovow emayayérbat 
Tpéxrmy é& "AOqvav, C. J. Gr. icpytevotoas ry *AOnrad ? third 
century B.C. 

Delphi, 7». 

Locris, 1»; Amphissa, 4. 

Trachis: Paus. 10. 22, 1 fv Sé xat iepoy ’AGqvas tore bmep ris . . . Tpayn- 
vidos kat avaOnpata év aire, 

Thessaly, “>, ’Aéyva Botdea: Steph. Byz. s.v. wédts ev Mayvnaigs obra 
riparat Bovdera 7 ’AOnva év Oerradia. 

Larisa, *°. 

Phalanna, *p, 

Phthiotis, 84, 

? Pallene, **, 

Macedon, ™. 

Byzantium, . Codsnus de Origin. Constant. Bekker, p. 6 ’Aprépdos 
8€ Kal "AOnvas repevos mpos Td THs "Apodirns Spos. 

Abdera: Hesych, s.v. ’Emurupyizis’  "AOqva otras év "ABSnpots éxadeiro, 

Peloponnese. 

Megara, ', 5, % %b, 

Sicyon: Paus. 2. 11, 1 dworpamciow én mvAny xadovpévny iepav, od 
mdéppe tis MUAnS vads €orw ’AGnvas. At Titane: Id. 2. 12, 1 & 
b€ Tirdyy cai ’AOnvas iepdv éoriv, és & THY Kopavida dviyouor év b€ 
aitdé Edavov ’AOnvas early dpyaiov, Id. 2. 6, 2 "Enome’s . . 
énwixia EBve Kai "AGqvas xoddper vadyv, én’ eepyacpéve be eb€ato évdei- 
facGat tiv Oedv, et of rerehecpévos eotiv 6 vads Kata yvopnv pera de 
Thy edxny Edatov héyovar pufvat mpd Tod vaoid, 

Corinth, *, 7, !7¢, 

Cleonae, 8b, 

Troezen, 37b, %b, 181, 

Epidaurus, 13, 1%, 29, 

Hermione, *. 

Argos, °8, b, %, a, bc % Paus. 2. 22,9 &v rh yupvacig rp Ku)eapt- 
Bou Karaveia corw ’A@qva xadovpévgn. Near Lerna, 1% 

Laconia, 18, 

Sparta, 174, %, $b, $9, 78, 75, osb % 100, 16a b, 
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Amyclae, 1f, 38b, 

Las: Paus. 3. 24, 7 éare d€ év rois epermiots vads “AOnvas érikAnow ‘Acias, 
rroujoat dé TloAvdevxny kai Kdoropa paow dvacwbévras éx Kédyov. 

Hippolas, ‘7¢, 

Near Asopus on the coast, ©. 

Messenia. 

Mothone, 7; Corone, “>; Coryphasion, ®. 

Arcadia: Aliphera, *f,  Polyb. 4. 78 Zyee dé depay év airg rq xopupy 
tod ovpnavros déhou Kal yadkoivy ’AOnvds avdpiavra, kddder Kal peyeber 
Stadépovra, 

Tegea, #ae, 8a, 2, 

Alea, #5; Cleitor, 7; Asea, 17e. 

Mantinea, ™° ; near Mantinea, wyy} ’AAaAxopeveias Paus, 8. 12, 7. 

Pheneus, 1m, 

Megalopolis, *¢, #f, #8: Polyb. 2. 46 rd xadovpevov ’AOqvaiov ev rH 
tév Meyadorodrav xopa. 

Teuthis: Paus, 8. 28, 6 dyahkya éromoarro ’AOnvas txov rpaipa ent 
Tov pnpod. roiro Kai adros Td dyadpa eldov, reAapan moppupe rov 
pnpov Karenpévor, 

Triphylia: Strabo, 343 xat rd rijs ExvAAovvrias dé "AOqvas iepov rd repi 
ZeAdovvra tv éemupavaev éeorw. 

Elis, *, 1%, 4, , "87, At Olympia, altars to Athena: Paus. 5. 14, 85, 
5- 14, 9, and 5. 15, 6 (8). Athena Niky, %; "Epydvy, 1°e; 
Anires, 7. 

Pisa, Athena Kvdavia: Paus. 6. 21, 6 &v tavry TH xopa Adhos esrlv 
dvnkav és £0, eri b€ adt@ médews Bpigas epeima, kai AOnvas dati émt- 
kAnow Kudevias vads, ipicacOa S€ tH OG Td lepdv Krvpevdy pacw, 
drdyovoy ‘Hpaxhéovs tov "Idaiov, mapayevérOat S€ avrov dd Kvdwvias rijs 
Kpnrexns. 

Achaea: Triteia, p, 9; Patrae, ‘'; Pellene, ™*. 


Worship on the islands. 

Thasos: C. 7. Gr. 2161, decree concerning citizenship, dvaypdya 
6€ cat 1d8e rd Yndiopa rods Oeipods emi TO Tis "AOnqvains iepdv, ? fourth 
century B.c, 

? Lemnos, **: cf, ¥¥e, 

Lesbos, !°4, 

Chios, **f, 8b, 

— — Samos, 1, 

Euboea, aC halcis, vide ‘Attica’: at Geraestum, Bull. de Corr. 
Hell. 1891, Pp. 405 ev Tq iep@ ras "Aavaias, 

Ceos, 3°b, 


is 


ote 
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Delos, 7b, 12, 440, U6i, 

Paros, *. 

Amorgos, *88, *e, 

Tos, %%4, 

Anaphe, ”. 

Astypalaea: C. Z. Gr. 2485, terms of alliance with Rome, dvadeivar 
dvdOnpa év to iepé ris ’AOnvas. 

Cos, *i, 8d, 

Rhodes, #7; Lindos, *, . Herod. 2. 182 ’AvéOnxe ... 6 "Apacs 
. +. TH & Avda ’AOnvain Sto re dydApara Aiwa. 

lalysus, *. 

Carpathos: worship of Athena Lindia: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1880, 

p. 278 Gpoummos ... iepatedcasA(O)dvale Ac|vdiae. 2b. 1884, Pp. 355 
oraha ... avareOavrt pia pév... pia b€ ev Uoridaig ev rq lepg ras 
"AOdvas tas Atvdias. 

Crete, 1, 11, 88¢, 2282, 

Cyprus, *4, 

Sicily: Himera, Diod. Sic. 5. 3 pvOodoyotow pera rijs Képns . . . ’AOnvav 
Te kal “Aprepuv ouvtpepopevas avvayew per aris ra dvOq.. . “age oe 
éxdotny abtav xadpav, thy pev ’AOnvar év rois mepi ‘Ipepav pepeows™ 

Agrigentum, *, 

Selinus: Roehl, 7. G. A. 315 8d rds Oeas rhode mKdvre rol Zedwev- 
tio... b¢ "A@avdav KA. 

Ithaca: Roehl, 1. G. A. 336 ras 'A@dvas ras ‘Péas kal ras "Hpas ra fre, ! 
Ttaly. 4 
Calabria, *. Cf. Strabo, 281 rods 8¢ Sadevrivous Kpnrav droixous paciv® 

évraiéa 8 éort nai rd ris "AOqvas tepdy wrovardv Tore bmap£av. 

Metapontum, #, 

Sybaris: Herod. 5. 45 Téuevds re xal vndv edvra mapa rov Enpoy Kpaorw, { 
tov iSpicacba ouveddvra tiv médwv Awpiéa Aéyovow ’AOnvaty erovipw , 
Kpaoriy. = 

Heraclea, #4, 123, 4 

Luceria, , Strabo, 284 év t@ Ths ’AOnvas iepeg tis ev Aovxepia madaa 
(Atopndovs) dvabjuara. 

Siris, 1%, 

Posidonia: Roehl, J. G. A. 542, inscription on bronze statue of 


Canephora, Taédvg $:AA@ Xappvdi8a dexdrav. 
Rome, "h, 1380, 1214, 


Surrentum : Strabo, 22 ém airg ra mropOue Td ACh vane ~ ae 
Asia Minor. . 
Pontus: at Athenae, Appian, Perip/. 4. 1 gore... nat ev Tdera + 
* 
i 
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Eikeive yoptov odrw Kadotpevoy ... Kai Te Kai "AOnvas lepdv éorw 
aird6t “EXAnuixdy. 

Cios, near Prusa in Bithynia: C. 2. Gr. 3723 dvayp|a| par] ryv mpo- 
Eev[iav ratty |y és orfdqy Adir[ ny Kai arijoale robs ic{p]o[troats ev re 
rijs | "AOnvas tepd. 

Sigeum: Herod. 5. 95 76 A@nvaov 76 ev Scycio. 

Tlium, 45, Sn, 

Scepsis, °°. 

Phocaea: Paus, 7. 5, 4 dv0 5€ dAdous ev “Iwvia vaobs éméhaBev bad Tep- 
cay xarakavbjva, téy Te ev Sapo THs “Hpas Kat ev Poxaia ris “AOnvas. 

Istros, 7, 

Lydia, 1b, 

Pergamon, *m, 4d, 97, 

Erythrae, {8k 96h, 113, lal 

Smyrna, *c, 

Ephesus : Strabo, 634 9 5€ wédis fv rd mahatdy wept 1d “AOnvatoy 16 viv 
e£w ris médews dy, 

Miletus, **. 

Priene, *}, 

Pedasae, near Halicarnassus: Herod. 1. 175 9 iepety ris "AOnvains. 

Halicarnassus: C. J. Gr. 2660 ’A@nvain Sexdtny émoince Maxedav 
Atovvaiov ‘Hpaxdewrys, ? fourth century B.c. 

Phaselis, *8°, 

Pamphylia, *. 

Perge: C. J. Gr. 4342 b lepecav ’Aqvas (Roman period). 

Side: Strabo, 667 Kupatev Grorkos’ Eyee Se AOnvas iepdv. Cf. C.D. Gr. 
4352 Avpyndtov . , . emiredovvros C€uev Lapdudcaxyy émPBarnprov 
(? == émidnplav) Gedy "AGnvas kai Amdddwvos. Cf. add. 4353. 

Cilicia: Appian, Anad. 2.5, 9 abros b€ (Adé~avdpos) .. . és Mayapody 
fixe xai tH ’AOnva rj} Mayapaids ebucev, 

Cyrrhestica. Athena Kuppyoris; Strabo, 751. 

Syria. Laodicea, '. 

In Spain, near Abdera: Strabo, 157 év tH épew@ Seixvura Odvoceta nat 
76 lepov ths ’AOnvas ev airy, os Mocedamds re eipyxe ai “AprepiS@pos 
cat’ AoxAnmiddys. 
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